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T0 THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE L | 
LORD NORTH, 
FIRST LORD COMMISSIONER OF THE TREASURY, 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, 
CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 
AND KNIGHT OF THE woo NOBLE ORDER 


OF THE GAR TER, * 


MX LR D, 
RES UMING on 4 Siendihip; 
with which your Lordſhip honour- 
ed me in the earlier part of our lives, the 
remembrance of which I ſhall ever retain 
with the moſt lively and real ſentiments 
of gratitude, under the ſanction of your 
name, I beg leave to introduce to the 
world the following Letters. 


I hope your Lordſhip's approbation of 
a work, written by the late EaxL of 
CuksTERPIEID, on ſo important a ſub- 
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jet as Education, will not fail to ſecure 


myſelf happy in he Ma merit of 
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| The afoal 1 fyle of Dedications Sd 
I am confident, be unpleafing to your 
Lordſhip; and I therefore decline 


1 9 panegyric. | My only view in dedi- 


TELLS, « 


eating this work to your Lordſhip, is, 


VIA 


| ; : that it may be 2 laſting memor ial, how 
= moch, and how really the charad 


the Great Miniſter, united to that of the 
Virtuous Man, is reſpected by the difin- 
tereſted and en em and by none 


b more _ 6 ih 8 . Pt 7 111191 Bu 
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that it would be unneceſſary to attempt 4 any | 


acci unt of his Lordſhip' e, But, 4 8 


„Letters will probably deſcend to poſterity 
may not be improper to explain the general 
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H! E be of the hw Earl of Cheſter. 
field i is ſo recent, his F amily, his Cha- 
racter, and his Talents ſo well known, 


of them, and the reaſon that induced him 


o write on ge e of Education, 2 


t elle Ein ür Oker, 


== had a ral Son, whom he loved with 


the moſt unbounded affection, and whoſe Edu- 


cation Was, for many years, the chief engager 


| the moſt valuable treaſures of ancient and mo- 


After furniſhing him with 
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of incautious Youth, finith with the advice and | 


and alſo ſuch a general idea of the Sciences as ĩt 


viii ADVERTISEMENT. 


| firous of, adding, that. knowledge of Men, and 
Things, which he himſelf had acquired by long 
and great experience. With this view were 
written the following Letters; which, the 
Reader will obſerve, begin with thoſe dawn- 

ings of inſtruction adaꝑted to the capacity of a 

Boy, and riſing gradually by precepts and mo- | 
nitions, calculated to direct and guard the age . 


| knowledge requiſite. to form the Man, ambi- 
tious to ſhine as an accompliſhed, Courtier, art 
Orator i in the Senate, or a Miniſter at TO 

Courts 


"Is a to effet thelh; Bee IE# hit lande, 
ſhip. ever anxious to fix in his Son, a ſerupu- 
lous adherence to the ſtricteſt Morality, appears 
to have thought. it the firſt, and moſtindiſpens 
fable object to lay, in the | earlieſti\period of 
lite, a firm foundation. in good Principles and 
| ſound” Religion. His next point was, to give 
him a perfect knowledge of thedead Languages, . 
and all the different branches of ſolid Learn- 
ing, by the ſtudy, of the beſt ancient Authors; 


4 A diſgrace to a, gentleman, not eee N 
+: Thy article of ingrucuon . with which he con- 


. 5 cludes. 


ADVERTISEMENT. tt 


cludes his Syſtem of Education, and which he 
more particularly enforces throughout the 


whole Work, is the ſtudy of that uſeful and 


| extenſive Science, the Knowledge of Mankind: 
in the courſe of which, appears the niceſt in- 
veſtigation of the Human Heart, and the 


ſprings of Human Actions. From hence we 
find him induced to lay ſo great a ſtreſs on 


vxhat are generally called Accompliſhments, as 5 
moſt indiſpenſably requiſite to finiſh. the 


amiable 12 brilliant TR of * e e cha- N 
rasen gi 8 


It would be unneceſfary to expatiate on i the 
merits of | ſuch a Work, executed by ſo great 
a2 Maſter. They cannot but be obvious to 


every perſon c of ſenſe; the more, as nothing of 
this ſort has (I believe) ever been produced i * 


the Enpliſh' language. The candour of the 
Public, to which theſe Letters appeal, will de- 
termine the amuſement and inſtruction they 
afford. I fatter myſelf, they will be read with 
general ſatisfaction; as the principal, and by 


far tlie greater part f them; were written HE 
when the late Earl of / Cheſterfield Was in the 


full-vigour of his mind; and poſſeſſed all thoſe | 
qualifications' for We: he was ſo juſtly ad- 
. "| mired 
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- 502 late gory of Cheſterfield 8. 
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mie in England; roveed:in- ende and eff 
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nenen all « over a, for. his Spier 


n an Epiſtolary writer, for the brilli- 


ancy of his Wit, and, the ſolidity of his ex- 


tenſive Knowledge, will it be thought too 


preſumptuous to aſſert, that he exerted all 


thoſe faculties to their utmoſt, upon his fa- 
vourite ſubject — Education? And that, in 
order to form the Mind of a darling Son, he 
even exhauſted thoſe powers which he was ſo 
univerſally allowed to poſſeſs? | 


1 * 
113 


I do not doubt but thoſe who were much | 


7 ne e with the Author, durin g that ſeries 
of years in which he wrote the following Let- 
ters, will be ready to vouch the truth of the 
above aſſertion. What I can, and do aſcer- 
tain is, the Authenticity of this Publication; 


which compriſes not a ſingle line, that is not 


. 
eZ © 


8 perhaps, may "be of option, that the 


5 5 | firſt letters i in this collection, intended for the 


_, inftru&tion of a child, then under ſeven | years 
if; age, were too s to merit publication , 
Fe . 0 


\ . 


OO ADVERTISEMENT. A 
ment; ; who conſidered the whole: as abſolutely 


cation. And, indeed, the Render will find 188 
Lordſhip repeatedly telling bis Son, that h 
affection for him makes him look 

ſruction, which may be of frei him; as 
too trifling or too low ;'T, therefore, did Ae 
think myſelf; authorized to ſuppre | 
experienced a man, appeared requiſite 79 Sis 
completion of his undertaking g. And, upon 
this point, I may appeal more particularly to 
thoſe, 82 VO 1 ae e , OV 


"ants: — 9 DEW for the children, will ihe 
| doubtediy make them feel the neceſſity. The 
* _inftrudtions ſcattered Brabus thoſe Letters, 


A | pily calculated, 


. 8 #: 1 44 wb! K. by 


ITERT... 


130, 21 G To teach the; young idea bow to fot Malche 


e whd enlighten the k wal upon ; 
its firſt opening, and prepare it to receive the 
err imprefions of learning, and of morality, 
many entire letters, and ſome Parts 
of, others, axe loſt; which, confidering the 
tender 
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thor for uſing them, made me 


* > ADVE RTISEMENT. 
tender years of Mr. Stanhope; at that time, 


cannot be a matter of ſurpriſe, but will always | 
be one of regret. Wherever a complete ſenſe 


could be made out, I wave: © ventiifed i re the 


nn 


* 

132; Th # 
1 . * 3 a 
1 i 


0 ew of the F French letters, chroughout 
the work, an Engliſh tranſlation is annexed: in 


which I have endeavoured to adhere, as much 


as poſſible, to the' ſenſe of the original : I with | 
the FR may have eating ſucceſsful. 2 peo 


* * »þ- % F< 0 
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1 75 


he to thoſe n which ſometitats 
occur, that man y may eſteem Inaccuracies, and | 


think they had been better fetrenched: they 
are ſo varied, and their ſignificancy thrown. into 


ſuch, and ſo many different lights, that they 
could not be altered without mutilating the 
work. In the courſe of which, the Reader 
will - al ſo obſerve. his Lordſhip, often expreſsly 
declaring, that ſuch repetitions, are purpoſely, 


a +3 + Þ 


intended, 5 inculcate his inſtructions more 


forcibly. 8 80 o good. 2 reaſon vine [aſe aus 


penſably PIPE not to deri from the ori- | 
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121. 


The Letters written from the time that Mr. 


Stanhope was employed. as one of his Majeſty's 
Miniſters abroad, although not relative to Edu- 
cation, yet as they continue the ſeries: of Lord 
Cheſterfield's Letters to his Son, and diſcover 
. his ſentiments on various intereſting ſubjects, 


) of public as well as private concern, it is pre- 

b ſumed they cannot fail of being acceptable to 
= the Public. To theſe are added ſome: few. de- 
3 tached pieces, which the Reader will find at the 
* end of the fourth volume. The Originals of 
* ; thoſe, As well as of all the Letters, are in my 
| 1 
* 5 ee in the late Earl of Cheſterfield s 
f hand-writing, and ſealed with his own ſeal. KP 
) . beg leave to add, that if the following Work 
fe proves of as much utility to the Youth' jo theſe 

8 Kingdoms, as the Letters were to the perſon 
7 for whoſe immediate inſtruction they were 
7 Written, my utmoſt wiſhes will be gratified 1 
„and 1 ſhall eſteem myſelf happy in reſſecting. 
8 that, though a Woman, I have had the moſt 
5 * real of all enen gg we _—_ of Tome . 
af vſs to my pong MY OR TD TT 
— 10 8 en, n eng 4 LDL 
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following work has been generally re- 
ceived by the Public, hath induced the Editor 
to offer a reflection or two, in anſwer to certain 


objections, that have by ſome, e with 
5 too much Weste been . againſt' it,” : 


it hath. been- objected, "Gat: the. Earl of 
Cheſterfield: entertained too unfavourable an 


opinion of mankind; that conſequently ſome. of 

his precepts and inſtructions are calculated to 
inſpire diſtruſt, and an artful conduct. Admit- 

5 my this accuſation as ever ſo juſt, I am much 


that the more we know the World, the 
leſs apt we ſhall be to reprehend ſuch an oyor 
e in this reſpect: for Vouth, naturally 

ulpecting, unguarded in their conduct, and 
rackneyed in the World, ſeldom fail to be- 
come the prey of deſigning and experienced 
minds. W e ſee, however, throughout the 
| Wes, the noble Author invariably adhering to 
the maxim, Stop ſhort of 
. falſehood.” We find him conſiſtently ſtre- 
- _ in n recommending the obſervance of the 


e : 


* 8 
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ulation and of 


— 


f the" World,” to uſe his Lordſhip's | 
words, re writes to another.”  And' this:refle 
tion will receive additional weight, from con- 


8 Y . © "fps, 
S mn, 
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4 had other motives for ſuch rec: 


POSTSCRIPT. - 


| ſtricteſt morality, an and the conſervation of an 
| indelible purity of character: as muſt appear 
to every one, who reads the een wigh any 
_ 1 atten tian... 3 eff 75 


With 5 to . ol Y eQtion,. which 
7 Ladies with ſincerity, and others affectedly 


make, to a recommendation, as they term it, 


© = gallantry. with married women; ſome allow- . 


ances Candour will make for what ane Man 


ſidering that Mr. Stanhope was then in a coun- 
try, where the greateſbapyelruncts of n 
are frequently unattended with any crimina 


ity 3 at leaſt, with as little, as in thoſe, Sos 
more en e 18 n iſed. 


% Aigen hut 
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ne 
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tion of an attachment to women of — 
than a mere ſaerifice to pleaſure. He preſumed 
his Son might thereby be domeſticated in the 


beſt foreign companies, and conſequently ac- 
duire their language, and attain a thorough 
wang of their manners, cuſtoms, ng 
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Feb was this: advice UE to > give . 
him a deteſtation for the company of that de- 
grading claſs of women, who- are gained * 

intereſted motives ; and whom he looked on as 
the perdition of thoſe.) voung men that uhfor- | 
thnately; attach themſelves to them, If ns 3 . 0 


| a were undoubtedly. 3 heſterfield's | 
views, in recommending: attachments of a a more 7 11 
elevated ſort; and though this cannot be juf- 
tified accordin g to the ric rules: of religion: 
yet, c conſidering his motives, and the uſage 
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14 in which his Son 
| my für countrywomen will, I truſt, in \ Cans 
dour excuſe, what in Strictneſs, perhaps, th 2 : 
cannot juſtify : and, : wrapping - themſelves: up 
in the cloak of their -own innocence, will learh | 
| to py thoſe, who. live in more — Re * 


gior ; and, "happy i in theſe: Real 
defiance to looſer, much looſer per 5; 5 
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nfieur! que vous vous 


la Hollande. | De N 

Vous aurez la bonts, j eſper 

C e part a vere arrivee 3 al Haye, et th 
HE cela, dans le cours de vos volages,. vous faites 
quel. remarques curieuſes, vous voudrez bien, 


ucoup, 
riche des Sept Provin- 
toutes enſemble, forment la Re 


5 Mr. 2 alant 
 Hollnde py paul ing ans. 
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| Yar” "Lay" Sept Province: mpoſent. 5 | 
appelle, les Etats enn des Provinces-Unies, 
et font une Os: tres Ins et troy con- 
ſiderable. 5 r Lito 
Une Republique, au tells; veut Uire un CLAY 
nement tout-i-fait libre, od il n'y a point de Roi. 
La Haye, od vous irea Gabord, eſt le plus beau 
village du monde, car ce n'eſt pas une ville. La 
ville 'Amfterdam, cenſce la NOR ee 
1 Unies, eſt tres belle, et he. II y a encore 
1 pluſieurs villes fort conſiderables en — 
_ comme Dordrecht, Haerlem, Leyde, Delft, Rotter. 
dam, Sc. Veus verrez par toute lu Hollandk, une ex- 
treme proprets : les rũes memes, y ſont plus Propres 
que nos maĩſons ne le ſont ici. La Holfande fait un 
1 tres grand commerce, ſurtout A ta Chine, au Japon, 
'2 1s et au reſte des Indes Orientales. ee ö 
1 Voici bien des fetes de ſuite, que vous allez avoir, 
profitez- en, divertifſez vous bien; et à votre retour, 
il faudra regagner le tems perdu, en e 
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12 AM. my — 8 Hoo are dee 10 Werl, 
and that you begin hy Holland 1 ore 


ee it my duty to wiſh vou a; proſperous, jour- 
This Letter is x mefe pleafantry, Mr; [Stanhope Kg Seen 
carried to Holland when "— Was but about ive TO of — | 


-_ 


communicate them to me. 


Holland where you. are going, MY top Ack the 


fineſt and richeſt of the Seven United Provinces, 


which; all together, form the Republic. Fhe other 


e Guelderland,. Zealand, Frieſland, 


Uneche Gramingrn, and Overyſſel; theſe Seven pro- 
_ vinces foum what is called the States General of the 
. United Provinces: this is a very powerful, and a 


y conſiderable Republic. I mult tell you, that a 
) ole is # free State, without any Kin Fou 


5 - Yewwildoblwve; —— Holland, Werne . 
: 23 the very ſtreets are cleaner than u 
houſes are here. Holland carries on a very great 
9 te FOOT nn en | 


- Fou are going to haves a Seat many! hajkdajs Ml 


together; make the beſt uſe of them; by diverting 


85 5 urſelf well. At your return hither; you muſt re- 


ain the loſt ee RY? HEH; apap oven, 


Adieu. t x : | N 
B 2 LETTER 
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ney, and 8 winds. I hope you wil be fo 
good as tor acquaint me with your arrival at the 
Hague; and if, in the courſe of your travels, you 
mouck make any curious Ne hag 50 1 to 


: firſt to the Hague, which is the met beau- 
Aud regs, in the world; for it is not a town. 
Amsterdam. reckoned . {expend 9 A 
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er Wes Be Je II. 


MON CHER ENFANT, 5 A fleworth. 
O MME, avec le tems, vous FI les anciens 
Poẽtes Grecs et Latins, il eſt. bon d'avoir pre- 
micrement quelque teinture des fondemens de. la 
poëſie, et de favoir en general, les hiſtoires aux 
quelles les Pottes font le plus ſouvent alluſion. 
Vous avez deja la PHiſtoire Poëtique, et j j eſpere que 
vous vous en ſouvenez : vous y aurez trouvẽ celle 
des Dieux, et des Deeſſes, dont les Poẽtes parlent 
A tous momens. Meme. les Poëtes modernes, c'eſt 
a dire, les Pottes d' aujourdhui, ont auſſi adopt 
toutes ces hiſtoires des Anciens. Par exemple; un 
Poete Anglois ou Franęois, invoque au commence- 
ment de ſon ouvrage, Apollon le Dieu des vers; il 
invoque auſſi les neuf Muſes, qui ſont les Deeſſes de 
la Poôſie; il les prie de lui etre propices ou fayo- 
rables, et de lui inſpirer leur genie. C'eſt paurguai 
je vous envoie ici Thiſtoire d' Apollon, et celle des 
neuf · Muſes, ou neuf. Scæurs, comme on les nomme 
ſouvent. Apollon eſt auſſi, quel quefois appells le 
Dieu du Parnaſſe, parceque le Parnaſſe eſt une 
montagne, ſur laquelle on e a eſt fre- 
W 0 10 Do Ji ban oops oo: | 
C'eſt un beau talent que hs 1 faire THY vers 
et j eſpere que vous l'aurez, car comme il eſt, bien 
plus difficile d'exprimer ſes penſces en vers qu'en 
proſe, il y a d' autant . de Sloire A le faire. 
Adieu. 
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 Iteworth. þ 
"MY DEAR 'CHILD, | 
VMS you will, in time, read the” ancient Greek 


and Latin Poets, it is proper that you ſhould 


| firſt have ſome notion of the foundation of poetry, 


and a general knowledge of thoſe ſtories to which 
Poets moſt commonly allude. You have already 
read the Poetical Hiſtory, and I hope you remem- 


ber it. You: will have found there the hiſtories of 


Gods and Goddeſſes, whom the Poets are continu- 
ally mentioning. Even modern Poets (that is to 
ſay, thoſe of the preſent times) have en * the 
mee of the ancient ones. 

For example; an Engliſh or a F ld "A at 


the beginning of his work, invokes. Apollo, the 


God of Poetry; he alſo invokes the nine Muſes, 
who are the Goddeſſes of Poetry. He intreats them 


to be propitious, or favourable; and to inſpire him 


with their genius. For this reaſon, J here ſend you 


the hiſtory of Apollo, and that of the nine Mules, 
or nine Siſters, as they are frequently called. A- 


pollo is alſo often named the God of Parnaſſus; 
becauſe he is ſuppoſed to nen e a 

mountain, called Parnaſſus. 
The making verſes well, is an. agreeable aiding 
which. I hope you will be poſſeſſed of; for, as 
” 3 tt. 
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jt is more difficult to expreſs one's thoughts in verſe; 
than in e the 2 . * _ it is more 
Rn” | Aare * a | | 


LETTER . 

-P O41 ON it fils de Joh « et a ON 
qui accoucha de lui et de Diane, en meme tems, 
dans Vile de Delos. Il eſt le Dieu du Jour, et alors 
il s'appelle ordinairement Phœbus. 3 eſt auſſi le 
Dieu de la Poẽſie, et de la Muſique; comme tel il 
eſt repreſents avec une lyre à la main, qui eſt une 
eſpece de harpe. Il avoit un fameux temple a 
Delphes, od il rendoit des Oracles, e'eſt-A.dire, oÞ il 
prediſoir Tavenir. Les Poctes Finvoguene ſouient 
pour les animer de ſon feu, afin de chanter me 

ment les loüanges des Dieux et des Hommes. 

Les neuf-Muſes <toient filles de Jupiter, et inde Ia | 
Pbeſſe Mnemoſyne, c'eſt à dire la Dreſſe de la Ms. 
moire ; pour marquer que la memoire eft n6caſſuire 
aux arts, et aux ſciences,” | tb 

Elles s'appellent, Clio, Eevrpes Wee Thas ; 
he, Melpomene;- Terpſichore, UVranie, Calliope, 
Erato. Elles ſont les Déeſſes de la Potfie, de 
Hiſtoire, de la Mufique, et de tous les arts, et 
oy ſciences. Les "Pans _ reporting: les neuf- 

I 6 Muſes 
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To His. Son. ENG. y 


Muſes fort jeunes, et fore belles, ornẽes de guir- 
landes de fleurs. 

Les montagnes of elles ehe font le Par- 
guſte, 'Heticon, et le Pinde. Elles ont auffi deux 


oëlebres fontaines, qui o'ppellent, Hipocrene, et 

 Caftalie, Les Postes, en les invoquant, les prient 
de quitter, pour un moment, le Parnaſſe, et PHipo- 
erxene, pour venir. a * e et - [IT 


des vers. 
Le Pẽgaſe eſt le cheval pottique, dont * Pottes | 


font ſouvent mention: il a des ailes aux pieds. 
II donna un coup de pied contre le mont Helicbn, 
et en ſit ſortir la fontaine d' Hipocrene. Quand 
un Podte eſt à faire des ys on alt. 1 0 elt monte 
ſur fon Pégaſe. | N 5 


ns F f 0 


Pp OLLO was ſon of Jupiter and Latons hs 
11 was delivered of him and Diana in the iſland 
of Delos. He is God of the Sun, and: thence ge- 
nerally is called Phebus. He is alſo the God of Poetry 
and of Muſic, in which character he is repreſented 
with a lyre in his hand. That inſtrument is a kind 
of ha p. There was a famous temple at Delphos, 
dedicated to Apollo; where he pronounced Oracles; 
that is to ſay, foretold what is to happen. He is 
often invoked by Poets, to animate them with his 
fire, that they may be ann to celebrate the wan 
of Gods and of Men. £ 
7 nine Muſes were 18 of Jupicr, and 
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and ſciences. The nine Muſes are repreſented by 
Poets as very young, very handſome, and adorned 
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of the Goddeſs Mnemoſyne; that is to ſay, che 


Goddeſs of Memory; to ſhew that Memory is ne- 
ceſſary to arts and ſciences.” They are called Clio, 


Euterpe, Thalia, Melpomene, Terpſichore, Erato, 


Polyhymnia, Urania, Calliope. They are the God- 
deſſes of Poetry, Hiſtory, Muſic, and of all arts 


with garlands of flowers. The mountains which. 


they inhabit are called Parnaſſus, Helicon, and Pin- 


dus. There are alſo two celebrated fountains which 
belong to them, named Hippocrene, and Caſtalia. 
Poets, in their! invocations, deſire them to quit for a 
moment their Parnaſſus, and Hippocrene, that they 


may aſſiſt them with their ce, to make 


verſes. 40 

Pegaſus, the poetic | horſe, ge PRES be. 
Poets, has wings to his feet. He gave a kick againſt 
Mount Helicon, and the fountain of Hippocrene 
immediately ſprang out. When a Poet is making 


verſes, it is ſometimes Ps b he; 1s r VP, ag 
e | ys. 0 
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TO HIS SON. 
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a 236.498 1:86 mers! 57 
| '0 U 8 "oY je alfltenk?” gargon: du monde, et 
y votre derniere traduction vaut encore mieux 
d que la premiere. Voila juſtement ce qu'il faut, ſe 
h perfectionner de plus en plus tous les jours ;. fi vous 
1 

h 

a. 


8 cContinuez de la forte, quoique je vous aime deja 
h beaucoup, je vous en aimerai bien d' avantage, et 

„ x meme- fi. vous apprenez bien, et devenez rang, _ 
A vous ſerez aimẽ 


i, et recherche de tout le monde: 
72 au lieu qu'on mepriſe, et qu'on ẽvite les ignorans. 
5 Pour n'etre pas ignorant moi-mème, je lis beau - 
0 coup; Jai 16 Vautre jour Phiſtoire' de Hike 05 je 
7 | m *en vais vous conteer.. | 
Fi Dicdon Etoit fille de Belus, Rei de Tyr, et fut 
ne marise A Sichẽe qu'elle aimoit beaucoup; „ mais 
8 comme ce Sichte avoit de grandes richeſſes, Pyg- 
us - malion, frere de Didon, le fit tuer, et les lui vola. 


MY Didon, qui craignoit que ſon frere ne la tut 
ke, auſſi, s'enfuit, et ſe. ſauva en Afrique, od elle 
| bitit la belle ville de Carthage. Or il atriva, que, 
dans ce tems la, Enee ſe ſauva auſſi de la ville de 

Troye, qui avoit ẽtẽ priſe et brulee par les Grecs ; et 
comme il faiſoit voile vers PItalie avec pluſieurs 
autres Troyens, il fut jette par la tempete, ſur les 


Ry cdtes d' Afrique, et aborda à Carthage. Didon le re- 
| gut fort honnetement, et lui permit de reſter juſ- 
R | d a ce qu il eut radoubẽ ſa flotte; mais malheu- 


1 4 Fe  reuſement, 
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reuſement pour elle, elle en devint amoureuſe : 2 
Enẽe, comme vous pouvez croire, ne fut pas 
cruel; de ſorte que Vaffaire fut bientöt faite. 
Quand les vaiſſeaux furent prets, Enẽe voulu 
partir pour I Italie, où les Dieux Fenvoioient pour 
etre le fondateur de Rome; mais Didon, qui ne 
vouloit point qu'il sen allat, lui reprochoit ſon 
ingratitude, et les faveurs qu'elle lui avoit ac- 
cordees. Mais n'importe, il ſe ſauve de nuit, la 
quitte, et ſe met en mer. La pauvre Didon, au 
deſeſpoir dꝭtre ainſi abandonnee par un homme 
qu'elle aimoit tant, fit allumer un grand feu, 3˙6 
jetta, et mourut de la ſorte. Quand vous ſerez 
plus grand, vous lirez toute cette hiſtoire en Latin, 
dans Virgile, qui en a | fait un mw beau poëme, 
qui Sappelle PEncide. C 

Si vous abandonniez Miſs 8 pour Miſa 
3 crolez vous n Peer —— ? 

2 a tut une jolie Riots au fajet BY | Dion, 
que je vous — et n vous e facile- 
ment e eee | | 

Pauvre Didon! ab ra recite 
De tes Maris le triſte fort? | 
Jun en mourant cauſe ta fuire, ; 
L'autre en fuiant cauſe ta mort.” 


8. 


9 5 unfortunate: y for her, ſhe became in love 
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TRANSTATION: 


N ou. are the beſt 8 e ene 2 


0 ee nn is r boron _ the former, 


4 more r e eee * now love you 


dearly, if you continue to go on ſo, I ſhall love 


you ſtill more tenderly: if you improve and grow 


learned, every one will be fond of you, and deſi- 


rous of your company; whereas ignorant people are 


ignorant myſelf,” I read a great deal. The other 


day, I went through the rugs Daa, which 1 : 
will now tell you. ; 
Dido was daughter of Belus, Kisg of Tyre, and , 


was married to Sicheus, whom ſhe: dearly loved. 


But as Sicheus had immenſe riches, Pygmalion, 
Dido's brother, had him put to death, and ſeized 
his treaſures. Dido, fearful! leaſt her brother might 
kill her too, fled to Africa, where ſhe built the 
fine city of Carthage. Now it happened, that juſt 


about the ſame time, Eneas allo fled from the city 


of Troy, which had been taken and burnt by 
the Greeks; and as he was going, with many 
other Trojans, in his ſhips to Italy, he was thrown, 


by a ſtorm, upon the coaſt of Africa, and landed 


at Carthage. Dido received him very kindly, and 
gave him leave to ſtay till he had refitted his fleet: 


with 
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With him. Eneas (as you may eaſily believe) was 


not cruel ; ſo that matters were ſoon ſettled. 


When the ſhips were ready, Eneas wanted to ſet 


ſail for Italy, to which the Gods had ordered 
him, that he might be the founder of Rome; but 


85 Dido oppoſed his departure, and reproached him 


with ingratitude, and the favours he had received. 
However he left her, ran off in the night, and put 
to ſea. Poor Dido, in deſpair at being abandoned 
by the man ſhe loved, had a great pile of wood ſet 


on fire, threw herſelf into the flames, and was burnt 


to death. When you are older, you will read all 
this ſtory. in Latin, written by, Virgil; who has 
made a fine poem of it, called the Eneid. If you 


ſhould abandon Miſs Pinkerton, for Miſs Williams, 


do you think ſhe would do ale lame ? [ny 
dear} >), 

I ſend; you a very — dai Epigram upon the dur. 
ject of Dido; you may eaſily learn it by heart. | 
Infelix Dido! nulli bene nupta marito. 
digs» eee er- ig ee 4 


"LETTER v. 


E vdus gi dit, mon cher, que je vous etiver- 


J rois queſques hiſtoires pour vous amuſer: je 


vous envofe done à preſent telle du Siege de 


Troyes qui eſt divertiſſante, et ſur laquelle, Ho- 


| . mere, 


— — 


1 n Sow) 1» iy 


mere, un ancien Potte Grec, a fait le plus beau 


Poeme Epique qui ait jamais ete. Par parentheſe, 
un Poëme Epique eſt un long poëme ſur quelque 


grand ẽvẽnement, ou . = ny r 
\ homme. 0 * 10 l Als 


Le ſiege de ug eſt ba edlibie' yy avoir dure 


dix ans, et à cauſe du grand nombre de Heros qui y 
ont ẽtẽ, qu'il ne faut nullement Pignorer. Quand 


vous ſerez one” om vous le 158 n le "ow 


: 22 ** 0 : RY A 
v ere „ Coy onge eff o 4 | 


Adieu vous ctes le meilleur enfant au mende. 
Je vous renvoie votre lettre corrigee; car quoĩ-· 


qu'il n'y eut que peu ne Walke 1 ek. eee "ow 


que vous les fackiez. ” n e TIO e IHE 
rie ab 145 FC 24 
rey. 14 13 4 ; 13 71 1 n at 

ER ANSEATION. 


Told *you, my dear, that I would” ſend you 
L ſome ſtories to amuſe you; I therefore now 
2 ive you the Hiſtory of : the i S iege of Troy, which 


is very entertaining. Homer, an ancient Greek 


Poet, has wrote upon this ſubject the fineſt Epic 
Poem that ever was. By the way, you are to 
know, that an Epic Poem is a long poem upon 
ſome great 1 or une the actions 1 * 2 9 75 


man. 


The ſiege of Troy: is ſo very e for ha | 
ing laſted ten years, and alſo upon account of 1 


great number of Heroes who were there, that one 


wult by no means be ignorant of ſuch an event. 
lb os | V 


. ů9çꝙ— 2 r 
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When you are older, you * read it n in de 
Greek of Homer.. 

Adieu ĩ 1 een 


I return you your letter corrected; for — 
it had but few —_— it is however eee that 


x 2 8 * 
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1 


La cauſede la guerre entre hob Groth? et ee 
0 er du dige et de eee N 


geit. 
A paix rẽgnoit W le ciel, et les Dieux et 
les Deefſes joũiſſoient d'une Parfaite tran- 
quillits; ce qui donnoit du chagrin à la Deeſſe 
Diſcorde, qui waime que le trouble, et eee 
les. Elle xéſolut dene de les 1 et pour 
parvenir à ſon; but, elle jetta parmi les Deeſſes un 
Fomme d'or, ſur laquelle ces paroles ẽtoient r Eerites, 
à la plus belle. Voilà diabord chacune des Deefles 
qui ſe diſoit la plus belle, et qui vouloit avoir 
la Pomme; ear la beautẽ eſt une affaire bien ſen- 
ſible aux Deeſſes, auſſi bien qu' aux Dames. La 
diſpute fut principalement entre Junon femme 
de Jupiter, Venus la Dẽeſſe de FAmour, et Pallas 
Deéeſſe des Arts et des Sciences. A-la-fin elles 
convinrent de sen rapporter à un berger nommẽ 


Faris, _ Pparfſoir * 3 ſur le Mont Ida; 
mais 


— 


yall, er Menela: 
mais peu de tems apres Helene enfuit avec Paris, 
Adui la m 
BI ven plaignit x ſon frere Agamemnon Roi de Mycines, 
. n done des Ambaſſadeurs à Troye, pour demandler 
Ken n lhe X for mari, et en cas de refus, 
pour declarer la guert 
fur quoi la guerre fut declare, 2 rare et 


1 —— p : . - . 
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| mais qui etoit veritablement le fils de Priam Roi de 


. 


Paris; car pour bien] juger, il faut tout voir. en 
lui offrit les grandeurs du monde, s'il vouloit dẽcider 
en ſa faveur; Pallas lui offrit les arts et les ſpiences ; 
mais Venus, qui lui promit la plus belle femme du 
monde, Vemporta, et il lui donna la Pomme. 
Vous pauvez bien eroire à quel point Venus Etait 
contente, et combien Junon et Pallas Gtojent esur- 
reouetes. Venus donc, pour lui tenir parole, lui dit 

aller en Grece chez Menelas, dont la femme _ 


0 & Helene deviendroit amoureuſe de lui. II 
le reęut chez lui fort honnẽtement; 


A Troye. Mendlas irritẽ de cet outrage, 


a les Grecs i venger cet affront. On en- 


Paris refuſa de la rendre, 


dont Je vous envetrai nen e 4 
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r of the War between the Greeks and Trojans; 
and of the belong and de * . 


4. EX ae. 


« & Kt; 
EAVEN and Earth were at- e "ind: 
1 the Gods and Goddeſſes ond, the moſt 
perfect tranquillity : When the Goddeſ Diſcord, - 
who delights in confuſion and quarrels, diſpleaſed 5 
at this univerſal calm, reſolved to extite diſſe- 
fion. In order to effect this, ſhe threœ among the 
Goddeſſes a golden Apple, upon which, theſe words 
were written, To the faireſt.” "Immediately. racks 
of the Goddeſſes wanted to have the Apple, and 
each ſaid ſhe was the handſomeſt; for Goddeſſes ate 
as anxious about their beauty, as mere mortal ladies. 
The ſtrife was, however, more particularly between 
Juno, the wife of Jupiter; Venus, the Goddeſs of 
Love; and Pallas, the Goddeſs of Arts and Sciences. 
At length they agreed to be judged by a ſnepherd, 
named Paris, who fed his flocks upon Mount Ida, 
and was, however, ſon to Priam, King of Troy. 
They appeared all three before Paris, and quite 
naked; for, in order to judge critically, and to de- 
termine equitably, it is requiſite that all ſhould be 
ſeen. Juno offered him the grandeurs of the world, 
if he would decide in her favour; Pallas promiſed 
bim arts and ene but Venus, who tempted 
| 5 2 | | him 


VV 


4 > 
5 * 
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* 


0 him with, 920 moſt beautiful woman in the uni- 
verſe; prevailed, : and he gaye her the Apple. 
vou may eaſily imagine how glad Venus Was, 
and how angry Juno and Pallas were. Venus, in 
order tao herform her promiſe, ordered him to go to 
Menelaũss, in Greege, whoſe wife, named Helena, 
0 would fall, in 'loye. with him: accordingly he went, 
' Kindly entert tained by Menelaiis ; but, 
55 Y bie ran hey with Helena, and car- 
Ie Troy. Menelaüs, irritated at this 
oh ach "of. hoſpitality; complained to his 
other, Agan dennen, King of Mycenæ, who en- 
| 5 | $60 00h 0" e the affront. Embaſ- 


e * T T E KV 
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A Iſleworth, ce 30 Juin, 1738, 


4 0 


E vous envoie à cette heure, mon Cher! une 
hiſtoire fort en abrege, du ſiege de Troye, 
ou vous verrez que les Troyens etolent juſte- 
ment punis de Pinjuſtice de Paris, qu'ils ſoute- 
noient. 1 

je vous enverrai bient6t null, les hiſtoires de 
Vol. I. C pluſieurs 
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pluſieurs des Rois et des Heros, qui étoient dans Par- 
mèe des Grecs, et qui meritent d'etre ſues. - Faurois 
dn vous avoir dit que la ville de Troye e ᷑toit en Aſie, 
et que la Grece Etoit un ren de 9 * elt? a 
Turquie en Europe. 8 Gong 3 

De la maniere que vous . ah, vous a 0 2 
ſavant avec le tems, et je crains ns mem Ale bient6t 
vous ren ſachiez plus que moi. * 6 ous; Jepirdon- ; 
nerai pourtant, et Je ſerai fort e6hts ors &paſſet'nour  * 


Hier du Siege de 7 WEN SPIT 
. . 5 us ATE, N 


fournirent "ha troupes, et qui 8 en 8 1 
cette guerre; mais comme il falloit que guelqu' un " 
commandat en Chef, ils convinrent - tous, de don- 0 
ner le commandement à Agamemnon, Roi de My- 

cenes, et frere de Menelas le mari d' Helene. | 
Ils $embarquerent donc pour Troye, mais les 
vents étant contraires ils furent arretes i Aulis et 
n'en pouvotent pas ſortir. Surquoi le Pretre Cal- 
chas declara que c'ẽtoit la Déeſſe Diane qui en- 
voloit ces vents contraires et qui les continueroit 
juſques a ce qu' Iphigenie la fille d'Agamemnon 
lui eut été immolèe. Agamemnon obeit, et en- 
4 . vola 
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voia cheteher Iphigenie, mais dans l'inſtant qu'on 
alloit la ſacrifier, Diane mit une Biche a fa place, 
et enleva we eek A Tautds, ol elle la fit fa Pre- 

l  trefſe, ©) IE MS nb 2g e 
Apr 5 {oi 1 WY devint favorable, et ils al- 
kerent I;Pfoye, o ils debarquerent, et en · firent le 
4 N fais les Trbhens E defendirent fi bien, 
1e Hege Gurs die * Ans, et les Grecs volant 
y 2 8 * Fuge la ville par force, 
ule. Ils firent, donc, faire 


* 
U ee le ſiege . Les Troyens 
Ws os IE pankeau, et firent entrer ce Che- 
dans a 228 5 ce qui leur couta cher, car au 


1e 1 mit ces hommes ſortirent du Cheval, 

HC TY 2 1a ville, en ouvrirent les portes, 

Hrent entrer Farm&e des Grecs, qui revinrent, 
lac | rent 14 ville, et tuẽrent tous les habitans, 
2 erte un fort petit nombre qui Echapperent par 
N la fuite, parmi leſquels *toit Ence dont je vous ai 
5 deja parle, qui ſe ſauva avec ſon pere Anchiſe, 
quil portoit fur ſes Epaules parce qu'il étoit 
© vieux, et ſon fils Aſcagne qu'il menoit par la 


e Parce qui i etoit jeune. 


| Hiſtoire dA JA > 


Ajax, un * plus vaillans Grecs qui furent au 
C2  hege 


20 LORD curse Levfins 


fiege de Troye, étqit fils% ö Telamon, e 5 
Salamine. Apres qu? Aghy e fur rus, il pretendit 
que ſes armes lui appaitenoient , comme ſon plus 
proche parent. Mais, N viſe. Js hui, b ehe! les 
emporta; ſurquoi * , r. tous >. 
les moutons qu'il txoywoit, croi f 
des Grecs. A la fin l, ent ny meme. | 
FI. e ve 8 e po 
Hiſtoite*de N 0 Wh 5 Tee 1 


Neſtor ẽtoĩt le pu 5s i * 
tous les Grecs qui ſe tro ien 


mee Grecque, etoit gouvernsk Par antik, 
dit meme aujourahui un. e W oft. 
vieux et fort ſage; Celſt 1 un Neſtor- | > had 
8 2 1. Fe : I WA: TEE 7 28 
Hiſtoire d' Ur v 8.8 2 2 2 ye; 5 
a | * . n 2 * "ala 7 N af 2 
Ulyſe, autre Prince qui la au ſege de Ft 
ẽtoĩt Roi d'Ithaque, et Hils de Laërte. N. 86 by Wl 
ſe nommoit Penelope, dont il Etoit 1 amodieur, J 77 
qu'il ne vouloit pas la quitter, Pouf aller e au Deze Ny: 
de Troye; de forte qu'il contrefit” "Finſenſe pour en 
etre diſpenſe, mais il fut dẽcouvert er oblige. dy 
aller. C*#toit le plus fin et le plus adrit de tos 
les Grecs. Pendant les dix années qu'il“ fut au 
ſiege de Troye, ſa femme Penelope eut pluficurs 
amans, mais elle n'en ecouta aucun, ft bien qu 
Preſent 
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preſent meme, quand on veut loũer une femme Pour 
ſa chaſtetẽ on dit ct une Penilope. 

Il fut pluſieurs annees,,- apres que Troye fut 
brulce, avant que d'arriver chez lui, à cauſe des tem- 
petes, SS autres accidens qui lui ſurvinrent dans ſon 
voiage. . Les volages d'Ulyſſe ſont le ſujet d'un 
beau poeme, qu” Homère a fait en Grec et qui 


s'appelle FOdyſſse. ' hie avoit un fils nommẽ 
e " „ | 


* 


— 


| Du cor WH Tropen il y avolt auſſi des per- 
* ſonnages res. lluſtres: Leur Roi Priam qui &toit 
fort vieux avoit eu einquante enfans de ſa femme 
| Hecube., Quand Troye fut priſe, il fut tuẽ par 
Pyrrhus le fils d Achille. Hecube fut la captive 


8 7 fe. 8 * 5 a 
- * — * . 
*. " 4 
>» 


* 2 
4 * * 
* 4 
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Hector Etoit fils de Point et le plus brave des 
Troyens; ſa femme ſe nommoit Andromaque, et il 
avoit un fils qui s 'appelloit Aſtyanax. I voulut ſe 

battre contre Achille qui le tua, et puis fort brutale- 

ment, Pattacha à ſon Char, et le traina en triomphe, 
autour des murailles de Troye. 

Quand la ville fut priſe, ſa frmme Andromaque 

: fut captive de Pyrrhus fils d'Achille, qui en n dein 

amoureux, et le W 


C 3 Hiſtoire 
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Hiſtoire de CAss ANDRE. 


Caſſandre, fille de Priam, Etoit fi belle, que le 
Dieu Apollon en devint amoureux, et lui accorda 
le don de prẽdire Pavenir, pour en avoir les dernieres 
faveurs; mais comme elle trompa le Dieu et ne ſe 
rendit point, il fit enſorte que quoiqu'elle prẽdit 


toujours la veritẽ, perſonne ne la croioit. On dit 


meme a preſent d'une perſonne qui predit les ſuites 
d'une affaire, ſur leſquelles on ne ben croit P85 3 


c LA une Caſſanare. 
Hiſtoire q' Ea N E E. 


Ence Etoit Prince Troyen, fils d'Anchiſe, et de 


la Deeſſe Venus, qui le protegea dans tous ſes dan- 


gers. Sa femme s'appella Creüſe, et il en eut un 
fils nommé Aſcagne ou Iulus, Quand Troye fut 
brulée, il ſe be et porta ſon pere Anchiſe fur 
ſes épaules, a cauſe de quoi il fut N le pieux 
Enee. 

Vous ſavez deja ce qui lui arriva a Carthage avec 
Didon ; apres quoi il alla en Italie, où il epouſa La- 
vinie fille du Roi Latinus, apres avoir tue Turnus 


qui ᷑toit ſon rival. 


Romulus, qui ẽtoit le fondateur de Rome, deſcens 


doit d' Ene et de Lavinie, 


TRANS- 
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TRANSLATION; 


Now ſend you, my dear, a very ſhort hiſtory 

of the ſiege of Troy. You will there ſee how 

juſtly the Trojans 1 were e puniſhed for ſupporting Paris 
in his injuſtice. 

I will ſend you ſoon the hiſtories of ſeveral Kings 
Sa Heroes, who were in the Grecian army, and de. 
| ſerve to be known. I ought to have informed you, 

that the city of Troy was in Aſia; and that Greece 
is a country in Europe; which, at preſent, belongs 
to the Turks, and is part of what! is called Turkey 
in Europe. | 

| Conſidering the manner in which you now go 
on, you will in time be very learned; I am even 
afraid leaſt you ſhould ſoon know more than my- 
ſelf. However, I ſhall forgive you, and will be 
very happy to be eſteemed ignorant, in compariſon 
of you. Adieu. 


The Hiſtory of the Siege of TROv. 


The Trojans having refuſed to reſtore Helen to 
her huſband, the Greeks declared war againſt them. 
Now there was in Greece a great number of Kings, 
who furniſhed troops, and commanded them in per- 
ſon. They all agreed to give the ſupreme command 
to Agamemnon, King of Mycenz, and brother to 
ne huſband to Helen. 5 

C 4 P hey 
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They embarked. for Troy; but meeting with con- 

trary winds, were detained by them at Aulis. Upon 
which Calchas, the High Prieſt, declared, that thoſe 
_ adverſe winds were ſent by the Goddeſs Diana; who 
would continue them, till Iphigenia, daughter to 
Agamemnon, was ſacrificed to her. Agameninon 
obeyed, and ſent for Iphigenia; bur juſt as ſhe Was 
going to be ſacrificed, Diana put a Hind in her 
ſtead, and carried off Iphigenia to Tm _— ſhe 


matle Her one of her Prieſteſſes 4 
After this, the winds became bereue, and 
they purſued their voyage to Troy, where they 


landed and began the ſiege: but the Trejans de- 
fended their city ſo well, that the ſiege laſted ten 
years. The Greeks, finding they could not take 
it by force, had recourſe to ſtratagem, T hey made 
a, great wooden, Horſe, and encloſed. in its; bedy 
a number of armed. men; after which they pre- 
tended to retire to their ſhips, and abandon, the 
ſiege. The Trojans fell into this ſnare, and 
brought the Horſe into their Town; which coſt 
them dear, for, in the middle of the night, the 
men, concealed in it, got out, ſet fire to the city, 
opened the gates, and let in the Grecian army, 
that had returned under the walls of Troy. The 
Greeks ſacked the city, and put 8571 the inhabitants 
to the ſword, except a very few, who- ſaved them- 
ſelves. by flight. Among theſe: was Eneas, whom 
I: mentioned to you before; and who fled: with 
his Baker Anchiſes upon his nn becauſe 
92 be 


fs 


he was ad, and led "his fon Aſcanius ws by © the hand, 


z 4 2 4 
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ede, c of A Tg an, Si: 
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jag was one of the. moſt: wane Geeks that 
wont to the ſiege. of Troy; he was ſon. to Telamon, 
Prince of Salamis. After Achilles had been killed, 
he demanded that Hero's armour, as his neareſt 
relation; but Ulyſſes conteſted that. point, and 
obtained the armour. Upon which Ajax went mad, 
and ſlaughtered all the ſheep he met with, under a 
nation that they were ſo many Greeks: at laſt he 
: killed. himſelf. NI | q iz {ffs} 
228] 307 9010. 


abam vor] Story, of N ry „on. 


(Neſtor was the oldeſt and wiſeſt of al” " 
Gteeks who were at the ſiege of Troy. He Was 
above three hundred years old: fo that, on ac- 
count of his experience, as well as his wiſdom, 
| the Grecian army was directed by his counſels. 
Even at this preſent time, it is ſaid of a mas, who 
is ing old, 755 yay wi, he is is a een EEO 


TEE IT 2 a. 
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Uſes was anocher: Prince: who went to 410s 
ſiege of Troy; he was King of Ithaca, and ſon 
of Laertes. His wife's name was Penelope, with 
whom he was ſo much in love, that, unwilling 
1 5 | | 0 
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to e ED he feigned himſelf 60 in order to 
be excuſed going to the fiege of Troy; but, this 
device being diſcovered, he: was compelled to em- 
bark for Ilion. He was the moft artful and fub- 
tile of all the Greeks. During thoſe ten years of his 
abſence at T roy, Penelope had ſeveral lovers, but 
ſhe gave encouragement to none z ſo that even 
now, when a woman is neee for ene of ſhe 
1s called a Penelope. © ee 
After the deſtruction of Troy. Ulyſſes was ſe. 
veral years before he reached his kingdom,” being 
toſſed about by tempeſts and various aceidents. 
The voyages of Ulyſſes have been tlie ſubject 
of a very fine poem, written by Homer, in Greck, : 
and called The Odiſley. Ulyſſes bad one i 
whoſe name was T cltnhEnus.” TEE” * 
"Thee were alſo many „illuſtrious N he 
Trojan ſide. Priam was their King. He was 
very old, and had had fifty children by his wife 
Hecuba. After the taking of Troy, he was killed 
by Pyrrhus, the ſon of Achilles, and Hen Walle 
e to N a 


sn ot Hi” 


Hector was ſon to Priam, and the brayeſt 6 th 
Trojans : ; Andromache was his wife, and his ſon's 
name Aſtyanax. He reſolved to engage Achilles; 
who willed him, and then brutally faſtened his dead 

body 


© S: 
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. his car, aud dragged it in eriumph round 
© the walls of Troy. 

After that city was taken, his wife, A 
became captive to Pyrrhus, the ſon of Achilles. 
He ao Crt fell in loye 35. and e her:. 


Story of Cν,m ! 


Callndes, daughter of Priam, was ſo beautiful; 
that the God Apollo fell in love with her; and gave 
her the power of foretelling future events, Upon 
condition of her compliance with his deſires. But 
as ſhe. deceived the God, by not gratifying his 
wiſhes, he ordered matters in ſuch a manner, that; 
although ſhe! always foretold truth, no body be- 
| Heved her. It is even now ſaid of a perſon who 
foretels the conſequences of an affair, and 18 not 


W 1 8 is a ene | 


6, 
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1 was 2 Tro an Prince, ſon of Anchiſes, 
and of the Goddeſs Venus, who protected him 
in all the dangers he underwent. His wife's name 
was Creuſa; by whom he had a ſon called Aſca- 
nius, or Iulus. When Troy was burnt, he made 
his eſcape, and carried his father Anchiſes upon 
his back; for which reaſon he was ſurnamed The 
Pious Eneas, i 

You OY: know What N to him. 
with 


with Dido, at Carthage. After whe het 2 


married Lavinia, daughter to King Latinus. 


voulut: Jamais Pecouter, 


Italy, where, having killed his rival, wan 


From Eneas and Lavinia was hs av Romulus, | 


ff 2 7 Ft 85 ** 
the founder of Rome. | ff ITED 
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LETTER vi. 
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A Mewonth, ce agen Juillr | 
MON CHER ENFANT; . TE 25 | 


E vous ai envoie dans ma 1 5 Thiſtoire 
d' Atalante 2 qui ſuccomba à la tentation de 


Tor; je vous envoie A oette heure, Phiſtoire d'une 


femme, qui tint bon contre toutes les tentations; 
c'eſt Daphne fille du fleuye Pence. Apollon en fut 
Eperdiiment amoureux; et Apollon <toit comme 


vous ſavez un Dieu fort accompli ; car il Etoit jeune 
et bien fait, d'ailleurs c'ẽtoit le Dieu du Jour, de 


la Muſique, et de la Poeſie. Voici bien du brillant; 24 
mais n importe, il la 1 8 wvhilemen, et elle ne 


1 


Vn jour done Paiant rencontre Fl les {hips 3 
il la pourſuivit, dans le deſſein de la forcer. Daphne 1 
courſit de ſon mieux pour Peviter; mais à la fin, 
n' en pouvant plus, Apollon ctoit ſur le point de 
la prendre dans ſes bras; quand les Dieu, qui ap- 


prouvoient ſa vertu, et plaignoient fon fort, "a 


* Qui ne {e trouve pas. 


changerent 


« of * Ge a 0 
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k n " fo. 75 1 I 8 . 29 
ys . . Lautier; de ſorte dw Apollon, qui 
: G fares . la chere Daphne, fut bien ſurpris 
; nr. ut Arbre. entre ſes bras. Mais pour lui 
: u UL +l. ordonna que le Laurier ſeroit 
. e "tous' les arbres,. et qu'on en 

CG Ns Fans ux, et les plus 

; rs fait depuis 
ee meme ſouvent 

Jes, I Ter pour Kiftoires. 

Un 21 e ud 5 „Wee a cueilli des 

1 Zh 12 Gebetes Ce ſt à dire 
ia nen ene des ele BU N diſtinguẽé par ſa 

5 brayvbure. J'eſpete d Age ie denne vous. = 
2 _- ringueres auſſi par. Vötre Gag Des une qualité 
N très becclſaite k an Nansen Bienert qui da 
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are brilliant qualities; but, notwithſtan | the 
nymph was Nat and the lover d * io wx 


the moſt honourable of al trees and ordained A 


afterwards obſerved} by the ancients, Tou will even 
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was farprifed x to 0 a: 1 5 Wee But, a as a 
teſtimony of his love; he dectecd. the: Laurel to be 


victorious Warriors, ee Poets to be 
crowned with it , an :iponction. Which was ever 


often find, among the modern Poets, Laurels for 
Victories. Such- a-one i loaded wich Laurels; ſuch- 
a-one has gathered Laurels in the held of battle, 
This means, he has been  viſtorious, and has dif- \ 
tinguiſhed himfelf k by: bis bravery. — hope thats: in 
time, you too Will be famous for your. courage. by) 
Valour is eſſential to a gentlemans * that ic FD 
adds —_— to bis ene. 8 Adieu. ee 
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of. 72 vis, bien alſe d': ws que vous etes reve- 
Uh 225555 gabe et . galllard de vos. yoiages. La danſe de 


* 
a 1. 


5 ares ar g que vous avez faite ne vous aura pas tant 

pla, que celle que vous allez eee avec votre 

maitre 5 danler. * ol 5 
Ce * * 


„le tems: etant ! precieux,' et la vie courte, u n'en 
faut pas erde. Un homme deſprit tire parti du 


| pl fiir, ou à Letude. L'oiſivetẽ, dit- 
on, ct 12 mere de tous les vices; mais au moins 
. ſur qu'elle e. eſt Vappanage des ſots, et qu'il n'y 
a rien de plus mepriſable qu'un fainẽant. Caton 
| le Cenſeur, un vieux Romain, d'une grande vertu, 
5 a et d'une grande ſageſſe, diſoit qu'il n'y avoit que 
trois choſes dans fa vie dont il ſe repentoit; la pre- 


e oat ctre Ale une fois par mer, 1a oh il pou- 
voit aller par terre; et la derniere, d'avoir paſſe un 
jour ſans rien faire. De la maniere que vous em- 
ploiez votre tems, j*avoue que je ſuis envieux du 
plaiſir ade vous aurez, de vous voir bien plus ſa- 
vant, que les autres gargons pu ages que vous. 


Quel 


tum ie je ais que vous aimez A 1 Fu : 
preſuppole;,q8e - vous avez repris votre Ecole ; car 


tems, et le mer tout} A profit, ou, à plaiſir; il neſt 
7 3 jamais ſans falre quelque choſe, et il eſt toujours 


5 miere Etoit, dbavoir dit un ſecret à ſa femme; la 
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Quel honneur cela vous kera; 3 quelle di | 6.1 


quels applaudiſſemeris vous trouverez” qa . 
5 Avouez que cela. ſera. bien flatteur: Aut eg L 


en merite et en hats Au her aue FC 
ſurpaſſer les autres ſeulememt, en rangz * de 
en habits, et en Equipage, 1 n elt qu'une ſorts! 
qui rend un homme fort ridicule: 8 


amuſer avec les cartes, car” a "cette jos 
jours ſont courts, vous ne  POUrTEZ R= 52 
promenade les apres' diners; il fl fave. eee fe, di- 
vertir; rien ne vous divertira plus. bf. de 99 088 
les cartes. Adieu! vous Sew: N efit 
gargon. . 3 et * 2 5 00 


' 
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MY DEAR CHILD, Di 
I Am very glad to hear, "hat"; art dernde 
from your travels well, and in gpBOd h | 
The three days dance which ye. have. Dorn 
not, I believe, been quite ſo 28 recable + 
which you are now gong. to "ip 
dancing- maſter. | 3 ; 

As I know you have a ifine? wang th, 1 | 
take it for granted that you have rely 9 
ſtudies ; ; for time is precious, life wor, and con- 

6 „ ſequently 


4 
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ſequently one muſt not loſe a ſingle moment. A 
man of ſenſe knows how to make ahe moſt of time, 
and puts out his whole ſum, either to intereft or to 
: pleaſure : he is never idle; but conſtantly employed 


either in amuſements or in ſtudy. It is a ſaying, 


that idleneſs is the mother of all vice. At leaſt, 


it is certain, that lazineſs is the inheritance of fools; 
and nothing ſo deſpicable as a ſluggard. Cato the 
Cenſor, an old Roman, of great virtue and much 
wiſdom, uſed to ſay, there were but three actions 
of his life which he regretted. The firſt was, the 


having told A ſecret to his wife; the ſecond, that 
he had once gone by ſea when he might have gone 


by land; and the third, the having paſſed one day 


without doing any thing. Conſidering the manner 
in which you employ your time, I own that I am 


envious - of the pleaſure you will have in finding 


' yourſelf more learned than other boys, even thoſe 
who are older than yourſelf. What honour this 


will do you! What diſtinctions, what. applauſes 
will follow, wherever you go! You. muſt confeſs 


that this cannot but give you pleaſure. The being 
deſirous of ſurpaſſing them in merit and learning, 


is a very laudable ambition; whereas the wiſhing 
to outſhine others in rank, in expence, in clothes, 
and in equipage, is a filly n ar makes a 


man appear ridiculous. 


Let us return to our Gavaraphy, in „order to 
amuſe ourſelves with maps. Now the days are 


mort, you cannot walk out in the evening; * yet 


Vor. I. 2, © Ts RE 
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one muſt amuſe one's ſelf; and there is nothing » 
entertaining as maps. Adieu! you are an excellent 
little boy. V 
Make my compliments to your Mamma. 


Li TEK og. 


A Bath, ce 4eme GO gcbre, 17 38. 
MON CHER ENFANT, 


OUS voiez bien, qu'en vous Ecrivant fi 


ſouvent, et de la maniere dont je le fais, je ne 
vous traite pas en petit enfant, mais en gargon qui a 


de Pambition, et qui aime a apprendre, et i &inſtruire, 
De forte que je ſuis perſuade queen liſant mes lettres, 


vous faites attention, non ſeulement à la matiere 
qu'elles traitent, mais auſſi a Forthographe, et au 
ſtyle. Car il eſt tres important de ſavoir bien écrire 
des lettres; on en a beſoin tous les jours dans le com- 
merce de la vie, ſoit pour les affaires, ſoit pour 
les plaiſirs, et Fon ne pardonne qu' aux Dames, 
des fautes d' orthographe et de ſtyle. Quand vous 


ſerez plus grand, vous lirez les Epitres, (c'eſt 1 


dire les lettres) de Ciceron, qui ſont le modele le 
plus parfait de la maniere de bien écrire. A pro- 
pos de Ciceron, il faut vous dire un peu, qui il 
etoit; c' toit un vieux Romain, qui vivoit il y a 
dix-huit cents ans: homme d'un grand genie, et 

5 ED + 
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To HIS SON. 35 
le plus celebre Orateur qui ait jamais &te. Ne 
faut-il pas, par parentheſe, vous expliquer ce que 
c'eſt qu'un Orateur? Je crois bien que oui. Un 
Orateur donc, c'eſt un homme qui harangue dans 
une aſſemblẽe publique, et qui parle avec ᷑lo- 
quence, c'eſt à dire qui raiſonne bien, qui a un 
beau ſtyle, et qui choiſit bien ſes paroles. Or 
jamais homme n'a mieux fait toutes ces choſes que 
Ciceron; il parloit quelquefois à tout le peuple 
Romain, et par ſon eloquence il leur perſuadoit tout 
ce qu'il vouloit. Quelquefois auſſi il entreprenoit les 
proces de ſes amis, il plaidoit pour eux devant des 
Juges, et il manquoit rarement d'emporter leurs 
ſuffrages, c'eſt à dire, leurs voix, leurs deciſions, 


en fa faveur. Il avoit rendu de grands ſervices i 
la Republique Romaine, pendant qu'elle joiiiffoit 


de ſa liberté; mais quand elle fut aſſujettie par 
Jules Cefar, le premier Empereur Romain, il de- 
vint ſuſpect aux Tyrans, et fut à la fin ẽgorgẽ par 
les ordres de Marc Antoine, qui le haiffoit, parce 
qu'il avoit harangue fi fortement contre lui, quand 
il vouloit ſe rendre maitre de Rome. 

Souvenez vous toujours, Sil y a quelques mots | 
dans mes lettres, que vous n'entendez pas parfaite- 
ment, d'en demander Fe explication a votre Maman, 
ou de les chercher dans le Dictionnaire. Adieu. 
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TRANSLATION. 


| Bath, October the ew 17 5 
MY DEAR CHILD, | 
Y my writing ſo often, and by the manner in 
which I write, you will eaſily ſee, that I do 
not treat you as a little child, but as a boy who 
loves to learn, and 1s ambitious of receiving in- 
ſtructions. I am even perſuaded, that in reading 
my letters, you are attentive, not only to the ſub- 
ject of which they treat, but likewiſe to the or- 
thography, and to the ſtyle. It is of the greateſt 
importance to write letters well; as this is a talent 
which unavoidably occurs every day of one's life, 
as well in buſineſs as in pleaſure; and inaccura- 
cies in orthography, or in ſtyle, are never pardoned 
but in ladies. When you are older, you will read 
the Epiſtles (that is to ſay letters) of Cicero; 
which are the moſt perfect models of good writ- 
ing. A propos of Cicero; I muſt give you ſome 
account of him. He was an old Roman, who 
lived eighteen hundred years ago; a man of great 
genius, and the moſt. celebrated Orator that ever 
was. Will it not be neceſfary to explain to you 
what an Orator is? I believe I muſt. An Orator 
is a man who harangues in a public aſſembly, and 
who ſpeaks with eloquence; that is to ſay, who 
reaſons well, has a fine ſtyle, and chuſes his words 
_ Properly. Now, never man ſucceeded better than 
"+ Cicero, 


TU BH: Son. „ 
Cicero, in all thoſe different points: he uſed ſome- 


times to ſpeak to the whole people of Rome aſ- 


ſembled; and by the force of his eloquence, per- 


ſuaded them to whatever he pleaſed. At other 
times, he uſed to undertake cauſes, and plead for 
his clients in courts of judicature: and in thoſe 
cauſes he generally had all the ſuffrages, that is 


to ſay, all the opinions, all the deciſions, in his 


favour. While the Roman Republic enjoyed its 
freedom, he did very ſignal ſervices to his coun- 
try; but after it was enſlaved” by Julius Cefar, the 
firſt Emperor of the Romans, Cicero became ſuſ- 
pected by the tyrants; and was at laſt put to 


death by order of Marc Antony, who hated him 


for the ſeverity of his orations againſt him, at the 
time that he endeavoured to obtain the ſovereignty 
of Rome. ; 

In caſe there ſhould be any ad in my letters 
which you do not perfectly underſtand, remember 


always to inquire the explanation from your Mam- 


ma, or elſe to ſeek for them in the Dictionary. 


| Adieu, 


D 3 LETTER 
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| A Bath, e ce | 11ieme + COgobee * 
MON CHER BNFANT, | ney he Face 


OUS aiant parle dans ma ame de Ciceron 

le plus grand Orateur que Rome ait jamais 
produit, (quoiqu'elle en ait produit pluſieurs) je 
vous preſente aujourd'hui Demoſthenes le plus ce- 
lebre des Orateurs Grecs. J'aurois du à la verite 
avoir commence par Demoſthenes, comme Paine, 
car il vivoit a peu pres trois cents ans avant Cice- 
ron; et Ciceron meme a beaucoup profits de la 
lecture de ſes Harangues; comme j eſpere qu' avec 
le tems vous profiterez de tous les deux. Reve- 
nons A Demoſthenes. II etoit” de la celebre ville 
d'Athenes dans la Grece, et il avoit tant d' lo- 
quence, que pendant un certain tems il gouver- 
noit abſolument la ville, et perſuadoit aux Athe- 
niens ce qu'il vouloit. II n'avoit pas naturellement 
le don de la parole, car il bẽgaioit, mais il s'en 
corrigea en mettant, quand il parloit, de petits cail- 
loux dans fa bouche. Il fe diſtingua particuliere- 
ment par les Harangues, qu'il fit contre Philippe, 
Roi de Macedoine, qui vouloit ſe rendre maſtre de 
la Grece. C'eſt pourquoi ces Harangues IA ſont 
intitulẽes, Les Philippiques. Vous voiez de quel 
uſage c'eſt que de ſavoir bien parler, de s'exprimer 
bien, et de s' ẽnoncer avec grace, II n "pu a point de 
| talent, 


T0-H183:$59 8. + -: 39 
talent, par lequel on ſe rend plus agrẽable ou plus 
_ conſiderable, que par celui de bien parler. | 
A propos de la ville 'Athenes ; je crois que 
vous ne la connoiſſez gueres encore; et pourtant il 
eſt bien nẽceſſaire de faire connoiſſance avec elle, 
car fi elle n'a pas été la mere, du moins elle a ẽtẽ 
la nourrice, des Arts et des Sciences, c'eſt à dire, 
que ſi elle ne les a point invents, du moins elle les 
a porte à la perfection. Il eſt vrai que FEgypte a 

Etẽ la Premiere on les Arts et les Sciences ont com- 
mences, mais il eſt vrai auſſi que c'eſt Athenes qui 
les a perfectionnẽs. Les plus grands Philoſophes, 

_ feſt à dire, les gens qui aimoient, et qui ẽtudioient 

_ a ſageſſe, ẽtoient d' Athenes, comme auſſi les meil- 
leurs Poẽtes, et les meilleurs Orateurs. Les Arts 

y ont EE portẽs auſſi a la derniere perfection; 

comme la Sculpture, c'eſt à dire, Part de tailler des 
3 figures en pierre et en marbre; P Architecture, c'eſt 

à dire Part de bien bätir des maiſons, des temples, 

des theatres, La Peinture, la Muſique, enfin tout 

fleuriſſoit 3 Athenes. Les Atheniens avoient Veſ- 
prit delicat, et le gout juſte; ils etoient polis et 
agreables, et l'on appelloit, cet eſprit vif, juste, et 
enjouẽ, qu'ils avoient, le Sel Attique, parce que, 
comme vous ſavez, le ſel a, en meme tems, quelque 
choſe de piquant et d' agrẽeable. On dit meme 
aujourd'hui, d'un homme qui a cette ſorte d'eſprit, 
qu 'il a du Sel Artique, c o'eſt à dire Athénien. J'eſ- 
pere que vous ſerez bien ſale de ce Sel Ia, mais 
pour Petre- il faut apprendre bien des choſes, les 


94 concevoir, et les dire promptement; car les meil. 


"tat ee GM leures 
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leures choſes perdent leur grace fi elles paroiſſent 
trop travaillẽes. Adieu mon petit ami; en voila. 
ale pour aujourdhui. | 
TRANSLATION. 

. | Bath, October the 11th, 1738. 
MY DEAR CHILD, | „ etl 
AVING mentioned Cicero to you in my 
laſt; Cicero, the greateſt Orator that Rome 

ever produced; although it produced ſeveral; I 
this day introduce to your acquaintance Demoſthe- 
nes, the moſt celebrated of the Grecian Orators. 
To fay the truth, I ought to have began with De- 
moſthenes, as the elder; for he lived about three 
hundred years before the other. Cicero, even im- 
proved by reading his Orations, as I hope you will 
in time profit by reading thoſe of both. Let us 
return to Demoſthenes. He was born at Athens, 
a celebrated city in Greece; and ſo commanding 
was his eloquence, that, for a conſiderable time, he 
abſolutely governed the city, and perſuaded the 
people to whatever he pleaſed. His elocution was 
not naturally good, for he ſtammered ; but he got 
the better of that impediment by ſpeaking with ſmall 
pebbles in his mouth. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
more particularly. by his Orations againſt Philip 
King of Macedonia, who had deſigned the conqueſt 
of Greece, Thoſe Orations, being againſt Philip, 
were from thence called Philippics. You ſee how 


| uſcful '? it 15 to be able to * well. to expreſs one's 
IO - ſelf. 


wy | 0 
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ſelf clearly, and to pronounce gracefully.” The ta- 
lent of ſpeaking well, is more eſſentially neceſſary 
than any other, to make us both 3 _ 
conſiderable. | 
A propos of the city of Athens; I believe you at 
preſent know but little of it; and yet it would be 

requiſite to be well informed upon that ſubject; 
for, if Athens was not the mother, at leaſt ſhe was 
nurſe to all the Arts and Sciences; that is to ſay, 
though ſhe did not invent, yet ſhe improved them 
to the higheſt degree of perfection. It is true, that 

Arts and Sciences firſt began in Egypt; but it is as 
certain, that they were brought to perfection at A- 
thens. The greateſt Philoſophers, (that is to ſay, 
men who loved and ſtudied wiſdom) were Atheni- 
ans, as alſo the beſt Poets, and the beſt Orators. 
Arts likewiſe were there brought to the utmoſt per- 
fection; ſuch as Sculpture, which means the art of 
cutting figures in ſtone and in marble; Architec- 
ture, or the art of building houſes, temples, and 
theatres, well. Painting, Muſic, in ſhort, every _ 
art flouriſhed at Athens. The Athenians had great 
delicacy of wit, and juſtneſs of taſte; they were 
polite and agreeable. That fort of lively, juſt, 
and pleaſing wit, which they poſſeſſed, was called 35 
Attic Salt, becauſe ſalt has, as you know, ſome- = 
thing ſharp and yet agreeable, Even now, it is 
ſaid of a man, who has that turn of wit, he has At- 
tic Salt; which means Athenian. 'F hope you will _ 
have a good deal of that Salt; but this requires 
the . many things; the comprehending and 
| 5 expreſſing 
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_ expreſſing them without heſitation : for the beſt 
things loſe much of their merit, if they appear too 
ſtudied. Adieu, my dear boy ; here i is — for 
this w_ 5 


* * N N OR © 


E ſuis bien- aiſe que vous ẽtudiez PHiſtoire Ro- 
maine; car de toutes les anciennes hiſtoires, il n'y 
en a pas de ſi inſtructive, ni qui fourniſſe tant d' exem- 
ples de vertu, de ſageſſe, et de courage. Les autres 
grands Empires, ſavoir, celui des Aſſyriens, celui 
des Perſes, et celui des Macedoniens, ſe ſont Eleves 
preſque tout d'un coup, par des accidens favo- 
rables, et par le ſuccès rapide de leurs armes; mais 
Empire Romain s'eſt aggrandi par degres, et a 
ſurmontẽ les difficultẽs qui s' oppoſoient à ſon ag- 
grandiſſement, autant par ſa vertu, et | par 10 __ 
que par ſes armes. 

Rome, qui fut dans la ſuite la nngitrells du 
monde, n'ẽtoit d'abord, comme vous le favez, 
qu'une | petite ville fondee par Romulus, ſon premier 

| Roi, A la tete d'un petit nombre de bergers et 

Ga er qui ſe rangerent ſous lui; et dans le 
premier denombrement que Romulus fit du peuple, 
c'eſt à dire, la premiere fois, qu'il fit compter le 
nombre des habitans, ils ne montoient qu'à trois 
mille me de pied, et trois cents chevaux, au 


* | OE Ti, lieu 


— 


and the rapidit: 
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Heu qua a la fin de n regne, qui dura trennte ſept 
ans, il y avoit quarante fix mille ROOTS de n 


et mille chevaux. 
Pendant les deux cents cinquante premieres an- 


nees de Rome, c 'eſt à dire, tout le tems qu'elle 
fut gonvernce par des Rois, ſes voiſins lui firent 


la guerre, et tachẽrent d'ẽtouffer dans ſa naiſſance, 


un peuple, dont ils craignoient Faggrandiſſement, 


conſequence naturelle de fa ee Ae ſon courage, 
et de ſa ſageſſe. | . 


Rome donc emploia ſes deux units cinquante 
_ Premieres | annees, à lutter contre ſes plus proches 
voiſins, qu elle ſurmonta; et deux cents einquante 
autres, A ſe rendre maitreſſe de PItalie; de ſorte 
qu'il y avoit cinq cents ans, depuis la fondation | 
de Rome, juſques à ce qu'elle devint maitreſſe de 
Vitalie. Ce fut ſeulement dans les deux cents 
annẽes ſuivantes qu'elle ſe rendit la maitreſſe du 
monde, c'eſt à lan nu Fu” ans oo, a fa fonda- 
tion, i e A | ery ml 
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Jon ah to. hee! you ſtudy the: Roman hiſtory: . 


for, of all ancient hiſtories, it is the moſt in- 
ſtructive, and furniſhes moſt examples of virtue, 


wiſdom, and courage. The other great Empires, 
as the Aſſyrian, Perſian, and Macedonian, ſprung 


up, almoſt of a ſudden, by favourable accidents, 


man 


5 


of their conqueſts z but the 8 
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man Empire extended itſelf gradu ally, and ſur- 
mounted the obſtacles that oppoſed its aggrandiſe- 
ment, not leſs by virtue and wiſdom, than 185 . 
of arms. 

Rome, which at wth became the miſtreſs of 
the world, was (as you know) in the beginning 
but a ſmall city, founded by Romulus, her firſt 
King, at the head of an inconſiderable number of 
herdſmen and vagabonds, who had made him their 
Chief. At the firſt ſurvey Romulus made of his 
people; that is, the firſt time he took an account 
of the inhabitants, they amounted only to three 
thouſand foot and three hundred horſe; whereas, 
towards the end of his reign, which laſted nw. 
ſeven years, he reckoned forty- ſix eng: foot, 
and one thouſand horſe. 

During the firſt two hundred and fey os of 
Rome, as long as it was governed by Kings, the 
Romans were engaged in frequent wars with their 
| neighbours ; ; who endeavoured to cruſh in its in- 
fancy a ſtate whoſe future greatneſs they dreaded, 
as the natural conſequence « of its virtue, courage, 
and wiſdom. 
Thus Rome plans its firſt two hundred and 
fifty years in ſtruggling with the neighbouring | 
States, who were in, that period intirely fubdued ; 
and two hundred and fifty more in conquering the 
reſt of Italy: fo that we reckon five hundred years | 
from the foundation of Rome to the intire con- 
queſt of Italy. And in the following two hun- 
dred . ſhe attained to the "WG of the 
-- "World; 


- 


r 
— 


World ; that is, in ſeven hundred years from the 
foundation of the city. | 


IIS —— 
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LETTER XIII. 


OMULUS, qui (comme j je vous Pai d&a a) 
toit le Fondateur, et le premier Roi de Rome, 


nouvelle ville, ſongea ? a tous les motens den augmen- 


ſerviroit d'aſyle, c'eſt a dire, de refuge et de lieu de 
ſuretẽ pour ceux qui ſeroient bannis des autres villes 
d'Italie. Cela lui attira bien des gens qui ſortirent 
de ces villes, ſoit à cauſe de leurs dettes, foit a cauſe 
des crimes qu' ils y avoient commis : car un afyle eſt 
un endroit qui ſert de protection à tous ceux qui y 


ne peut les y prendre ni les punir. Avouez qu'il eſt 
affez ſurprenant que Pun pareil amas de vauriens et 
de coquins, il en ſoit ſorti la nation la plus ſage et 
la plus vertueufe qui fut jamais. Mais c eſt que 


ple de! Heros, et de Sens vertueux. 175 


AO 
een 
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waiant Pas d'abord beaucoup d'habitans pour ſa 


ter le nombre, et pour cet effet, il publia quelle 


viennent, quelque crime qu' ils aient commis, et᷑ on 


Romulus y fit de fi bonnes loix, inſpira à tout le 


peuple, un tel amour de la patrie, et de la gloire, 7 
etablit ſi bien la religion, et le culte des Dieux, que 


pendant quelques centaines d' annẽes ce fut un peu- 


TRANS. 
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TRANSLATION. 


OMULUS, who (as I have already told you) 
was the founder and firſt King of Rome, not 
having ſufficient inhabitants for his new city, conſi- 
dered every method by which he might augment 
their number; and to that end, he iſſued out a' pro- 
clamation, declaring, that it ſhould, be an aſylum, 
or, in other words, a ſanctuary and place of lafety, 
for ſuch as were baniſhed from the different cities of 
Italy. This device brought to him many people, 
who quitted their reſpective towns, whether for debt, 
or on account of crimes which they had committed: 
an aſylum being a place of protection for all who fly 
to it; where, let their offences be what they will, 
they cannot. be apprehended or puniſhed. Pray, is 
it not very aſtoniſhing, that, from ſuch a vile aſſem- 
blage « of vagrants and rogues, the wiſeſt and moſt 
virtuous nation, that ever exiſted, ſhould deduce i its 
origin? The reaſon is this; Romulus enacted ſuch 
wholeſome laws, inſpired his people with ſo great a 
loye of glory and their country, and ſo firmly eſta- 


bliſhed religion, and the worſhip of the Gods, that, 


for ſome ſucceeding ages, they Sonny. a nation jo 
Heroes and virtuous men, 1275 | 


7 
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E vous ai deja ſouvent parlé as la neceſlits qu F | 
Va de ſavoir Phiſtoire à fond; mais je ne peux 
pas vous le redire trop ſouvent. Ciceron Pappelle 
avec raiſon; Teſtis temporum, lum veritatis, via 
memoriæ, magiſtra vitæ, nuntia vetuſtatis. Par le ſe- 
cours de Phiſtoire un jeune homme peut, en quelque 
fagon; acquerir experience de la vieilleſſe; en liſant 
coe qui a £te fait, il apprend ce qu'il aa faire, et plus 
il eſt HTC __ n mieux il ſaura ſe conduire 2 
Pavenir. bo, | 

De toutes bi Hiſtoires anciennes, Is; plus in- 
terefſante, ct la plus inſtructive, c'eſt Phiſtoire Ro- 
maine. Elle eſt la plus fertile en grands hommes, 
et en grands evẽnemens. Elle nous anime, plus 
que toute autre, à la vertu; en nous montrant, 
comment une petite ville, comme Rome, fondee 
par une poignẽe de Patres et d' Aventuriers, s'eſt 
rendue dans Feſpace de ſept cents ans maitreſſe 
du _— par, le molen de ſa vertu et de ſon 
cog . 
C'eſt pourquoi Jen ai t un besen fort en 
racourci. Pour vous en faciliter la connoiſſance, 
et imprimer d' autant mieux dans votre eſprit, 
Vous le traduirez peu à peu, dans un livre que 
vous m' apporterez tous les Dimanches. 

Tout le tems de Phiſtoire Romaine, depuis Romu- 
lus juſqu'? a Auguſte, qui-eſt de ſept cents vine trois 
— peut ſe diviſer en trois parties. | 


i 
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La premiere eſt ſous les ſept Rois de Rome, et 
dure deux cents quarante quatre ans. 


La ſeconde depuis Ferabliſement des Confuls 
et Pexpulſion des Rois, juſqu'a la premiere Grierre 


eng eſt auſſi de deux cents 5 nappa _ 


0s; 

La Goißeme ebend, . h premiere Guerre 
Punique juiquiau regne Auguſte, et elle dure 
deux cents trente-cinq ans; ce qui fait en tout, 


les ſept- cents vingt trois ans, ci-defſus .mention- 


nes, _ Ta EY atk au ww Au- 
guſte. 
Sous le regne SAuguſte, bone * Inch au Mts 


haut point de fa grandeur, car elle toit la Mai- 


treſſe du Monde; mais elle ne Fetoit plus d'elle 
meme; aiant perdu fon ancienne hberte, et fon 
ancienne vertu. Auguſte y etablit le Pouvoir ab- 
ſolu des Empereurs, qui devint bien-tôt une ty- 
rannie horrible et cruelle ſous les autres Empereurs 
ſes ſucceſſeurs, moĩennant quoi, Rome dẽchũt de ſa 
grandeur en moins de tems ye elle n'en avoit _ 
e eee, a6 be In 


Le premier gouvernement 5 Rome. far Mo- 


narchique, mais une Monarchie bornẽe, et pas 


abſolue, car le Sẽnat partageoit l'autorité avec le 


Roi. Le Roiaume -Etoit électif, et non pas | here- 
ditaire, c'eſt à dire, quand un Roi mouroit, on en 
choiſiſſoit un autre, et le fils ne ſuccẽdoit pas au 
pere. Romulus, qui fut le fondateur de Rome, 
en fut auſſi le premier Roi. II fut eld par le 


peuple, et forma le premier plan du gouvernement. 


8 — y WP . 
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II etablit le Senat, qui conſiſtoit en cent membres; 


et partagea le peuple en trois ordres. Les Pa- 


triciens, c'eſt A dire les gens du Premier rang; 


les Chevaliers, c'eſt à dire ceux du ſecond 
rang; tout le om Etoit ROE * appella Ne 


beiens. 


voile. 
i 


e TRANSLATION. 


1 


Have often told you hy neciflhey; it was to 


it Teſtis temporum, lux veritatis, vita memoriæ, ma- 
giſtra vitæ, nuntia vetuſtatis. By the help of Hiſtory, 


a young man may, in ſome meaſure, acquire” 'the 


experience of old-age. In reading what has been 


done, he is appriſed of what he has to do; and, 


the more he is informed of what is paſt, the better 


he will know how to ne himſelf for the fu- | 


ture. 


Of all ancient | hiſtories,” ths Nenad 18 WY abt 


intereſting and inſtructive. It abounds moſt with 
accounts of illuftrious men, and preſents us with 


the greateſt number of important events. It like- 


wiſe ſpurs us on, more than any other, to virtu- 


ous actions, by ſhowing how a ſmall city, ke 


Rome, founded by a handful ef ſhepherds and 


Vor. I. pl 1 E | 5 vagabonds, 


Fraduiſez ceci en Anglois, et apPerteꝛ * moi | 
Dimanche, cerit- fur ces wy gh _ "0 vous en- 


have a perfect knowledge of Hiſtory; but can- 
not repeat it often enough. Cicero properly calls 


| 
| 
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could, in the ſpace of ſeven hundred | 
treſs Ke the Oro: 0 cou- 


vagabond⸗ 
ears, render herſelf mi 
rage and virtue. 
Hence it is, that I 3 xeſolved, 1 oa a mo | 
abridgement of that hiſtory, in order to facilitate 
your acquiring the knowledge of it; and, for the 
better imprinting it in your mind, I deſire that, 
by little and little, you would tranſlate, and copy 
it fair into a book, which you muſt not alli 
bring to me every Sunday. 5 6 
The whole time of the Roman 1 ng ph Ro- 
mulus down to Auguſtus Ceſar, being ſeven hun- 
dred and.; twenty-three. Wan, may be divided ure | 


three periods. PTS e 40 
The fgirſt, under ahe ſcues, Kings, is of o han. 
dred and forty-four years. 1 N . 


The ſecond, from the expulſion 5 the Kings, 1 
and , eſtabliſhment of the Conſuls, to the firſt Punic 
MWar, is likewiſe two hundred. and — 
years. N n eite 
„Ihe third... , Co hy; fiſt 8 War down 
to the reign. of Auguſtus Ceſar, and laſts two 
hundred and thirty-five years: which three pe- 
riods, ;added together, make up the ſeven bun- 
dred and twenty-three: years above-mentioned, from | 
the foundation of Rome to the reign. of 1 
J 1 
In the reign of pr hem an nag was at 5g 
ſummit of her greatneſs; for ſhe was miſtreſs of 
MM world, though no longer miſtreſs, of herſelf, 
„ | having 


7 
— 
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hive" loſt both her ancient liberty and ner an- 
cient” vrtis Auguſtus eſtabliſhed the Imperial 
power, which ſoon U ee into the moſt de- 
teſtable and cruel” tyranny; under the ſuctecd- 


ing Emperors; in conſequence of which, Rome 


fell from her former greatneſs, in a ſhorter 8 yd 
of time than ſhe had'taken to aſcend to it. 


The firſt form of government ekablben at 


Rome was Monarchical; but a limited, not an ab- 
ſolute Monarchy, as the power was divided be- 
tween the King and the Senate. The Kingdom was 


elective, and not hereditary; that is, When one 
King died, another was choſen in his room,” and 
the ſon of the deceaſed King did not ſucceed? him. 
Romulus, who was founder of Rome, was alſo Her 


firſt King; he was elected by the people; and he 
formed the firſt ſyſtem of government. He ap- 


pointed the Senate, which confiſted of one hun- 


dred; and divided the people into three orders; 


namely, Patricians, who were of the firſt rank or 
order; Knights; of the ſecond; and the third Was 


the common people, whom he called Plæbeſans. 
Tranſlate this into Engliſh, and bring it me 


next Sunday, written _ che lines which L now! 


ſend you. M1. VIEW! IV OLL 11 51411. *I! e 3065 408 
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OMULUS + et Rn Etoient, Jameson et 
fils de Rhea Sylvia, fille de Numitor Roi 
N Albe. Rhea Sylvia fut enfermés et miſe au not- 
bre des Veſtales, par fon oncle Amulius, afin 
qu'elle weut point d enfans, car les Veſtales «toitnt 
obligces' à la chaſtetẽ. Elle devint pourtant groſſe, 
et pretentlit que le Dieu Mars l'avoit forcëe. Quand 
elle accoucha de Romulus et de Remus, Amulius 
ordonna qu'ils fuſſent jettes dans le Tibre. IIS y 
furent effectivement portẽs dans leur berceau; 
mais Peau 8'6tant retiree le berceau reſta à ſec. 
Une Louve qui Etoit venue la pour boire, les 
allaita, juſques à ce que Fauſtulus, un berger; les 
emporta chez lui, et les éleva comme ſiens. Etant 
devenus grands, ils allérent avec nombre de La- 
tins; d'Albains, et de bergers, et ils fonderent 
Rome. Romulus pour regner ſeul, tua ſon frere 
Remus, et fut deelarẽ Roi par tous ces gens I. 
Etant devenu Souverain, 11 partagea le peuple en 
trois tribus et trente. Curies, en Patriciens, Plé- 
bẽiens, Senat, Patrons, Cliens, et Chevaliers, Ties 
Patriciens étoient les "hem! accreditss,” et les plus 
conſidErables. Les Plẽbèiens ẽtoient le petit peuple. 
Les Patrons étoient les gens les plus reſpectables 
qui protẽgeoient un certain nombre du petit peuple, 
qu'on appelloit leurs Cliens. Le Sënat conſiſtoit 
de cent perſonnes choiſies d entre les Patriciens, et 
les Chevaliers . une troupe de trois cents 

„ 1 5 3 


* 


ns wr: Sow) i104 By 
hommes 2 cheval, qui ſervoient de 1 du ne 
a Romulus, et qu'il appella Celerer. 1 
Mais Romulus ne ſe cohtenta pas de ces rẽ- 
glemens civils, il inſtitua auſſi le culte des Dieas, 
et établit les Aruſpices et les Augures, qui ẽtojent 
des Pretres,, dont les premiers conſultoient les en- 
trailles des victimes quꝰoh ſabrifioit; et les derniers 
obſervoient le vob, et le chant des oiſeaux, et de- - 
claroient ſi les prẽſages ẽtoient favorables ou non, 
avant. qu on entreprit quelque choſe que ce put etre. 
- Romulus, pour attirer des habitants I' ſa nou - 
velle ville, la dEclara un aſyle à tous ceux qui vi- 
endrojent y ttablir; ce qui attira un nombre in- 


. fim de gens; qui y accoururent des autres villes, et | 
I campagnes voiſines. Un Aſyle veut dire, un lieu 
* de furete, et de protection, pour ceux qui ſont en- 
1 dettes; ou qui aiant oommis des crimes, ſe ſauvent 
„ de la juſtice. Dans les pais Catholiques; les egliſes 

; ſont actuellement des alles! I toute ſorte de 
> nne qui s'y refugient. n Corn 

: Mais on rhanquoit de 1 * lis i p“ 

. ſuppleer- a ce defaut, Romilus. envoia;;faire; des 

} propoſitions de mariage à ſes voiſins les Sabins, 

: mais les Sabins- rtjetterent ces propoſitions, avec 

8 hauteur; ſurquoi Romulus fit publier dans les lieux 

N oirconvoiſins, qu un tel jour il cclẽbreroit la fete 

8 du: Dieu Conſus , et qu'il invitoit tout le monde, à 
"= y aſfiſter. On y accourut de toutes parts, et Prin, 

it eee en . quant tout d'un coup, à un 
t 8 9 W NN Kan; des Conieils. ty | 
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ſignal donné, les Romains, 80 2 la main, fe 
ſaiſiſſent de toutes les femmes qui y Etoient: et les 
Epouſerent après. Cet ẽvẽnement remarquable ap- 
pelle PEnlsvement des Sabines. Les Sabins irrités 
de cet affront, et de eette injuſtice, declarerent la 
guerre aux Romains, qui fut termine et une paix 
conclué, par l'entremiſe des femmes Sabines, qui 
Etoient &tablics 3 Rome. Les Romains et les Sabins 
s' unirent parfaitement, ne firent qu'un peuple; r 
Tatiu Roi des Sabins regna conjointement avec Ro- 
mulus. Tatius per en N eee mene 
regna encore ſeul. eee Th e e cl en. 
Al faut e us) e DEcbbvitnibie des Sabines fut 
une action: plus utile que juſte: mais Putilitẽ ne doit 
pas autoriſer Vinjuſtice;' car l'on doir tout ſouffrir, 
et meme mourir, plutõt que de commettre une injuſ- 
tice. Auſſi ce fut la ſeule que les Romains firent pen- 
dant plufieurs ſi6cles ; Un Sièẽcle veut dire, cent ans. 
Les voiſins de Rome devinrent bientôt Jaloux 
de cette puiſſance naiſſante; de ſorte que Romulus 
eut encore Pluſieurs guerres à ſoutenir, dans leſquelles 
iF remporta todjours la victoire; mais comine il 
commencoit à devenir tyrannique chez lui, et qu'il 
vouloit 6ter au Senat leurs privileges, pour regner 
plus deſpotiquement; tout d'un coup il diſparut et 
Pon ne le vit plus. La verite eſt que les Sẽnateurs 
Pavoient tu; mais comme ils craignoient la Colere 
du peuple, un Senateur'des plus acctedites,. nommẽ 
| Proculus Julius, proteſta au peupleZ que Romulus 
ui avoit apparu comme Dieu, et Favoit aſſurẽ 
5 qu al 
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qu 'il-avoit ẽtẽ tranſportẽ au Ciel, et place parmi 


les Dieux; qu'il vouloit meme que les Romains 
Padoraſſent ſous le, nom oF n 406; a als 
brent. e i VEL OMe: 464 - 
Remarquez bien que ay gouyernement: de Boche | 
ſous Romulus ẽtoit un gouvernement mixte et libre; 
et que le Roi toit rien moins qu'abſolu; au con- 
traire il partageoit ; Pautoxitẽ, avec le Sẽnat, et le 
peuple, à peu pres comme le Roi, ici, avec la Cham- 
bre Haute, et la Chambre Baſſe. De ſorte que Ro- 


mulus voulant faire une inj juſtice fi eriante, que de 


belliqueux : comme 


violer les droits du Senat et la libertẽ du peuple, fut. 


punti, comme tout tyran merite de etre. 
ommeſa un droit naxurel, à ſa liberts, et qui- 


conque veut la lui ravir, merite la. mort, plus que 


celui qui ne cherche aus a Joi antes ſon; argent ſur, le 
Sehe chemin. «x1 #655 {4644 57 N 8 9211 
La plupart des loiz 4 et des arrangemens fe Ro- 
mulus, avoient '<gard principalement à la guerre, et 
ẽtoient formés dans le deſſein de rendre le. peuple 


en effet il le fut, plus que tout 


autre. Mais c ẽtoit auſſi un bonheur pour Rome, 


que ſon ſucceſſeur, Numa Pompilius, eteit d un na- 
tarel pacifique, qu il Sappliqua a <tablirle- bon ordre 


dans la ville, et, a, faire des loi, pour Fc ee, la 
Wen Jn ien. 3 3 15 * 2311 1 aſt 1 709 


Apres la mort de Romulus, il y eut un Inter- 


degge d'un fan; un- 
mort dun Roi et, election d'un autre; ce qui peut 


/ 


gne eſt Pintervalle entre la 


1 * 


ee Royer hae les Rol aumes Electifs; car 
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dans les Monarchies, Heréditaires, des Pinſtant 
qu un Roi meurt, ſon fils ou ſon plus proche parent 
dęvient immediatement Roi. Pendant cet inter- 
regne, ! les, Senateurs faiſoient alternativement les fonc- 
4525 de Roi. Mais le peuple ſe laſſa de cette ſorte 

3. e gouvernement, et voulut un Roi. Le choix 


60 difficile; les Sabins dun cõtẽ, et les Romains 


de autre, voulant chacun un Rai Centre, eux, II 


y avoit alors dans la petite ville de Cures, pas loin 


de Rome, un homme d'une grande reputation. de 
probitè, et de Juſtice, appellè Numa Pompilius, 
Wh Mmenoit, une vie ,xetirce et champeètre, et joũiſſoit 
un doysx, Kepos, dans la ſolitade de la campagne. 

On, ms donc, unanimement, de le choiſir pour 
Rai: et, 'on enyoia des Ambaſſadeurs de lui notifier. 
Mais bien, Join ,d'etre., ẽbloui par ung Clevationt ſi 
ſuhite, g dall imprerue, il refuſa ; et ne; ſe laiſſa 
flegbif gu' avec, peine, pat les inſtances reiterees des 


Romans et de ſes plus proches parens: meétitant 


d' autant plus cette dignitẽ, qu'il ne la recherchoit 


Rapruarguęa, par cet exemple de Numa. Pom- 
pilius, comment, 15 vertu ſe fait jour, au travers 


meme ge. Pobſcurite dune ,vic , retiree et cham-- 


petre, et comment. tot 00 tard elle eſt tocjours recom: | 


penſce. i ei rte ne eee ere 


Numa place. ſur le trone, ; entreprit.d'adaucir. ks 
mœurs des Romains, et de leux inſpirer un eſprit 
pacifique, par les ẽxerciceß de la religion. Il bãtie 
un, temple. en Fhonneur, du Dieu Janus, qui devoit 
etre un indice * de is | WS ou de la paix; 

. e Etant 
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ctant ouvert en tems de pubire; et fert en tems ds 


paix, II fut fetmé pendant tout ſon regne; mais de- 


puis lors juſqu'au regne de Cẽſar Auguſte, il ne füt 
formẽ que deux fois 214 prettiſers apres 1a premiers” 


Guerre” Punique,- er la ſeconde àprès la bataille* 
Am, od Auguſte det Antoine. Le Dieu 
Janus eſt toujours repreſentẽ avec deu Vilages, 

Pun qui regurde le paſſe et autre Pavenir; cauſe 
de quoi, vous le verrez ſouvent dans les Pottes La- 
tins appells Janus Bijfrons, C eſt à dire ow” a deux” 
fronts. \ Mais pour revenir à Numa: il precetidit” 
avoir des entretiens ſecrets avec 1a Nymphe Egerie 


pour diſpoſer le peuple, qui aime raijours" Ie mer- 


veilleux, à mieux recevoir ſes loix et ſes reglemens, of 
comme lui 6tanc inſpires par la divinité meme.” x 
Enfin il Etablit le bon ordre, à la ville et à 14 
campagne; il inſpira A ſes ſujets amour du travail,” 
de la frugalité, et meme de la pauvreté. Apres 
avoirlirẽgnẽ ere trois ans; i mourut regtetts ; 
denolediapedplet + (11g e 92,419 ROAR 
On peut dire; que Rade ẽtoĩt redevidble de toute 


ſa grandeur a ſes deux premiers Rois, Romulus (k 


Numa, qui en jetterent les fondemens. Romulus 
ne. forma ſes ſujets qu la guerre; Numa qu 


la paix et à la juſtice. Sans Numa, ils auroient 


ete feroces et barbates'; ſans Romulus, Alg ladders 
peut. tre reſtẽs dans le repbs, et Pobſcurite,” Mais 


c' toit cet heureux aſſemblage de vertus religieuſes, 
civiles et ee qui les rendit à la fin les maftres N 


du inonde} ,»ĩ ln e eee ee fl 
Tullus Hoſtilius fut ely Roi, bientot après la 
55 mort 


quelque , diſtant 
 bleſſures leur permettoient 
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mort de Numa Pompilius. II avoit Þ eſprit auf 
guerrier, que Numa Lavoit, eu pacifique, etꝭ il — 
bigntot ocgaſion de PFexercer; car la ville d' Albe 


Jalouſę. deja; de: la puiſſance de Rome, chache un 


pretexte pour lui faire la guerre. La guerre Etant. 
declaree de part et d' autre, et les, deux armes ſur 
le point d'en venir aux mains; un Albain -propoſa, 
que pour .Epargner b le f ſang de tant de Sens, on 
choiſiroit dans les deux armèes, un certain nombr E, 


dont la victoire decideroit, du ſort des deux "Ries; 
Tullus Hoftilius accepta la ꝑropoſition. 


II ſe trouvoit dans Farmee des Albains: trois 
eggs quis -appelloient les Curiaces, et dans Far- 
mee, des Romains trois freres auſſi qu'on nommoit 
les Horaces: Ils ẽtoient de part et d' autre a peu p 
de mème aàge et de mème force. Ils furent choiſts, 
et acceptẽrent avec joie un choix qui leur faiſoit 
tant d'honneur. IIs s'avancent entre les deux ar- 
mes, et on donne le ſignal du combat. Diabord 
deux des; Horaces ſont tuẽs par les Curiaces qui 
tous trois furent bleſſes. Lei troiſiẽme Horace toit 


ſans bleſſure, mais ne ſe ſentanto pas aſſea fort pour 
reſiſter aux trois Curiaces, au defaut de force ibuſa 
de ſtratagẽme,. Il. fit donc ſemblant de fuirg et 


aiant fait quelque chemin, il regarda en arriere 
et vit les trois Curiaces, qui le pourſuivoient, 2 
ce Fun de l'autre, ſelon que leurs 
marcher, alors: il re- 

ene ſur ſes pas, et les tue l'un après Lautre. 
Les Romains le regurent avec joie dans leur 
camps mais {a ſceur, qui (toit promiſe à un des 
7 N _ Curiaces, | 
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de larmes, lui reproche d'avoir tuẽ ſon arnant. Sus 


quoi ce jeune vainqueur dans les tranſports de ſon 


emporternent, lui paſſe Fepee au travers du corps. La 


juſtice le condamna à la mort, mais il en appella au 
peuple qui lui pardonna, en een 1 nn 
qu'il venoit de leur rendre. Sy tt Ne 
Tullus Hoſttlius regna trente Sig ans, et fit 
d'autres guerres contre les Sabins et les Latins. 
Oedt un Pence dul aten de grandes qualte 
mais Shan 1 roo e er le Sekte 
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OOMULUs and Remus were twins, and 
ſons of Rhea Sylvia, daughter of Numitor, 


King of Alba. Rhea Sylvia was, by her unele 


Amulius, ſhut up among the Veſtals, and! con- 


ſtrained by him to become one of their number, to 
prevent her having any children: for the Veſtals 


were obliged to inviolable chaſtity She, never- 


| theleſs, proved with child, and pretended ſhe had 
livered: of Romulus and Remus, Amulius com- 


by the God Mars. When ſhe was! de- 


manded the infants to be throwyn into the Fiber. 


They were in fact brought to the river, and ex- 
poſed in their cradle; but the water retirings t | 
remained on the dry ground. A ſhe-wolf coming 
there to drink, ſuekled them, till chey were taken 
home" 7 5 *auſtulus a 5 un "who nnn them 


$ . ? 15 4 
, . : - 
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a his own. When they were grown up; they 
aſſaciated with a number of Latins, Albans, and 
_ . ſhephierds; and founded Rome. Romulus, deſirdus 
of reigning alone, killed his brother Remus, and 
was declared King by his followers. On his ad- 
vancement to the throne, he divided the people into 
three Tribes, and thirty Curiæ; into Purriciams Pl. 
beians, Senate, Patrons, Clients, and Kmights.'' The 
Patricians were the moſt conſiderable. of all. The 
common people were called Plebeians/ The Pa- 
trons were of the moſt reputable ſort, and pro- 
tected a certain number of the lower: claſs; Who went 
under the denomination of their Clients. The Se- 
nate conſiſted of one hundred perſons, choſen from 
among che Patricians; and the Knights wert a ſelebt 
body of three hundred horſemen, who ſerved as Tie 
Guards 1 to whom he gave che er | 
Geleres. * n ie 1 e eee - arm 
But eee ſarisfied->rith-theſe ure 
inſtituted à form of veligious worſtiip; eſtabliſhing 
the Auruſpices amd Augurs. Theſe were Prieſts; and 
the buſimeſs of the former was to inſpect the entrails 
of the victim offered in ſatrifce ; that of the lat- 
of birds, declaring whether the omens were fa- 
vourable or not before che l undertaking of any 
| nnen 0 StrüE DSG iv: Hide, hos ont ne 
Romulus, with a view of attracting pec app es to his 
L 


new city, declared if an alylum, or fan 


Ano were TOP to eſtabliſh their Ibade f in it. 
* his 


en SOR: 7) 8 
This expedient brought an- infinite number of copley ; 
ked to him from the neighbouring towns 
* — An Aſylum, ſigniſies a place of ſaſety 
and. protection, fon all ſuch as are loaded with 
debts, or who have been guilty Are, and fly 
from juſtice... In Catholic countries; their churches 
are, at this very time, Aſylums fon ag of crimi-· 
nals, who take ſhelter in them. AN ene « ee 
But Rome, at chis time, had few or no women! 
to temedy which. Want; Romulus ſent propaſals of 
marriage to his neig bours, the Sabines; who re- 
Jjected them with diſdain: Whereupon Romulus 
publiſhed throughout ali the country, that, on 
certain day, he intended to- celebrate: the rab 
c the God Conſus, and invited the neighbou ing 
cities to aſſiſt at it. There was a eee 
from all parts, on that occaſion, particularly of the 
Sabines; when, on a ſudden, the Romans, vat A 
ſignal gixen, ſeiaed, ſword in hand, all the- young, 
2 could meet: and afterwards married: 
them. This remarkable event. is called, the Rape 
of the Sabines. Enraged at this affront and in- 
juſtice, the Sabines declared war againſt the RO. 
mang; which was put an end to and peace com- 
cluded, by the mediation of the Sabine -womem 
living at Rome. A ſtrat vnion wasomade between 
the Romans and Sabines, who became ene 
21 le. a ding wo 10 work Pe 1 * Bhs 
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the indignation of the people, Procul 
Senator of great repute, Leere before the = 
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. tius, King 6 the Sa ines 
— eee. Romulus; but dying ſoon alter 


Romulus reigned again alone. 1 ien A e ae 


Pray obſerve, that the Rape of the Sabines 
—— — than a juſt meaſure; Her the | 
ity of it ſhould not warrant" its injuſtice; for we 


- ought to endure every misfortune, even death, ra- 


ther than be guilty of an injuſtice; and indeed chis 
is the only one that can be i eck to the Romans, 
for many 'ſucceeding' ages an Age, we Te N 
means one hundred years. © 7 OD at 
[Rome's growing power ſoon raiſed ee in 
her neighbours, ſo that Romulus was obliged to 
engage in ſeveral wars, from which he always came 
off victorious; but as he began to behave himſelf 


tyrannically at home, and attacked the privileges of 


the Senate, with a view of reigning with" more 
diſpotiſm," he ſuddenly diſappeared: The truth ie, 
the Senators killed him; but, as they apprehended 

culus Julius, a 


ple, that Romulus had appea 
aſſuring him, that he had been aket pt maden . 


and placed among the Deities: and deſired that 


the Romans ſhould worſhip him, under the ne 


Auirinus; which they accordingly did. ent 10 01 + 
Take notice, that the Roman government; "I 


der Romulus, was à mixed and free government; 
and She _ ſo: . 1 OE Oe char the 
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power was divid 
the people, much the ſame as iti is between our 
King, the Houſe of Lords, and Houſe of Com 
mons ʒ ſo that Romulus, attempting ſo horrible a 
piece of injuſtice, as to violate the privileges of the 
Senate, and the liberties of the People, was de- 
ſervedly puniſhed, as all tyrants ought to be. Every 


man has a natural right to his liberty; and whoever 


endeaxours to raviſn it from him, deſerves deatlx 
mort than the aber who attacks ee n 
on the highway. . N ieren N 

Romulus, dionied; ah pony part of He laws 
and regulations, to war; and formed them with the 
view of rendering his ſubje 


the throne No $9705 1 A On? 18110 121107 Din 


During the above Interragnum, ail — al 
ternately executed the: functions of a Sovereign 3 


ne e ſoon became tired of that ſort of 


Ss RE 8 8755 government, 


d between him, the Senate; and 


s a wWarlike people, as 
deed they were, ni all others“ Yet it like 
wiſe proved fortunate for Rome, that his ſucceſſor/ 
Numa Pompilius, was a Prince of a pacific diſpoſi- 
tion, Who applied himſelf to the eſtabliſſiing good 
order in the city, and enacting laws for the encou- 
ragement of virtue and religion. 0 Htisnuibat 40) 
After the death of Romulus, there was a year's” 
 Intergegnum:” An Vnterregnum is the interval between 
the death of one King and! the election of another; 
Which can happen only in elective kingdoms: for 
in hereditary monarchies, the mornentria King dies 
his ſon, or his neareſt xelation, OY - aſcends” | 


. 
” 
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Was difficult; as the Sabines on one fide, and the 


Romans on the other, were deſirous of à King's 
being choſen from among themſelves. However, 
there happened, at that time, to live in the little 

town of Cures, not far from Rome, a man in great 
reputation for his probity and juſtice, called Numa 


Pompilius, who led a retired life, enjoying the 


fweets of repoſe, in a country ſolitude. It was 


baſſadors were diſpatched to notify to him his ele- 


tion; but he, fur from being dazaled by fo fudden 


could ſcarce be prevailed on to accept it, by the 
repeated entreaties of the Romans, and of his nrar- 


that high dignity, as he the leis ſought it. Remark 


from that example of Numa Pompilius; how wir- 


tue forces her way, and ſhines through the obſcur ity 


of airetired 323 3 nen | 


ways rewarded. lohn $2542 g tn 


Numa, mr now Far on the dos applied 


himſelf to ſoften the manners of the Romans, and 


to inſpire them with a love of peace, by enereiſing 
them in religious duties. He built a temple in 
honour: of the God Janus, which was to be a pub- 


lic mark of war and peace, by keeping it open in 
time of war, and ſhut in time af peace. It remain- 


ed cloſed during his whole long reign; but from 


GY — een IO it 
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eſt relations; proving himſelf the more worthy; of 


. 


1 
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vas ſhut but twice once at the end of the frſt Pu: 
nic: War, and the ſecond time, in the reign of Au- 
guſtus after the fight of Actium, where he van- 
quiſhed Marc Anthony. The God Janus is always 
repreſented with two faces, one looking on the time 
paſt; and the other on the future; for which reaſons 
Numa he pretended to have ſecret conferences 
withithe Nymph Egeria, the better to prepare the 
people 4who'are ever fond of what-is: marvellous). to 
receive his laws and ordinances as divine inſpirations. + 
In / hort; he inſpired his ſubjects with the love of: 
induſtry, frugality, and even of poverty. He died, 
univerſally regretted by his ee after n 
forty- three years. i e ee eee en 
Mie may — ſay, that Sal e 
for all her grandeur to theſe two Kings, Romulus 
and Numa, who laid the foundations of it. Ro- 
mulus took pains: to form the Romans ta war 
Numa, to peace and juſtice. Had it not been 4 
Numa; they would have continued: fierce and u 
cixilized had it not been for Romulus, they v 
perhaps; have fallen into indolence re ee 
but it was the happy union of religious, civil, a 
military virtues, eee nen | 
world. 4 N 2 n YT WORK Enn th»: 13 0 
Tullus Hoſtihus a. elofted King, 3 | 
after the death of Numa Pompilius. This Prince 


had as great talents for war, as his predeceſſor had for 
peace and he ſoon found an opportunity to exerciſe 
Vor. I. . them; 
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them; for the city of Alba, already jealous of the 
power of Rome, ſought a pretext of coming to a 
rupture with her. War, in fact, was declared on 
both ſides, and the two armies were ready to en- 
gage, when an Alban propoſed, in order to ſpare 
ſo great an effuſion of blood, that a certain number 
of warriors ſhould be choſen out of each army, on 


whoſe iy the fortune of both nations bod 5 


Tullus Hoſtilius N ahi . rnd 
there happening to be, in the Alban army, three 
brothers, named Curiatii; and in the Roman army, 
three brothers, called Horatii; who were all much 
of the ſame age and ſtrength, they were pitched 

upon for the champions, and joyfully accepted a 
choice which reflected ſo much honour on them. 
Then, advancing in preſence of both armies, the 
ſignal for combat was given. Two of the Horatii 
were ſoon killed by the Curiatii, who were them- 
ſelves all three wounded. The third of the Horatii 
"remained yet, unhurt ; but, not capable of encoun- 
ering the three Curiatii all together, what he wanted 
in ſtrength, he ſupplied by ſtratagem. He pretend- 
ed to run away, and, having gained ſome ground, 
looked back, and ſaw the three Curiatii purſuing 
him, at ſome diſtance from each other, haſtening 
with as much ſpeed as. their wounds permitted 
them ; he hen: RIG, killed all three, one Romer 

be Romans abr gte dee camp 
X but His Ret, who was Fe . to one 

: of 


of the Curiatii, meeting acti poured forth a geluge 
of tears, reproaching him with the death of her 


lover; whereupon the young conqueror, tranſported 


wich rage, plunged his ſword into her boſom. Juſtice 
condemned him to death; but having appealed to 
the people, he received his pardon, in conſideration 


of the ſervice he had rendered to his country. 


Tullus Hoſtilius reigned thirty-two years, and 
conducted other wars againſt the Sabines and Latins.- 
He was a Prince poſſeſſed of Fo Tales but too 
mm eure to war. 2 


LETTER XVI. 


Send you, dive aching; your hiſtorical exerciſe 
for this week; and thank you for correcting 


aan 5 


Hitt faults I had been guilty of in former papers. 


I ſhall be very glad to be taught by you; and, 1 
aſſure you, I would rather have yor able to inſtruet 


me, than any other body i in the world. I was very 
well pleaſed with your objection to my calling the 


brothers, that fought for the Romans and the Al 
bans, the Horatii 450 the Curiatii; for which I can 
give you no better reaſon than uſage and cuftom, - 
which determine all Ianguages. As to ancient proper 
names, there is no ſettled rule, and we muſt be guided 
5 AT for example, e lay Ovid and Virgil, 


4 and 
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and not Ovidius and Virgilius, as they are in La- | 
tin; but then, we ſay, Auguſtus Cefar, as in the La- 
tin, and not Auguſt Ceſar, which would be the 


true Engliſh. We ſay. Scipio Africanus, as in Latin, 


and not Scipio the African. We ſay Tacitus, and 


not Tacit : ſo that, in ſhort; cuſtom is the only rule 
to be obſerved in this caſe. But, wherever cuſtom 


and uſage will allow it, I would rather chuſe not to 
alter the ancient Proper names. They have more 


dignity, I think, in their own, than in our lan- 


| guage. The French change moſt of the ancient 


proper names, and give them a French termination 


or ending, which ſometimes ſounds even ridiculous; 


as; for inſtance, they call the Emperor Titus, Tite; 
and the hiſtorian, Titus Livius, whom we commonly” 


call in Engliſh Livy, they call Tire Live. I am very 


glad you ſtarted this objection; for the only way to 
get Knowledge is to inquire and object. Pray re- 


member to aſk queſtions, and to make your 'objec+ 
tions, whenever you do not underſtand, « or VE: _— 


doubts Our my er 


1 E TA vn. 


105 apres la mort de Tullus Hoſtitius, le | 
peuple chaiſit pour Roi Ancus Marcius, petit 


fils de Numa. ll retablit- d'abord le culte divin 


qui avoit ẽtẽ un peu _neglige pendant le regne guer- 
rier de Tullus Hutu 1 elſuia in quelques guerres, 
malgre 


ae N18 hr %%ͤͤͤöͥv” %Ot os 


nalgrẽ lui, et y remporta toujours Payantage. 11 
aggrandit la ville de Rome, et mourut apreès avoir 
regnẽ vingt quatre ans. II ne le cẽda en merite, ſoit 
pour la guerre, ſoit pour la 2 a aucun 12 ſes 
eee eur n 
Un certain Lucumon, Gree Yo ie” qui 

s toit ẽtabli 3 Rome ſous le regne d' Ancus Marcius, 
fut clu Roi a ſa place, et prit le nom de Tarquin. 

II crea cent nouveaux Sẽnateurs, et ſoutint plu- 
ſieurs guerres, contre les peuples voifins, dont il fortit 

toujours avec avantage. Il augmenta, embellit et 
fortifia la ville. II fit des Aqueducs et des Egouts. 
II batit auſſi le Cirque, et jetta les fondemens du 
Capitole: le Cirque etoit un lieu celebre; + A Rome, 

ol Pon faiſoit les courſes de chariots. 

Tarquin avoit deſtinẽ pour ſon ſucceſſeur Servius 
Tullius, qui avoit été priſonnier de guerre et par 
conſequent eſclave; ce que les fils d'Ancus' Marcius, _, 
qui ẽtoient à cette heure devenus grands, aiant 
trouvẽ mauvais, ils firent aſſaſſiner Tarquin qui 
avoit regnẽ trente huit ans. L'attentat, et le crime 

des fils d' Ancus Marcius leur furent inutiles, car 

Servius Tullius fut declare Roi par le peuple, ſans. 

demander le conſentement du Senat. Il ſoutint plu- 

ſieurs guerrey qu'il i termina heureuſement,. II par- 
tagea le peuple en dix neuf Tribus; il &tablit le 
Cens; ou le denombrement du peuple; et il in 8 2 
duiſit la coutume d' affranchir les eſelaves. 'Servi 
ſongeoit à abdiquer la couronne, et à ẽtablir à Rome, 

une parfaite Rẽpublique, quand il fut aſſaſſinẽ par 
ſon : gendre Turquin le Superbe. II regna quarante 
I e F 7 A quatre 
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quatre ans, et fut ſans contredit, le ee 4% 
les Rois de Rome. 2 ace 
Tarquin Etant monte. ſur le take Hh: 1 ni k 
Peuple, ni le Senat, lui euſſent conferela Roiaute ; 
la conduite qu'il y garda rẽpondit à de tels com- 
mencemens, et lui fit donner le ſurnom de Superbe. 
II renverſa les ſages ẽtabliſſemens des Rois ſes pré- 
deceſſeurs, foula aux pieds les droits du peuple; et 
gouverna en Prince arbitraire et fs z;M - 
batit un temple magnifique à Jupiter, qui fut ap- 

pells le Capitole, à cauſe qu' en creuſant les fonde- 
mens, on y avoit trouye la tete d'un homme, qui 
S'appelle en Latin Caput: le Capitole _ m . 
ment le plus celebre de Rome. | 
La tyrannie de Tarquin etoit Abet ene odicul 
et inſupportable aux Romains, quand Faction de 
ſon fils Sextus leur fournit une occaſion de Sen af 
franchir. Sextus ẽtant devenu amoureux de Lu- 
crẽce femme de Collatin, et celle- ci ne youlant pas 
conſentir a ſes deſirs, il la forga. Elle dẽcouvrit le 
tout a ſon Mari et a Brutus, et après leur avoir 
fait promettre de venger Paffront quꝰon lui avoit 
fait, elle ſe poignarda:” La deſſus ils fouleverent le 
peuple, et Tarquin avec'toute ſa famille fut banni 
de Rome, par un d&cret ſolemnel, apres y avoir 
regnẽ vingt cinq ans. Telle eſt la fin que meritent 
tous les tyrans, et tous ceux qui ne ſe ſervent du 
pouvoir que le ſort leur a donné, e ow * 
du mal, et opprimer le genre humainn. 
Du tems de Tarquin, les livres des Sybille 
furent abPortés I Rome, conſervẽs toujours apres 
7 e avec 


r 
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avec un grande ſoin, et nas comme . ora 
Cleg!s. 562 WS TER 
Tarquin chaſe de Rams fir e tentatives 
pour y rentrer, et cauſa quelques guerres aux Ro- 
mains, Il engagea Porſenna, Roi d'Hetrurie, à ap- 
puier ſes interets, et à faire la guerre aux Nomains 
pour le rẽtablir. Porſenna marcha donc contre les 
Romains, defit leur armèe, et auroit pris Rome meme, | 
s'il n'eut ẽtẽ arrẽtẽ par la valeur d' Horatius Coclés, 
qui dẽfendit ſeul contre toute Parm&e, un pont, pat 
od il falloit paſſer, Porſenna intimide par les pro- 
diges de valeur et de courage, qu il voioit faire tous 
les jours aux Romains, jugea à Projees de es 
la paix avec eux, et de ſe retire. 
Its eurent pluſieurs autres guerres avec jenpoviſhs 
dont je ne ferai point mention, ne voulant m' arrèter 
qu' aux ẽvẽnemens les plus importans. En voici un 
qui arriva bientòt, ſeize ans apres Fetablifſement des 
Conſuls. Le peuple ẽtoit extremement endette, et 
refuſa de s'enroller pour la guerre, à moins que fes 
dettes ne fuſſent abolies. L' occaſion ẽtoĩt pPreſſante, 
et la difficulte grande, mais le Senat s' aviſa d'un. ex- 
pPẽdient pour y remedier; ce fut de creer un Dicta- 
teur, qui auroit un pouvoir abſolu, et au deſſus de 
toutes les loix, mais qui ne dureroit que pour un peu 
de tems ſeulement. Titus Largius qui fut nemme 
a cette Dignitẽ, appaiſa le deſordre, rẽtablit a tran- 
quillits, et puis ſe dẽmit de ſa charge. 
On eut ſouvent, dans la ſuite, recours Ii cet expe- 
Aden d'un Dictateur, dans les grandes occaſions; et 
il * à remarquer, que quoique cette charge fut re- 
. F 4 yetue 
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vVvetue d'un pouvoir abſolu et deſpotique, pas un ſeul 
8 Diner a/on ne _ ent ans. 
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I \OON. 1 * * of Tullus po hs: 
people placed upon the throne Ancus Marcius, 
_ grandſon. to Numa Pompilius. His firſt care was to 
re-eſtabliſh, divine worſhip, which had been ſome- 
what neglected during the warlike reign of his pre- 
dęceſſor. He engaged in ſome wars, againſt his will, 
and, always came off with advantage. He enlarged 
the city; and died after a reign, of twenty- four 
years: a Prince not inferior, whether in ess ot 
war, to any of his predeceſſor s. 

One Lucumon,. a Greek by birth, — * 
bliſnhed himſelf at Rome in the reign of Ancus 
Marcius,. was choſen King in his place, and took 
the name of Tarquin. He added a hundred Senators 
to the former number; carried on, with ſucceſs, ſe. 
veral wars againſt the neighbouring States; and en · 
larged, beautified, and ſtrengthened the city. He 
made the Aqueducts and Common Sewers, built the 
Ci ircus, and laid the foundation of the C apitol: the 
Circus was a celebrated place at Rome, ſet n ion 

chariot-races, and other games. 

Tarquin had deſtined for his ſucceſſor, 9 
Tullius, one who, haying been taken priſoner of 
war, was conſequently a ſlave; which the ſons of 
Ancus Marcius, now. grown up, highly reſenting, 
cauled ee be a in the thiny-cighth 

year 
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yrar of his reigns: but that criminal deed of the 
ſons of Ancus Marcius was attended with no ſuc- 
ceſs; for the people elected Servius Tullius King, 
without aſking the concurrence of the Senate. This 
Prince was engaged in various wars, which he bap- 
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vius intended to abdicate the crown, and form a 
perfect Republic at Rome, when he. was aſſaſſimated 
by his ſon-in-law; Tarquin the Proud. He feigned 
| nem 5a * en without eue erer 
" Tarquin Fun aſcended the chrune; e ws 
Royalty neither by the people nor Senate, his conduct 
was fuitable to ſuch a beginning, and cauſed him to 5 
be cſurnamed the Proud. He overturned the wiſe 
eſtabliſhments of the Kings his predeceſſors, trampled 
upon the rights of the people, and governed as an 
arbitrary and deſpotic Prince. He built a magni- 
ficent temple to Jupiter, called the Capitol, becauſe, 
in digging its foundation, the head of a man had 
been. found there, which in Latin is called Ca. 
put : the Capitol was n. _ 'GeRdtared edifice” 
in Rome. ; | HHS 4 -þ 2 JO th? « 
The tyranny of Targuin was F + already" becbibe 
odious and inſupportable to the Romans; when an 
atrocious act of his ſon Sextus adminiſtered to them 
an opportunity of aſſerting their liberty. This 
_ falling in love with Lucretia, wife to Col: © 
| ED latinus, 
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_ atinus, who would not conſent to 1 deſires, ra- 
viſhed her. The lady diſcovered the whole matter 
to her huſband, and to Brutus, and then ſtabbed 
. herſelf ; having firſt made them promiſe to revenge 
the outrage done to her honour. Whereupon they 
raiſed che people; and Tarquin, with all his family, 
was expelled by a ſolemn decree, after having reign- 
ed twenty-five years. Such is the fate that tyrants 
_ deſerve, and all thoſe who, in doing evil, and op- 
preſſing. mankind, abuſe that ard which n 
n has given. | 

In the reign of T arquin, 0 books of the e Sybil 
were brought to Rome, and ever _ bee greg and 
conſulted as oracles. % 
Tuaarquin, after his We ne hover.” at- 
tempts to reinſtate himſelf, and raiſed ſome wars 
againſt the Romans. He engaged Porſenna, King 
of Hetruria, to eſpouſe his intereſt, and make war 
upon them, in order to his reſtoration. Porſenna 
marched againſt the Romans, defeated their forces, 
and moſt probably would have taken the city, had 
it not been for the extraordinary courage of Hora- 
tius Cocles, who alone defended the paſs of a 
bridge againſt the whole Tuſcan army. Porfenna, 
ſtruck with admiration and awe of ſo many pro- 
digies of valour as he remarked every day in the 
Romans, thought proper to make — with them, 
and draw off his army. 

They had many other wars with heir RY 
bens, which I omit mentioning, as my purpoſe. 


is to dwell only — the "_ important events. 
| Pack 
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Such z the following one, Which Happened about 
N were loaded with debts, and refuſed to en- 
liſt themſelves in military ſervice, unleſs thoſe debts 
were canceled, This was a very preſſing and-criti- 
cal juncture; but the Senate found an expedient, 
which was to create a Dictator, with a power ſo ab. 
ſolute as to be above all law; which, however, was 
to laſt but a ſhort time. Titus Largius was the per- 
ſonage named for the purpoſe ; who, having appeaſed 
the tumult, and reſtored PO i down his 
„ eee ea | 
The Romans had often, in ſucceeding times, ad 
on preſſing occaſions; recourſe to this expedient. 
It is remarkable, that, though that office was in- 
veſted! with an abſolute and deſpotic power, not 
one Dictator e it, for eee a en 
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N rov S voici parvenus à une importante 3 
de PHiſtoire Romaine, c'eſt a . a 1 
bliſſement un gouvernement libre; 45 N 
Job Rois et la Roiautẽ étant bannis de Rome, 
on rẽſolut de creer à la place d'un Roi, deux Con- 
ſuls, dont Pautorits ne ſeroit qu annuelle, c'eſt a 
dire, qu'elle ne dureroit qu'un an. On laiſſa an 
Peuple le droit d'ẽlire les Conſuls, mais il ne pou- 


voit len, choiſir que parmi les Patriciens, Ceſt A 
i . dire 


N "ay 
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dire les gens de qualité. Les deux Confiilsriavoinnt 
le meme! pouvoir qu'avoient auparavant les Rois, 
mais avec cette difference eſſentielle, qu' ils n*avoi- 
ent ce pouvoir que pour un an, et qu 2 la fin de 
ce terme, ils en devoient rendre compte au peuple: 
moien aſſurẽ den prẽvenir Pabus. Ils 6toient ap- 
pelles Conſuls du verbe Latin conſulere qui ſignifie 
Conſeiller, comme _ dirait, Jes Conſeillers de a 
Bepublique. . en IVR A 54145 

Les deux premiers Conſuls e emen 
L. Junius Brutus, et L. Collatinus, le mari de 
Lucrẽce. Les Conſuls avoient les memes marques 
de dignits, que les Rois, exceptẽ la couronne et le 
ſceptre. Mais ils: avoient la robe de pourpre, et la 
Obaire Curule, qui ẽtoit une Chaiſe d'ivaire, ſur 
des roues. Les Conſuls, le Senat, et le Peuple, 
firent tous ſerment, de ne pas rappeller Tarquin, et 
de ne jamais ſouffrir de Roi a Rome. 
Remarquez bien la forme du gouvernement de 
Rome. L'autoritẽ ẽtoit partagce entre les Conſuls, 
le Senat, et le Peuple ; chacun avoit ſes droits: et 
depuis ce. fage ctabliſſement, Rome s '*sleva,. par un | 
progreès Tapide, 3 à une e et dns. e 
qu'on a peine à conce voix. e 
Scuvenez vous que le gouvernement m pnarch 
2 deux cents quarante quatre ans. 
＋ 
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7 E are now come to an important ef | 
the Roman OT ee bee ee 


ment of a tree government. 54 0) 185K 21 28 


Royalty 
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Royalty being baniſhed Rom'bs it was reſolved to 
create, inſtead of a King, two Conſuls, whoſe au- 
thority ſhould be annual; or, in other words, was 
to laſt no longer than one year. The right of elect- 
ing the Conſuls was left to the people; but they 
could chooſe them only from among the Patricians; 
that is, from among men of the firſt rank. The 
two Conſuls were jointly inveſted with the ſame 
power the Kings had before, with this efſentiaÞ 
difference, that their power ended with" the year; 
and at the expiration of that term, they were obliged 
to give an account of their regency to the people: 
a ſure means to prevent the abuſe of it. They 
were called Conſuls, from the Latin verb conſulert, 
to counſel; which intimated” n _ Counſellofs 
to the Republic. , 7/403 2 
The firſt Conſuls'eleRed:s were L. Junius Brutus 
and P. Collatinus, Eucretia's hufband. The Con- 
ſuls held the ſame badges of dignity as the Kings, 
excepting the crown and ſceptre. They had the 
purple robe, and the Curule chair, being a chair of 
ivory, ſet upon wheels. The Confuls, Senate, and 
People, took a ſolemn oath, never to "recall Far-' 
quin, or ſuffer a King in Rome. 
Take notice of the form of the Roman oed | 
ment, The power was divided between the Con- 
ſuls, Senate, and People; each had their rights and 
privileges: and, from the time of that wiſe eſta | 
bliſhment, Rome exalted herſelf; with a rapid prof 
greſs, to ſuch a high point of Kh andFe: — 
e as is ſcarce to be conceived,” E "LE ee 
0K | Remeqnber 
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aſſez mal avec le peuple, et abuſoient du pou- 
voir que leur rang et leurs richeſſes leurs donnoient. 
Ils empriſonnoient ceux des Plebeiens: qui leur de- 
voient de Pargent, et les chargeoient de chaines. 
Ce qui cauſa tant de mẽcontentement, que le peuple 
quitta Rome, et ſe retira en corps, ſur le Mont 


Sacre, à trois milles de Rome. Une deèſertion fi 


generale donna Pallarme au Senat et aux Patriciens, 
qui leur envoicreat des deputations pour les per- 
ſuader de revenir; mais inutilement. A la fin on 
choiſit dix des plus ſages et des plus moderẽs du 


| Senat, qu'on envoia au peuple avec un plein pou- 
voir de conclure la paix, aux meilleures conditions 


qu'ils pourroient. Menenius Agrippa, qut portoit 
la parole, termina ſon diſcours au peuple par un 


apologue qui les frappa extremement. Autrefois, 


9 oil. les membres du corps humain, indignes de 
505 qu ils travailloient tous pour leſtomach, pen- 
dant que lui oiſif et pareſſeux, jouiſſoit tran- 


ce 


cc 


Mo illement des plaiſirs, qu'on lui preparait,:con- 
*© vinrent de ne plus rien faire: mais voulant dompter 
cc 


os ainſi Feſtomach, par la famine, tous les membres 
er 


ce 


\ , [ 
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ko et.cout lo corps tomberent dans une foibleſſe, et 
5 une inanition extreme.” . Il comparoit ainfi, cette | 
diviſion: inteſtine des parties du corps, avec la diviſion 
qui sẽparoit le peuple d' avec le Sẽnat. Cette appli- 
cation pliit tant au peuple que la paix fut conclue à 
certaines conditions, dont la principale ẽtoĩt; que 
le peuple choiſiroit, parmi eux, cinq nouveaux ma- 
giſtrats, qui furent appellez Tribuns du peuple. 
Ils Etoient élus tous les ans, et rien ne pouvoit ſe 
faire ſans leur conſentement. Si Pon propoſeit 
quelque loi, et que les Tribuns du peuple s'y oppo- 
ſaſſent, la loi ne pouvoit paſſer; ils n'ẽtoient pas 
mime obliges d allẽguer de raiſon pour leur oppoſi- 
tion, il fuffifoit qu'ils diſſent fimplement, Veto, qui 
veut dire, je defends. Remarquez bien cette Epoque 
intereffante de | Phiſtoire Romaine, et ce change- 
ment- conſiderable dans la forme du gouvernement, 
qui aſſura au peuple, pendant quelques Sic les, leurs 
droits et leurs privileges, que les Grands font tou- 
jours trop portes à envalur injuſtement. Ce change 
ment arriva Pan de Rome 261, ceſt à dire, vingt et 
un an après le nn ep _ et nn 
ment des Conſuls. | 5 
OQutre les Tribuns, le at abiding auf Geri 
nouveaux Magiſtrats annuels appelles les Edilxs du 
peuple, qui ẽtoient ſoumis aux Tribuns du peuple, 
faiſoient -ExEcuter leurs ordres, rendoient la juſtice 
ſous eux, veilloient à Ventretien des temples et des 
batimens publics, et prenoient ſoin des vivres. 
Remarque quels ẽtoient les principaux Magiſtrats 
de Rome. Premicrement C 'Eroient/les deux Conſuls, 
8 FLANGE 4 5 | «qui | 
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qui croient annuels, et qui avoient entre eux le pou- 
voir des Rois. Apres cela, dans les grands beſoins, 


on crea la charge de Dictateur, qui ne duroit ordi- 


nairement que ſix mois, mais qui etoit reyerue, dg 


1 


Les Tribuns du Peuple toient des Maziftrar | 


annuels, qui veilloient aux nterets. du peuple, 


et les protẽgeoient contre les injuſtices des Patri- 
ciens. Pour les Sy je viens de decrire leurs fonc- 
tions. e 

Quelques annces apres on crea. encore foe nou- 
veaux Magiſtrats, qui s'appelloient les Cenſeurs. Is 
&toient d' abord pour cinq ans; mais ils furent bi- 
entöt reduits à un an et demi. Ils avoient un tres 
grand pouvoir; 3 "in: faiſoient le dẽnombrement du 
peuple, ils impoſoient les taxes, ils avoient ſoin des 
mceurs, et pouvoient chaſſer du Senat, ceux quils en 
jugeoient indignes ; ils pouvoient auſſi degrader 
Chevaliers Romains, en leur e tant leur cheyal. ä 

Pas fort long tems apres, on crea. encore deux 
autres nouveaux Magiſtrats, appelles , les Preteurs; 5 
qui Etoient les principaux Officiers de la juſtice, et 


jugeoient tous les proces.. Voici donc les. grands 


Magiſtrats de la Republique Romaine, ſelon . 
de benen, We 3 N Tr Jul 
„ D e ay — 
. Les * du Peuple, 
Elite Les Preteurs, Sr cu and 
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TRANSLATION. 


| #2 
T& 
wit 1 8 end the 3 un- 
generouſly, and abuſed the power which their 
rank and riches gave them. They threw into priſon 
ſuch of the Plebeians as owed them money, and 
| loaded them with irons. Theſe harſh meaſures | 
cauſed: ſo great a diſcontent, that the people in a2 
body 1 Rome, and retired to a riſing ground, ö 
three miles diſtant from the city, called Mons Sacer. 
Such a general defection alarmed the Senate and 
Patricians ; ; who ſent a deputation to perſuade them 
to return, but to no purpoſe. . At length ſome. of 
the wiſeſt and moſt moderate of the Senators were 
ſent on that buſineſs, with full powers to conclude 
a peace on the beſt conditions they could obtain. 
Agrippa, who ſpake in behalf « of the Senate, finiſh- 
ed his diſcourſe. with a fable, which made great 
npreſſion ' on che minds of the people. For- 
* merly,” ſaid "he, © the members of the human 
_ ehraged that they ſhould labour for the 
ſtomach, while that, remaining idle and indolent, - 
* quietly enjoyed thoſe pleaſures which were pre. 
pared for it, agreed to do nothing: but, in- 
er the ſtomach by famine, they - 
found that all the members grew weak, and 
Lee wer den r 
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* tion.” | 
| Thus he compared this inteſtine civition of the ! 
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parts of the human body, with the diviſion that ſe- 
parated the people from the Senate. This appli. 
cation pleaſed them ſo much, that a reconciliation 
was effected on certain conditions; the principal 
of which was, that the people ſhould chooſe among 
themſelves five new Magiſtrates, who were called 
Tyibunes of tbe People. They were! choſen every 
year, and nothing could be done without their con- 
ſent. If a motion was made for preferring any law, 
and the Tribunes of the People oppoſed it, the law 
could not paſs; and they were not even obliged to 
alledge any reaſon for their oppoſition ; their merely 
pronouneing Veto, was enough; which ſignifies 1 
forbid.” Take proper notice of this intereſtingepocha 
of the Roman Hiſtory, this important alteration in 
the form of government, that ſecured;ifor ſome ages, 
the rights and privileges of the people, which the 
Great are but too apt to infringe. This alteration 
happened in the year of Rome 26; twentyrone 
years after the expulſion of ee pere eſtabliſh- 
: een Conſuls: ft cn oak dr bi oh b 
Beſides the Tribunes, the pie obtained two 
e new annual magiſtrates, called dilas, who 
were ſubject to the authority of the Tribunes, ad- 
miniſtered juſtice under them, took. care of the 
building and reparation of temples, and other pub- 
lic ſtructures, and inſpected proviſionsof all kind. 
Remember who were the principal Magiſtrates of 
Rome. Firſt, the Conſuls, whoſe office was annual, 


8 Who, een — the power of Kings: 
1 next, 


Cubes «< 
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next, the ns, created on extracedinary emer- * 
gencies, and whoſe office . laſted but ſix 
months. 5 
The Tribunes of che People were annual Ma- 
aN who acted as guardians of the rights of 
the Commons, and protected them from the op- 
preſſion of the Patricians. With regard to the 
Zdiles, I have already mentioned their functions. 
Some years after, two other new Magiſtrates were 
att called Cenſors. This office, at firſt, was to 
continue five years; but it was ſoon confined to a 
year and a half. The authority of the Cenſors was 
very great; their duty was the ſurvey of the people, 
the laying on of taxes, and the cenſure of manners. 
They were empowered to expel any perſon from the 
Senate, whom they deemed unworthy of that Aſſem- 
bly and degrade a Roman W a depriving 
kim of his horſe. - Hain TK 1894 
Not very long after, two Phet were inſtituted. 
Theſe Magiſtrates were the chief Officers of juſtice, 
and decided all law - ſuits. Here you have a liſt of 
the great Magiſtrates of the Roman Commonwealth, 
according to their order and inſtitution. 221110 
5» eehte Ble Wund 5; 
; we The Dictator. if 15 
Wh The Tribunes of the ebe. 0110 
B The Ediles. Eci Do. Path od 
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» *A N 300 de So les Romains n Yavoient pas 
encore de loix fixes et certaines, de ſorte que les 
Conſuls et les Senateurs, qu'ils commettoient pour 
juger, e ẽtoient les Arbitres abſolus du ſort deg citoiens. 
Le peuple voulut, donc, quꝰ au lieu de ces jugemens 
arbitraires, on etablit des loix qui ferviſſent de regles 


| ſures, tant a Vegard du gouvernement et des affalres 5 
| publiques, que par rapport aux differens entre les 
| particuliers. Sur quoi, le Senat ordonna qu on en- 


verroit des Ambaſſadeurs ? a Athenes, en Grece, pour 
etudier les loix de ce pais, et en rapporter celles qu'ils 
jugeroient les plus convenables A la Republique. 
92 Ambaſſadleurs Etant de retour, on elit dix per- 
ſonnes (qui furent appellees les Decemyirs) pour 
etablir ces nouvelles loix. On leur donna 1 un I oi 
abſolu Pour un an, et pendant ce tems Ia, il n'y avoit 


point d'autre Magiſtrat à Rome. Les Pecemvis 


Po ; « 5 


firent graver leurs loix fur des tables d'airain poſes 
dans Pendroit le plus apparent de la place publique; 
et ces loix fürent toujours apres appellees les Loix 


des Dix Tables *. Mais lorſque le terme du gou- 


vernement des Decemvirs fat Expire, ils ne voulurent 
point ſe dẽmettre de leur pouvoir, mais ſe rendirent 


par force les Tyrans de la Rẽpublique: ce qui cauſa 
de grands tumultes. A la fin ils furent obliges de 


. Plus communement nommibes les Loix des Douze Tables, 
parce que Yo il 7 en eut deux d' sjoutẽes aux dix premieres. 


* 


PL ceder, 
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cẽder, et Rome reprit ſon ancienne forme de gou- 
vernement: a | 

Leannte:g65 de Rome, 1 Gaylois P 6 wy A dire les 
Franpom) entrẽrent en Italie, et marchtrent verk 
Rome, avec une armẽe de plus de ſoixante mille 
hommes. Her Romains envoicrent I leur rencont 
une armẽe, levee à la hte; de quarante mille hommes. 
On ſe batrit, et les Romains furent entierement dẽfaits. 
A cette triſte nouvelle, tous ceux qui ẽtoient reſtẽs 1 
Rome, ſe retirẽrent dans le Capitole, qui '&toit. la 
Citadelle, et S' y fortificrent auſſi bien que le tems le 
permettoit. Trois jours apres, Brennus, le Génbral 
des Gaulois, s' avanęa juſqu'à Rome avec ſon arme, 
et trouvant la ville abandonnee, & fans, défenſe, il 
aſhegea la citadelle, qui ſe defendit avec une bravoure | 
incroiable, -Une nuit que les Gaulois vouloient la 
prendre par ſurpriſe, et qu' ils ẽtoient montẽs juſques' 
aux portes, ſans qu'on gen /apperght 3 M. Manlius, 
eveillẽ par les cris et battement d' ailes des oyes, donna 
Fallarme, et ſauva la citadelle. Bientòt apres, Ca-. 
mille, un ilttaſtre Romain, qui avoit ets banni de 
Rome, atant appris le danger auquel fa Patrie ſe 
trouvoit-expoſee, ſurvint avec ce qu'il put trouver de 
troupes dans les pais voiſins, defit entiẽremont les 
Gaulois, et ſauva Rome, Admirez ce bel exemple 
de grandeur d'àme! Camille, banni injuſtement de 
Rome, oublie Vinjure qu'on lui a faite; ſon ambur 
pour ſa Patrie Femporte fur le deſir de ſe venger, et 
il vient ſauver ceux qui avoient voulu le perdre. 
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TR AN S L A TIO Now. 


N the year of the city 300 the Nomads had no writ- 
ten or fixed ſtatutes, inſomuch that the Conſuls 


and Senators, who were appointed Judges, were abſo- 
Jute Arbiters of the fate of the citizens. The people 


therefore demanded, that, inſtead of ſuch arbitrary 


| deciſions, certain ſtated laws ſhould be enacted, as 
directions for the adminiſtration of publie affuirs, and 


alſo with regard to private litigations. Whereupon 


the Senators ſent Embaſſadors to Athens in Greece, 


to ſtudy the laws of that country, and to collect ſuch 
as as they ſhould find moſt ſuitable to the Republic. 
When the Embaſſadors returned, ten perſons (who 


were ſtyled Decemviri) were elected for the inſtitution 
Sy of theſe'new laws. They were inveſted with[abſolute 
power for a whole year; during which time all other 
Magiſtracies were ſuſpended. The Decemviri cauſed 

: theif laws to be engraved on brazen tables; which 
| ever after were called the Laws of the Ten Tables 
Theſe were placed in the moſt conſpicuous part of 
the principal ſquare in the city. When the time of 
the Decemviri was expired, they refuſed to lay down 


their power; but maintained it by force, and became 


the tyrants of the Republic. This eauſed great tu- 
mults; however, they were at length conſtrained to 
+ yield and: ; Roihe returned to its rams en, of 
government. FF 


* More generally called the Laws: of 9 Twelve rale Two 
having been added fince, to the original Ten. 8 | 
6 About 


About the year of Rome 365, the Gauls (that is 


The Romans levied i in haſte an army of fort 


houſa ad men,, ang {eng it to encounter them. The 


two armies came to an engagement, in which :the 
Romans received a total defeat. On the arrival of 
this bad news, all ,who, had remained at Rome fled 


into the Capitol, or Citadel, and there fortified them- 8 
ſelves, as well as the ſhortneſs of time w 70 permit. 
Three days after, Brennus, General of the Sauls, 
advanced to Rome with his army, and found the 


city abandoned whereupon. he laid ſiege to the Ca- 
pitol, which was defended with incredible brayery. 


One night when the Gauls determined. to TBE 
the Capitol, and had climbed up to the very We 
without being perceiyed, M. Manlius; awakened ed by 
the cackling of; geeſe, alarmed. the | garriſon, hd 


ſaved the Capital. At the, ſame, time Camillus, an 

illuſtrious Roman, who, ; ſome time before, had been 
baniſhed from the city, having had information of 
the danger to which his country Was expoſed, came 


upon the Gauls in the rear, with as many troops as he 


could muſter. up about the country, and gave them a 
total overthrow. Admire, in Camillus, this fine ex- 
ample, this greatneſs of ſoul; he who, having been 
unjuſtly baniſhed, forgetful of the wrongs he had 
received, and actuated by the love of his country. 
more than the deſire of revenge, comes to fave thoſe 
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to ſay, the French) entered Italy, and marched 
ede Rome with an army © of above ſixty t thouſ: and 
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[: AI regu une lettre de Nine: e dans 
laquelle il me dit beaucoup de bien de vous, et 
m'aſſure que vous apprenez bien; ſur quoi j'ai 
Fabord achetẽ quelque choſe de fort joli pour vous 
apporter Cici, Voiez un peu fi vous n'avez pas ſujet 
dbaimer Monſieur Maittaire, et de faire tout ce que 
vous pouvez, à fin qu'il ſoit content de vous. I 
me. dit. que vous allez à prefent recommenter. ce que 
vous avez deja appris; il faut * bien faire attention, 
au moins, et ne pas xepeter Game un perroquer, | 
ſans ſavoir ce que cela veut dire. ito ler 5h 
Je vous ai dir dans ma derniere, que pour etre 
parfaitement -honnete. homme, il ane fi Pas 
ſimplement d etre juſte; mais que la geiéroſité, et 
la grandeur d' ame, alloient bien plus loig . Vous le 
comprendrez, me Peutesr Pat des exemples; | 
en voici. r n eee 
Alexandre l. — 1 de Macsdoine, at 
vaincu Darius Roi de Perſe, prit un nombre infini de 
priſonniers, et entre autres la femme 88 de 
Darius, or ſelon les droits de la guerre il kurdit pd 
avec juſtice en faire ſes eſclaves; mais il avoit trop 
de grandeur d'àme pour abuſer de ſa gs. Il les 
traita toujours en Reines, et leur temoign: les memes 


Egards, et le mEme reſpect, que s'il eut ẽtẽ leur ſujet. 
A 8+ 15 5 | Ce 


— 
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ce que Darius alant entendu, dit, qu- Alexandre 
meẽritoit ſa victoĩre, et qu'il etoit ſeul digne de regner I 
ſa Place. - Remarquez par la comment des ennemis 
meẽmes ſont forces de donner des nm * * | 
vertu, et à la grandeur came. 5 

Jules Ceſar, auſſi; le premief Eiyereut Romairk: 
audit de Phiitianits, et de la grandeur Fame; chr 
HER 4voir yathcu' le grand Pompee; à la bataille de 
Pharfalc, il pardonna a ceux; que felon les loi de ta 
werre, il auroit pu faire mourir: et non ſetilement it 
leur Geima M vie, mais il eur fendit leurs biens et 
leurs hontietrs, ' Sur quoi, Ciceron,' dans une de ſes 
Harangwes; lui dit ce beau mot; Nibit cn port 
fartim tua maus quam it poſſis, aut Natura tua me: 
lius, quam ut ol conſervare quampRirimos * ce qui. 
veut dire; Votre fortune ne pouvoit riem faire 
ide plus grand, pour vous, que de vous donner le 
© pouveir de ſauver tant de gens; et la nature ne 1 
„ pouvoit rien faire de meilleur, pour vous, que de 7 
vous en donner la volontẽ.“ Vous voitz encore h 
par, lagloire, et les Eloges, qu'on gagne 2 faire du 
dien; outre le plaiſir qu'on reſſent en fol meme, « 
qui ſurpaſſe tous les autres plaiſirs. Al 
Adieu! Je finirai cette lettre contimeCiceran iniivi 
ſouvent les fietinies ; Jubbo ve bene valert : Cefta ns” 
Owen ef en bony oe e eee 
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TRANSLATION, 

a a {+ ene m er 
lr | DBAR: Hb, 2209 on, INDE I7PH 8895}: 
Have received a letter from Mr... Mai ictaire, in 

1 which he gives a very good account of ou and 
* chat you improve in learning; upon 
»hieh I. mu if bought ſomething very, Pretty, 
onſider nom, whether 
youought nota love Mr. Mata, ; and ro do every 
thing in your power to..pleaſe, him. He tells, Me. 


: 
eee, £\ + Lee * 
14 „% 


* 


you are going to begin again hat you have already 


learned: you ought to be very attentive, and. not 
repeat your leſſans * a Parrot, without. knowing | 
„hate Se eee ee eee ee e e 

In my laſt I told * that, in order to be a per- 


fectly virtuous man, juſtice/ was not ſufficient; for 


chat generoſity · and greatneſs of, ſoul implied, much 


more. Tou will underſtand this better hy examples: 
nc 1an99% pay * 1 * Helo 81 $3447 245 111 Li EH | 


Alexander the Great, King of Macedonia, having 


nan King of Perſia, took an infinite 


number of priſoners; 3 and, among others, the wife 
and mother of Darius. Now, according to the 


laws. of war; he might with juſtice have made ſlaves 


of them: but he had too much greatneſs of ſoul, 
to make a bad uſe of his victory; he therefore 


treated them as Queens, and ſhowed them the 


ſame attentions and reſpect, as if he had been their 
ſubject; which Darius hearing, ſaid, that Alex- 
ander deſerved to be victorious, and was alone 


„ worthy 


* 1775.27 00 M185 30 ano 99 


worthy to reign in his ſtead. Obſerve by this, how 


virtue, and greatneſs of ind, compel even enemies 


to beſtowiprailes. -- ©" +. 6 
Julius Cæſar too, Zo firſt Emperor of the Ro- 
mans, was. in an eminent degree poſſeſt of huma- 


nity, and this greatneſs of ſoul. Aſter having van- 


quiſhed Pompey the Great, at the battle of Phar 
falia, ee pardoned thoſe; whoth, according to” the 
Laws of war, he might ive put to death; Jaath nor 
only gave them their lives, bit alſo reſtôred them 


their fortunes, and their honours. Upon | which 
Cicero, in one of his Orations, makes this beautiful 
femark, ſpeaking to Julius Cæſar: Nibil enim poreſt 
fortuna tua najus, quam ut. poſes, aut Natura tua melius, 


quam ut velis, conſervare n which means, 


Fortune could not do more for you, than give 
you the power of ſaving ſo many people; nor 


„ Nur ſerve you better, than in giving you the 
will'to do it.“ You ſee by that, what glory and 


praiſe are gained by doing good; beſides the pleaſure 
- Which-isfelt inwardly; and exceeds all other. 
Adieu! I ſhall conclude this letter, as Cicero often 
does his; " Fubeo te bene valers © 8 Se is to =y I order 
| you to de in pd wang; oh 51 19914 33a 
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Thank you for your concern about my health; 

which I would haye given you an account of 
ſooner, but that writing does not agree with theſe 
waters: J am better ſince I have bes. eres 0 
ſhall therefore ſtay a month longer. 1 OP 

Signer Zamboni compliments me; "through! you; 
much more than I deferve; but pray do you take 


care to deſerve what he ſays of you; and remem- 


her, chat praiſe, when it is not deſervedz i is the ſe. 
vereſt ſatire and abuſe ; and the moſt effectual way 
of expoſing people's vices and follies. This is a 
figure of ſpeech, called-Ireny 4 which is ſaying di- 
_fedtly the contrary of what you mean; but yet it 
is not x lie. becauſe you plainly ſhow, that you mean 
directly the eontrary of what you ſay; ſo tltat you 
deceive no body. For example; if one were to com- 
Pliment a notorious knave, for his ſingular honeſty , 
and probiry and an eminent fool for kis wit and 
parts, the irony is plain; and every body would diſ- 
cover the ſatire, Or, ſuppoſe that I were to com- 
mend you for your great attention to your book, and 
for your retaining and remembering what you have 


dense fou ure commended 5 bor 157. thing, conſi- 
der 


15 0 HI 8 8 0 N. 7 | | 
der fail, with 1 whether you deſerve it or 
not; and -if you do not deſerve it, remember that 
you are only abuſed and laughed at; and endeavour 
to eee deten for the TROY and to ae, the 


irony. N 2 
Make my F to Mr. Maittaire; * 
turn him my thanks for his letter. He tells me, that 
you are again to go over your Latin and Greek 
Grammar; ſo that when I return, I expect to find 
you very perfect in it; but if I do not, I ſhall com- 
pliment you en your "Po ae 1 OT 
e n | | 


'F 
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Was pleaſed with your . me, the laſt time | 
I faw- you, why I had left off writing; for 1 
looked upon it as a fign that you liked and minded 
my letters: if that be the caſe, you ſhall hear from. 
me often enough; and my letters may be of uſe, if 
you will give attention to them; otherwiſe it is only 
giving myſelf trouble to no purpoſe ; for it ſignifies. 
nothing, to read a thing once, if one does not mind 
and remember it. It is a ſure fign of a lirele mind, 
to be doing one thing, and at the ſame. time to be 
either thinking of another, or not thinking at all. 
| | ; Qne 
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One ſhould: always think of what one is about: 
when one is learning, one ſhould not think of play, 
and when one is at play, one ſhould not think of 
one's learning. Beſides that, if you do not mind 
your book while you are at it, it will be a double 
trouble to you, for you muſt learn it all over again. 
One of the moſt important points of life is De- 
cency; which is to do what:is proper, and where it is 
proper; for many things are proper at one time, and 
in one place, that are extremely i improper in ano- 
ther: for example; it is very proper and decent, 
that you ſhould play ſome part of the day; but you 
muſt feel that it would be very improper and 
indecent, if you were to fly your kite, or play at 
nine-pins, while you are with Mr. Maittaire. It 
is very proper and decent to dance well; but then 
you muſt dance only at balls, and places of entertain- 
ment: for you would be reckoned a fool, if you 
were to dance at church, or at a funeral. I hope, 
by theſe examples, you underſtand the meaning of 
the word Decency 3 which in French is Bienſtance; in 
Latin, Decorum; and in Greek, LIgerev. Cicero ſays 
of it; Sic hoc Decorum quod elutet in vitd, movet ap- 
| probutionem eorum quibuſcum vivitur, ordine at conſtantid, 
et moderatione dictorum omnium atqus Jallorum: by 
which you ſee how neceflary Deceney is, to gain the 
approbation of mankind... And as I am ſure you 
deſire to gain Mr. Maittaire's: approbation, without 
which you will never have mine, I dare fay, you will 
wing and irn attention to ee bs Was: to. * 


4 


. 
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dint ee ſeriouſly and decent iy while you 
are with him; afterwards Ws . 1 75 _—_—— 
ou as ever you'pleaſe; © ee rect fee cad 
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Was very . em Mr. Mateaire eld me, 


1 


the ſenſe and meaning of thoſe words; that is, that 
when you read, or get any thing by heart, you ob- 
ſerve the thoughts ; and reflections of the author, as 


well as his words. This attention will furniſh you 
with materials, when you come to compoſe and in- 
vent upon any ſubject yourſelf: for example, when 
you read of anger, envy, hatred, love, pity, ox any 
of the paſſions, obſerve what the author ſays of 
them, and what good or ill effects he aſcribes to 
them. Obſerve too, the great difference between 
pProſe and verſe, in treating the ſame ſubjects. In 
verſe, the figures are ſtronger and bolder, and the 
diction or expreſſion loftier or higher, than in proſe ; 
OD the words f in verſe : are ſeldom put in the ſame 
n | order 


»that you had more attention now, than-you uſed 
to have; for it is the only way to reap any benefit 
by what you learn. Without attention, it is impoſſible 
to remember, and without remembering it is but 

time and labour loſt to learn. I hope too, that your 
attention is not only employed upon words, but upon 


Wann ꝙ ::.: —ꝓ—ꝓ——— — —— — 
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order as in proſe. | Verſe is full of metaphors, ſimi- 
lies, and epithets. Epithets (by the May) are ad- 
jectives, which mark ſome particular quality” of the 
thing or perſon to which they are added; as for ex- 
ample, Pius Aincas, the pious Eneas; Pius is the 
epithet : Fama Mendax, Fame that lies; Mendas is the 
epithet. TJoÞag-wits Agnes; Achilles Awift of 
foot; Hod ass is the epithet. This is the ſame in 
all languages; as for inſtance; they ſay in; French, 
Lure gle at ble, amour evengle 5 in-Engliſh/pale, 


„„ 
— —an_eFSpe-421 
Lenindb, Qvid-laysof Err. 


viuty 1 hin , quod nil la 2 ee 
i "tha AF; Fi; Hb £84 * 
Which means, tha at t Envy, can, ſcarce, 5, crying, 
when ſhe ſees nothing. to cry at; that is, the cries 
when ſhe fees others happy. Envy | is "Aa 


of the meaneſt and moſt tormenting « of Ap wich 
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fince 4 is Lind any body, . that, has not | 
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n n  Heworth, September the 19th, 1739+ 
YINCE you eh to give attention, and 
mind what you learn, I ſhall give myſelf the 
trouble of writing to you again, and ſhall endeavour 


to inſtrũct you in ſeveral things, that do not fall 
under Mr. Maittaire's province; and which, if they | 


did; he could teach you much better than I can. 


neither pretend nor propoſe to teach them you tho- 


roughly; you are not yet of an age fit for it: I only 


mean to give you a general notion, at preſent, of 


ſome things that you muſt learn more particularly 


hereafter, and that will then be the eaſier to BAY 


for having had'z general idea of them now For 
example, to give you ſome notion of Eiter. 5 

"Hiſtory is an account of whatever has deln A0 by 
any country in general, or by any number of people, 
or by any one man: thus, the Roman Hiſtory i is 
an account of what the Romans did, as a nation; the 
Hiſtor: of Catiline's conſpiracy, is an account of 
what was done by a particular number of people; 


and the Hiſtory of Alexander the Great, written by 


Quintus Curtius, is the account of the life and 
actions of one ſingle man. Hiſtory is, in ſhort, an 
account or relation of any thing that has been done. 

FHiſtory is divided into facred ans een 
ancient and modern. 


en Hiſtory is the Bible, that is, the Old nd 5 


Vor. I. | H 5 New 
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New Teſtament. The Old Teſtament is the Hiſtory 


of the Jews, who were God's choſen people; and 


the New- Teſtament is the Hiſtory: of _ Chriſt, 


the ſon of God. 


Prophane Hiſtory is the account of. tue Heathen 


| Gods, ſuch as you read in Ovid's Metamorphoſes, 


and which you will know a great deal more of, 


when you come to read Homer, Virgil, and the 


other ancient Poets. 


Ancient Hiſtory is che account of all the king: 


doms and countries in the world, ne to the end of 
the Roman Empire. a 


Modern Hiſtory is the account o. the 8 


and countries of the world, ſince the cue of 


the Roman Empire. 
The perfect knowledge 4 1 is ei | 


| neceſſary, z becaule, as it informs us of what was done 


by other people, in former ages, it inſtructs us what 
to do in the like caſes. Beſides, as it is the com- 
mon ſubject of Werten it is a ade to be 
ignorant E 

Geography muſt necellatily Ace pin Hiſtory' ; 


1 for it would not be enough to know what things 


were done formerly, but we muſt know where they 


were done; and Geography, you know, is the de- 


ſcription of the earth, and fhows us the ſituations 


of. towns, countries, and rivers. For example; 3 


Geography ſhows you that England i is in the North 


of Europe, that London is the chief town of Eng- 
land, and that it is ſituated upon the river Thames, 
in the county of Middleſex: and the ſame of other 


10 Hrs. 870 5 i 0 
towns and countries. Geography is kite divid- 
ed into ancient and modern; many countries and 
towns having, now, very different names from what 
they had formerly; and many towns, which made 
a great figure in ancient times, being now utterly | 
deſtroyed, and not exiſting: as the two famous 
towns of Troy, in Aſia, and Carthage, in Africa; 
of both which there are not now the leaſt re- 
mains. 
Read this with attention, nd then go to o play wich 
as much attention; and ſo farewell. £ 
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Her muſt be e e RK Chro⸗ 
11 nology, as well as Geography, or elſe one 
has but a very confuſed notion of it; for it is 
not ſufficient to know what things have been done, 
which Hiſtory teaches us; and where they have 
been done, which we learn by Geography; but one 
muſt know, when they have been done, and that 
is the Particular buſineſs of Chronology... Iwll 
2 give you a general notion of it. 

0 hronology (in French 1a. Chronalagie). 7 the 
Jates of facts; that is, it informs us when ſuch. and 
ſuch. things,, were, done; reckoning . from certain 


mae of time, which are callec A or Epochs: 
H - 8 | for 
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for example, in Europe, the two principal ras or 
epochs, by which we reckon, are, from the creation 
of the world to the birth of 5 hriſt, which was four 
thouſand years; and from the birth of Chriſt to 
this time, which i is one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
thirty-nine years: ſo that, when one ſpeaks of a 
thing that was done before the birth of Chriſt, one 
ſays, it was done in ſuch a year of the world; as, 
for inſtance, Rome was founded in the three thou- 
ſand two hundred and twenty- fifth year of the 
world; which was about ſeven hundred and fifty 
years. before the birth of Chriſt, And one ſays, | 
that Charlemain was made the firſt Emperor | 
Germany in the year eight hundred; that is 
ſay, eight h hundred years after the birth of Chriſt. 
So that you ſee, the two great periods, Kras, or 
epochs, from whence we date every thing, are, 
the creation of the world, 8nq the birth of Jeſus 
Chriſt. 
There is another term in cn called 
Centuries, which is only uſed in reckoning after the 
birth of Chriſt. A century means one hundred - 
years; F conſeq vently, there have been ſeventeen 
centuries ſince the birth of Chriſt, and we are now 
in, the eighteenth century. When any body ſays, 
then, for example, that ſuch a thing was done in the 
tenth century, they mean, after the year nine hun- 
dred, and before the year one thouſand, after the 
birth of Chriſt. When any body makes a miſtake 
in Chronology, and ſays, that a thing was done 
ſome years ſooner, or. fome years later, than it really 
| | EY Was, 


To RN „ c-- TOE © 


Was, that r is called an Akachroniſtn. Chro- 
nology requires memory and attention; both which 

you can have if you pleaſe: and 1 ſhall try them 
both, by aſking you queſts about this letter, the 
next time OE ſee 19 1 


LETTER, XXVIL 


nn ort 8 aer the 1739. 
DEAR Boy, 7 . xg eh, 73 


N my two laſt letters 1 explained to you the 
meaning and uſe of Hiſtory, Geography, and 

| Chronology,” and ſhowed you the connection they 
had with one another; that is, how they were joined 
together, and depended each upon the other. We 
will now conſider Hiſtory more ee by'1 it- 
old; 
The moſt ancient Hiſtories of all, are ſo mixed 
with fables, that is, with falſehoods and invention, 
that little credit is to be given to them. All the 
Heathen Gods and Goddeſſes, that you read of in 
tlie Poets, were only. men and women; but, as they 
had ne found out ſome uſeful i invention, or had 
| done à great deal of good in the countries where 
they lived, the people, who had a great veneration 
Flr? them, made them Gods and Goddeſſes when 
they" died, addreſſed their prayers, and raiſed altars 
to them. Thus Bacchus, the God of Wine, was 
voy the firſt man who invented the making of 
H 3 5 | wine; 
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wine; which pleaſed the people ſo much, that they 
made a God of him: and may be they were drunk 
when they made him ſo. So Ceres, the Goddeſs of 
Plenty, who is always repreſented, in pictures, with | 
wheat - ſneaves about her head, was only ſome gc 
woman, who invented ploughing, and ſowing, and 
raiſing corn : and the people, who owed their bread - 
to her, deified her; that is, made a Goddeſs of her. 
The caſe is the ſame of all the other Pagan Gods 
and Goddeſſes, which you read Sk in Prophane and 
fabulous hiſtory, 

The authentic, that is, the true ancient hiſtory, 
is divided i into five remarkable periods or Kras, of 
the five great Empires of the world, © The firſt 
Empire of the world was the Aſſyrian, which was 
deſtroyed by the Medes. The Empire of the Medes 
was overturned by the Perſians; and the Empire 

of the Perſians was demoliſhed by the Macedonians, 

under Alexander the Great. The Empire of Alex- 
ander the Great laſted no longer than his life ; for 
at his death, his Generals divided the world among 
them, and went to war with one another; till, at 
laſt, the Roman Empire aroſe, ſwallowed them all 
up, and Rome became miſtreſs of the world. Re: 
member, then, that the five great OT that ſucs 
ceeded each other, were theſe : ET 


E 


. The Empire of the Medes. an be 

3. The Perſian Empire. Fa 
4. The Macedonian Empire, 
557 The Roman Empire. els 


* 
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11 ever you | find a word that you do not under- 
ſtand, either in my letters or any where elſe, 1 hope 
tim remember to aſk your Mamma the meaning of 

Here are but three in this letter, which you are 
| Nike not to underſtand ; theſe are, 1 

Coxvzcriox, which is a noun ſubſtantive, tat 
fancy a joining, or tying together; it comes from 
the verb to connect, which ſignifies to join. For 
example; ; one. ſays of any two people, that are in- 
timate friends, and much together, there is a great 
connection between them, or, they are mightily con- 
nected. One fays ſo alſo, of two things that have 
2, reſemblance, or a likeneſs to one another, there 
is A connection between them: as for example; there 
is a great connection between Poetry and Painting, 
becauſe they both expreſs nature, and a ſtrong and 
lively i imagination is neceſſary for both. _ 

Dxirv is a verb, which ſignifies to make, a God; 
it comes from the Latin word Deus, God, and Ho, ; 
become. The Roman Emperors were always 
deified after their death, though moſt of them were 
rather devils, when alive. 

AurHENTIc, means true; ſomething 5 may be 
depended upon, as coming from good authority. 
For example; one ſays, fuch a hiſtory is authentic, 
ſuch a piece of news is authentic; that 1 is, one may 
depend upon the truth of it. 

I have juſt now received your letter which | is s very | 


well him ed er 


NM *" LORER 
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HE une SCLDTTE vi * 1210 503 TTL 
DEAR BOY, | 


SI ſhall come to town next ache, I would 
have you come to me on Sunday! morning, about 


« ofclock : and I would have you likewiſe tell Mr. 5 
Ma aitfaire, that, if it be not troubleſome to him, T 


thou 10 be extremely glad to ſee him at the * 


time. I would not have given him this trouble, 


but but that it is uncertain when I can Walt Upon bim : 
in town : 1 do not doubt but he will Sive me a 
| account of you, for I think you are now! ſen- 
ſible of the advantages, the pleaſure, and the 1 He- 5 
cefſity of learning well ; T think, too, you have an 


ambition to excel in whatever you G0. and there- 


fore will apply yourſelf. 1 muſt alſo tell you, that 


you are now talked of as an eminent ſcholar, for 
your age; and therefore your ſhame will be the 
greater, if you ſhould not anſwer the e ; 


! W of * E TAN 


- - 8 1 * 1 —_— 
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| | ; : Monday. 
Bren Have. DAY; Ift 3 10 11 142 5 ; 341 1.3 44 4 (4 kd + 


I. Was a great tcl to A ki. Mr. Mait- 
| faire, told me, yeſterday, in your preſence, chat 


Anu 


you began to wind your learning, and to give more 


12 5 3 attention. 


1 \ 


EE ro wry SO 10 
| 1 11 you continue to do ſo, you will find 
two ady An it ;; the one, your own improve- 
ment, the other, my kindneſs; which you muſt ne- 
ver expect, but when Mr. Maittaire tells me you de- 
ſerye it. There is no doing any thing well without 
application and induſtry. Induſtry (in Latin Tv. | 
Auſtnia, and in Greek Mete) is defined (that is 
deſcribed) to be frequens exercitium circa rem 30 
1 am, unde  aliquis induſtrius dicitur, hoc eft Hudigſus, 
vigilans. This I expect ſo much from you, that I 
do not doubt, in a little time, but that ] ſhall hear 
you called Philip the induſtrious, or, if you like 
it better i in Greek, $:1ArmTos «yoo, Moſt of the 
| great men, of antiquity had ſome. epithet added, to 
their names, deſcribing ſome particular merit they. 
had; ; and why ſhould not you endeayour to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſome honourable appellation? Parts and 
| quickneſs, though very neceſſary, are not alone ſuf- 
ficient z attention and application muſt complete the 

buſineſs: and both together will go a great ade 
Kehr "rg" animis, atque hec mea figite dia. 
Adieu. 


We were "a. Key 3 cg of . which * 
told you was firſt diſcovered by Chriſtopher Colum- 
bus, a Genoeſe; through the encouragement of Fer- 
dinando and Iſabella, King and Queen of Spain, in 
1491, that i is, at the latter end of the fifteenth"cen- 
: tua but i forgot to tell you, that it took its : 
name of America from one Veſpuſius Americus, ' of 
F Ws who: en South America, in 1497. 
— he 
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| The Spaniatds began their conqueſts in America by 
the iſlands of St. Domingo and Cuba; and ſoon af. 
terwards Ferdinando Cortez, with a ſmall army, 
landed upon the continent, took Mexico, and beat 
Montezuma, the Indian Emperor. This encouraged 
other nations to go and try what they could get in 
this new - diſcovered world. The Engliſh have got 
there, New York, New England, Jamaica, Barba- 
does, Carolina, Penſylvania, and Maryland, and ſome 
of the Leeward iſlands. The Portugueſe. have got 
the Brazils; the Dutch, Curagoa, and Surinam; 
and the F rench, Martinico': and New France. 


E rn. R © + "hy 


| | Monday, 
'DEAR BOY, 


| Have lately mentioned 7 e to you, though 
ſlightly ; but, as it is very neceſſary you ſhould 
know ſomething of it, J will repeat it now a little 
more fully, in order to give you a ING notion 
75 of it. | 
| Chronology is the art of meaſuring 900 diſtin 
guiſhing time, or the doctrine of epochas, which, 
you know, are particular and remarkable periods 
of time, The word Chronology is compounded of 
= the Greek words vgoros, which ſignifies Time, and 
| 8 1 N which ſignifies Diſcourſe. © hronology and 
* Geography 


aphy are Sed the two per Hiſtory, be* 
cauſe Hiſtory can never be clear and well under- 
ftood without them. Hiſtory relates facts; Chro- 
nology tells us at what time, or when, thoſe facts 
were done; and Geography ſhows us in what place 
or country they were done. The Greeks meafured' 
their time by Olympiads, which was a ſpace of four 
years, called in Greek Oumizs, This method of 
computation had its riſe from the Olympic Games, 
which were celebrated the beginning of every fifth 
year, on the banks of the river Alpheus, near Olym- 
pia, a city in Greece, The Greeks, for example, 
would fay, that ſuch a thing happened in ſuch 4 
year of ſuch an Olympiad: as for inſtance; that 
Alexander the Great died in the firſt year of the 
114th Olympiad. The firſt Olympiad was 774 years 
before Chriſt ; ſo, conſequently, Chriſt was born in 
the firſt year o& the 195th Olympiad. | 
The period or æta, from whence the Romans 
reckoned their time, was from the building of Rome; 
which they marked thus, ab U. C. that is, ab 2 
Conditd. Thus, the Kings were expelled, and the 
Conſular Government eſtabliſhed, the 244th ab U. C. 


1 


that 3 is, of Rome. 


All Europe now reckons from the great epocha of 
the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, which was 17 38 years 
ago; fo that, when any body aſks, i in what year did 
ſuch or 1552 a thing happen, the mean in what 


8 1 £37 "11 3 * 4 


beat ſince the birth | of Chriſt. 
ſv or JETS ; Pe” harlemain, in Tickeh Chatle- 
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magne, was made Emperor of the Weſt in the year 


890; that is, 800 years after the birth of Chriſt; 


but, if we ſpeak of any event or hiſtorical fact 


that happened before that time, we then ſay, it -- 


Happened 1 ſo many years before Chriſt; For inſtance; ; 
we ſay Rome was built 750 years before Chriſt. 
The Turks date from their Hegira, which was 
the year of the flight of their falſe Prophet, Maho- 
met, from Mecca; and, as we ſay that ſuch a thing 


was done in ſuch a year of Chriſt; they ſay, ſuch 


a thing was done in ſuch a year of the Hegira. 
Their Hegira begins in the 622d Went of Chriſt, 


that is, above 1100 years ago. 


There are two great periods i in > Chronology, from 


: which the nations aft Europe date events, The firſt 


is the Creation of gh world; 1 e the Birth 
of Jeſus Chriſt. - | 1004 9 
Thoſe events: a: 5 Wat the Birth of 
Chriſt, are dated from the Creation of the World. 
Thoſe events which have happened fince the Birth 
of Chriſt, are dated from that time; as 4s * 
year 1739. For example: blo ei 99H | 


| Noah's Flood happened in the year of che world 1656 


Babylon was built by Semiramis, in the year- [1800 | 
Moſes was born in the yea 4240 
Troy was taken by the Greeks; in the year 2800 
Rome founded by Romulus, in the year 23225 
Alexander the Great conqueredPerfia - -' #13674 
Jeſus Cui born in de year af watt. oo 


k 


is am en the Nw of- che world.? 188 40! 


events that have happened ſince that time; and this is 
called the Chriſtian era. Sometimes we ſay, that ſuch a 
thing happened in ſuch a year of Chriſt, and ſometimes 
we ſay, in fuch a century. Now, a century is one hun- 
dred years from the birth of Chriſt; ſo that at the end 
of every hundred years a new century begins; and we 


„ e TO 1:87 eee 94 
e M. at Warte, n 
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8 the birth of Chriſt, all Chriſtians: Sine 


4 


Ges now in the nn en f K 


OT 7 
For Sample, a as to the Chriſtian era, or fince the, 
birth of Chriſt; . 
Horn oa ; " 


Mahomet, the falle prophet of the Turks; Lond viel * 


. eſtabliſhed the Mahometan religion, and writ 2: 


the Alcoran, which is the Turkiſ book of 


. » 2 ; — — ; 
in the year of Chriſt 29 £0449 Maths 38 — 632 


Charlemain was crowned Emperor in the laſt 0c L 


year of theeighth-century, that is, in the on Ions 


Here the old Roman Empire ended. 
18 


Willigm-the Conqueror was crowned King 7 


England in the eleventh century, in the year 1065 


The Reformation, that is, the Proteſtant Re.- 


ligion, begun by Martin Luther, im che ſi xx 
teenth Century „in the. Year bb nge 


Gunpowder inyented, by one Bertholdus, a2 21 


German Monk, in the e century, in ö el 


2 


N * e eee 1380 


Printing 
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Printing invented, at Haerlem in Holland, or at 
q _ Straſbourg, or at Mentz in Germany, in the 

| flifteenth century, about the year - 1440 
| | f 


Adieu. 


LETTER XXxI. 


| 1 A Bath, c ce ee co gobre, 135 

| MON CHER ENFANT, © 

| N verite je crois que vous *es le premier gargon 
a qui avant Page de huit ans, on ait jamais parle 


| | | des figures de'la rhẽtorique, comme Jai fait dans ma 


derniere* : mais auſſi il me ſemble qu'on ne peut pas 
commencer trop jeune à y penſer un peu; et Part de 
perſuader à Feſprit, et de toucher le cœur, merite 
= bien qu'on y faſſe attention de bonne heure, ' ' 
RD Vous concevez bien qu'un homme qui parle et 
1 | qui Ecrit ẽlẽgamment et avec grace; qui choiſit bien 
ſes paroles, et qui orne et embellit la matiere ſur la- 
quelle il parle ou Ecrit, perſuadera mieux, et obtiendra 
plus facilement ce qu il. ſouhaite; qu'un homme qui 
Sexplique mal, qui parle mal fa langue, qui ſe ſert de 
mots bas et vulgaires, et qui enfin n'a ni grace, ni 
_ elegance en tout ce qu'il dit. Or c'eſt cet art de 
bien parler, que la Rhẽtorique enſeigne; et quoique 
je ne ſonge pas à vous y enfoncer encore; je voudrois 


pourtant bien vous en meat es Idee, come- | 
er g 3 K n n 55 | | | 
41 IF 2 Qui ne ft crowve we 4 vn 4505 14 1 1 
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La premiere hats A RE devez faire at- 
tention; c'eſt de parler la langue que vous parlez, 
dans ſa derniere puretẽ, et ſelon les rẽgles de la Gram- 
maire. Car il n'eſt pas permis, de faire des fautes 
contre la Grammaire, ou de ſe ſervir de mots, qui 
ne ſont pas veritablement des mots. ce weſt pas 
encore tout, car il ne ſuffit point de ne pas parler 
mal; mais il faut parler bien, et le meilleur moien 
d'y parvenir eſt de lire avec attention les meilleurs 
livres, et de remarquer comment les honnetes gens et 
ceux qui parlent le mieux s expriment; car les Bour- 
geois, le petit peuple, les laquais, et les ſervantes, 
tout cela parle mal. Ils ont des expreſſions baſſes et 
vulgaires, dont les honnetes gens ne doivent; jamais 
ſe ſervir. Dans les Nombres, ils joignent le ſingulier 
et le pluriel enſemble; dans les Genres, ils confon. 
dent le maſculin avec le feminin; et dans les Tems 
118 prennent ſouvent l'un pour Tee Pour 6 eviter 
toutes ces fautes, il faut lire avec ſoin; remarquer le 
tour et les expreſſions des meilleurs auteurs; et ne 
jamais paſſer un ſeul mot qu'on n'entend pas, ou ſur 
lequel on a la moindre difficults, ſans en demander 
exactement la ſignification. Par exemple; quand 
vous liſez les Metamorphoſes d' Ovide, avec Mon- 
ſieur Martin; il faut lui demander le ſens de chaque 
mot que vous ne ſavez Pas, et meme ſi c'eſt un mot, 
dont on peut ſe ſervir en proſe auſſi bien queen vers 7 
car, comme Je vous ai dit autrefois, le langage po- 
ẽtique eſt different du langage ordinaire, et il y 1 
bien des mots dont on ſe ſert dans la potſie, qu on 
feroit fort mal dremploler ans proſe, De meme 
| = 4 | quand 
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und: vous liſez le F rancois, avec Monfieur Pelnote, 
demandezlui le ſens de chaque nouveau mot que vous 
rencontre chemin faiſant; et priez le de vous donner 
des exemples de la maniere dont il faut sen ſervir. 
Tout ceci ne demande quꝰ un peu d attention, et pour- 
tant il n'y a rien de plus utile. II faut (dit-· on) quꝰ un 
homme ſoit ne Potte ; mais. il peut ſe faire Orateur. 
Ne aſcitur Preta, fit Orater. Ceſt a dire,. qu'il faut 
ẽtre RE avec une certaine force et vivacitẽ d'eſprit 
Fest etre Pocte-; mais que Vattention, la lecture, et 
travail ſuffiſent 3 faire un n. Alen. 


2 * R A * s L Ar 1 0 N. 3 


e Ofober the I 7th, I 
MY DEAR: cry; - * 6 a 


Innen, Fbezere you are t ie firſt boy, to 
whom (under the age of eight years) one has 
ever ventured to mention the figures of rhetoric, as 
I did in my laſt®, But I am of opinion, that we 
cannot begin to think too young; and that the art 
which teaches us how to perſuade the mind, and 
touch the heart, muſt ſurely N che earlieſt at- 
tention. | 
_ You cannot but be <onvirited: 1 a man TY 
ſpeaks and writes with elegance and grace; who 
makes choice of good words; and adorns and 
belliſhes the ſubject, upon which he eithei 
writes, will perſuade better, and ſucceed mor 
| in obtaining + what he wits: than 2 man who #56 


— 


- 


| ET 2 : * | Not e be fund, | | 4 


t 
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not explain himſelf” clearly; ſpeaks his language it; 
nakes uſe of low and vulg rexprefſions ; and who 


has neither grace nor elegance in any thing that he 


ſays. Now it is by Rhetoric, that the art of ſpeaking 


eloquently 1s taught: and, though I cannot think of | 
grounding you in it, as yet, I would wiſh however | 


to give you an idea of it ſuitable to your age. e 


; The firſt thing you ſhould attend 'to is, to ſpeak 


r language you do ſpeak, in its greateſt pu- 


rity, and according to the rules of Grammar; for 
we muſt never offend againſt Grammar, nor make 
uſe of words; which are not really words. This is 
not all; for not to ſpeak ill, is not ſufficient; we 
muſt ſpeak v well; and the beſt method of attaining 
to that, is to read the beſt authors mid attention ; ; 


thoſe who expreſs themſelve 


common people, — and — 


ſpeak ill. They make uſe of low and vulgar expreſ- 


ſions, which people of rank never uſe. In Numbers, 


they join the ſingular and the plural together; in 
Genders, they confound maſculine with feminine; 
and in Tenſes, they often take the one for the 


other. In order to avoid all theſe faults, we muſt 


read with care, obſerve. the turn and expreſſions; of 
the beſt authors; and not paſs, A word which we do 
not underſtand, or concerning which we have the 


leaſt doubt, without exactly i inquiring the meaning of 


it. For example; when you read Ovid's Metamgr- 1 
phoſes with Mr. Martin, you ſhould aſk him the 


meaning of every word you do not know; and alſo, 


Vol. I. e I whether 


form an Orator. . 9 N 
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whether it is a word that may be made uſe of in 


proſe, às well as in verſe: for, as I formerly told 
you, the language of poetry is different from that 
which is proper ES common diſcourſe; and a man 


would be to blame, to make uſe of ſome words i in 
proſe, which are very happily applied in poetry. In 
the ſame manner, when you read French with Mr. 


Pelnote, aſk him the meaning of every word you 


meet with, that is new to you; and deſire him to 


give you examples of the various ways in which it 
may be uſed. All this requires only a little attention; 


and yet there is nothing more uſeful. It is ſaid, that 


2 man muſt be born a Poet; but that he can make 


himſelf an Orator. Naſcitur Poeta, fit Orator. This 


means, that, to be a Poet, one muſt be born with a 


certain degree of ſtrength and vivacity of mind; but 


that-attention, reading, and labour, are ſufficient to 


, 


LETTER XXXII. 


Bath, October, 2 26th, 1739. 
DEAR BOY, 


HOUGH Poetry differs muck 1 Bom Otatory | 
in many things; yet it makes uſe of the ſame 


figures of Rhetoric; nay, it abounds in metaphors, 
ſimilies, and allegories; and you may learn the pu- 
rity of the language, and the ornaments of elo- 

quente, as well by: reading verſe as proſe. Poetical 
a2 — | diction, 
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dition, hes. 1 ;, poetical Japgnages is more. Aab linde 
and lofty than proſe, and takes liherties Which are 
not allowed in proſe, and are. called Poetical Licences. 
This difference between verſe” and proſe” you will 
oily obſerve, if vou read, them, both. with attention, 
In verſe, things are ſeldom ſaid plainly and ſimply, as 
one would ſay them j in proſe z, but, they are deſcribed | 
and embelliſhed : as, for example; what you bear the 
watchman ſay often j in three pyords, ac cloudy morning, 


is faid has, in verſe, in the tragedy « of ( Dato: 


Ge 'f | OS The An is overcaſt, the morning towers, 2 
1 And heavily i in cloads bringe on the day,” ] 


This is woe d diction; ich, would be impro⸗ 


* 4 4.4 5 


py in Proe. „ | 
I will give you, ave, 1A very -prerty copy « of verſes 

of. Mr. Waller's, which is EXtre emely Poetical, and 
full of images. It is to a Lady who, played upon 
the lute. . lute, by, the way, is an inſtrument 
with many ſtrings, which are Figs Wo. 55 the 


© Such moving ſounds from auch a careleſs touch, 8 0 
_ © $0 little ſhe concern'd, and we ſo much. | 

The trembling ſtrings about her fingers as. 
And tell their joy, for every kiſs, aloud. 

«© Small force there needs to make them tremble ſo, 

% Touch'd by that hand, who would not tremble too ? 
4% Here Love takes ſtand, and, while ſhe charms the ear, 
Empties his quiver on the liſt'ning deer. | 
-<* Mufic ſo ſoftens and diſarms the mind, 
We That not one arrow can reſiſtance find. 

I 2 | „ Thus 


- 


4 - 


ans LoR D ci Lrrzs⸗ 


« Thus the fair tyrant celebrates the prize, 
And acts herſelf the triumph of her eyes. 
“ So Nero once, with harp in hand, ſurvey'd 


His flaming Rome: and as it burnt, he play'd. „ 


Mind all the poetical beauties FR. theſe verſes. He 
Noce the ſounds of the ſtrings, when ſhe touches 
them, to be the expreſſion of their j joy for kiffing her 
fingers. Then, he compares the trembling of the 
ſtrings to the trembling of a lover, who is ſup- 
poſed to tremble with joy and awe, when touched 
by the perſon he loves. He repreſents Love 4 who, 
you know, is deſcribed as a little boy, with a 
bow, arrows, and a quiver) a8 ſtanding by her, 
and ſhooting his arrows at people s hearts, while 
her muſic ſoftens and difarms them. Then he 
cruel Roman, Emperor, . ſet Rome on n fire, and 
played on the harp all the while it was burning: 
for, as Love i is 'repreſented by. the Poets as fire and 
flames; ſo ſhe, while people were burning for love of 
her, played, as Nero did while Rome, which he had 
ſet on fire, was burning. Pray get mel rely by 


heart againſt 1 ſee you. Adieu. 


Tou will obſerve, that theſe verſes a1 are all We: or 
heroic; verſes, that is, of ten h or five feet; ; 
for: a foot 1 is two Ps 7 PUR B&S > 


10 18 Son, 2 


_ 89 
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15 Bath, ce 9 vo gehe, 1739. 
MON 0 CHER ENFANT, _ 
I Fon peut etre trop modeſte, vous Ve etes, et vous | 
meritez plus que vous ne demandez. Une canne 
a pomme d' ambre, et une paire de boucles, ſont des 
recompenſes | tres modiques pour ce que vous faites, 
et jy ajouterai bien quelque autre choſe. La mo- 
deſtie eſt une tres bonne qualitẽ, qui accompagne 
ordinairement le vrai mérite. Rien ne gagne et ne 
preyient plus les eſprits que la modeſtie; comme, 
au contraire, nen ne choque et ne rebute plus que 
Ia preſomption et Peffronterie. On n'aime pas un 
homme, qui veut toujours ſe faire valoir, qui parle 
avantageuſement d de lui meme, et qui eff toujours le 
heros de ſon propre Roman. Au contraire, un homme 
qui cache, pour ainſi dire, ſon propre mefite, qui 
releve celui des autres, et qui parle peu et mo- 
deſtemelt de lui meme, gagne les _cſprits, e et fe fait 
eſtimer et aimer. 1 
Mais il y a, auſſi, bien de la dffefenck entre la 
modeſtie et "Is mauvaiſe honte; autant la modeſtie 
eſt louable, autant la mauvaiſe honte eſt ridicule, 
II ne faut non plus etre un nigaud, qu un effrontẽ; 
et il faut ſavoir ſe preſenter,” parler aux gens, et 
leur rẽpondre ſans; Etre dẽcontenancẽ ou embaraſſẽ. 
Les Anglois ſont pour PFordinaire nigauds, et n'ont 
pas ces manieres aiſces, et libres, mais en meme 
tems polies, quꝰ ont les Frangois. Remarquez donc 
1 les 
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les F rancois, et imitez les, dans leur maniere de 4 
preſenter; et d'aborder les gens. Un bourgeois ou 
un campagnard a honte quand il ſe prẽſente dans 
ue corfipaghie z il eſt etnBaraſſe, ne fait que faire 
de. ſes mains, ſe demonte quand on lui parle, et 
ne repond go avec embarras, et preſqu'en bẽgalant; 5 
au lieu qu'un honnete homme, qui fait vivre, ſe 
preſente avec afſurance et de bonne grace, parle meme 
aux ge s quit: ne connoit pas, ſans s' embaraſſer et 
GY une maniere tout i fait naturelle et aiſce. Voila 
ce qui s appel a avoir du monde, et favoir vivre, qui 
eſt un article. tres important dans le commerce du 
monde. I arrive fouvent qu? un homme qui a 
beaucoup Telpric. & qui ne fait pas vivre, eſt 
moins bien reg, qu? un homme. qui a moins s Ceſprit, 
mais qui a du monde, | 3p 
— et Hbjer. mérite bien votre attention; penſez y 
donc, et Joigne la e a une aſſurance PRE et 
ailce. e | 


—— ve 


l 
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hy regols 232 le moment votre lettre du 27 qui | 
eſt tres bien ecrite. 5 


3 * 


TRANSLATION. 


"Bath, October the 29th 1739+ | 
MY DEAR eit, 


5 it is poſſible t 'be too modeſt, | vou are; and 


vo deſerve more than Jou ae Ye amber- 
: Fa cane, and a" Pair of buckles,” Are u recom- 
pence fo far from IE adequate to your deferts, 
: Nr 


ey 10 HIS, Sox. % 


that. hall. add ſomething - 8 Modeſty i is 24 
very good quality, and which generally accompanies - 
true merit: it engages and captiyates the minds 
of people; as, on the other hand, nothing is 
more ſhocking and diſguſtful, than preſumption and 
impudence. We cannot like a man who is always 
commending and ſpeaking well of himſelf, and who 
is the hero of his own ſtory. On the contrary, 3 
man who endeavours to. conceal his own merit; who 
ſets that of other people in its true light; who 
ſpeaks but little of himſelf, and with modeſty ; ſuch 
a man makes a fayourable impreſſion upon the un- 
| derſtanding of his hearers, and acquires their love 

and eſteem. 
i There is, however, a great difference between 

| modeſty, and an awkward baſhfulneſs ; which is as 
ridiculous as true modeſty is commendable. It is as 
abſurd to be a ſimpleton, as to be an impudent 
fellow ; and one ought to know how to come into 
a room, ſpeak to ſite ig and anſwer them, without 
being out of countenance, or without embarraſſment. 
The Engliſh are generally apt to be baſhful; and 
have not thoſe eaſy, free, and at the ſame time 
polite manners, which the French have. A mean 
fellow, or a country bumpkin, is aſhamed when he 
comes into good company: he appears embarraſſed, 
does not know what to do with his hands, is diſ- 
concerted when ſpoken to, anſwers with difficulty, 
and almoſt ſtammers: whereas a gentleman, who, is 

eee comes into en, wen A grace- 
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ful and proper aſſurance, ſpeaks even 40 people | 


{3 he does not know, without embarraſſment, and in 
a natural and eaſy manner. This is called uſage of 


the world, and good - breeding: a moſt neceſſary 
and important knowledge in the intercourſe of life. 


It frequently happens that a man with a great deal of 
ſenſe, but with little uſage of the world, is not ſa 


well received as one of inferior parts, but with a 


gentleman-like behaviour, Vo» 


. Theſe are matters worthy your attention + Hefei 


on them, and unite ens to a . op 


W 155 8 


1 the ans. receive your leter 5 the e 27th, wich | 


Se well vine SIRE Eats who þ 
> ” * i * i . Ke 
KS. 11425 3 
ial # * z =" 
1 of & 77 ; 8 a Tus Mx 


5 0 18 ad 15; Bath, nene v. 18/1799 
DEAR Boy, - 0 n 


| E T us return. to On or | tC esl | 
ing well; which ſhould never be intirely out 


| of your thoughts, ſince 1t is ſo uſeful in every part 
of life, and ſo abſolutely neceſſury in moſt. A man 


<2. eee in Parliament, in the 
Chun Ich, or in the Lan and even in common con: 
yerſ; 4 tion, a 58 H thatybas acquired an | cafy and 


kahitual g Shane. Who {peaks / propeti and ac+ 


clods 3 Curately, 


ra s SO 2203 er 


etracely, wilr have "fear advinidge Ger thbſe wid | 
| ſpekle-invorre@ty and inelegaritly Wort 104 e900: 50 
*0Phe'bufifiefs? of Orztory? ag have wht u bes 
fore) is to perſuade Ferie And yon eaſily feel, 
that to pleaſe” people is a ges keep "towards Pe. 
ſuading them. You muſt then, ' Eohiſequently, 
ſenſible how 'advantageous it is for 4 man, is 
ſpeaks in public, whether it be in Parliament, In 
the Pulpit, or at the Bar, (that is, in the Courts 
of Law) to pleaſe his hearers ſo much as to gain 
their attention: which he can never do, without 
the help of Oratory. It is not enough to ſpeak 
the language, he ſpeaks in, in its utmoſt purity, 
and according. to the rules of Grammar; but he 
muſt fpeak it elegantly ; ; that is, he muſt chuſe the 
| beſt and moſt expreſſive words, and put them in 
; the beſt order. He ſhould likewiſe adorn what he 
ſays by proper metaphors, ſimilies, and other figures 
of Rhetoric; and he ſhould enliven it, if he can, 
by quick and ſprightly turns of wit. For example; 
ſuppoſe you had a mind to perſuade Mr. Maittaire 
to give you a; holyday, would you bluntly ſay to 
him, Give me a holyday? That would . 
not be che way to perſuade him to it. But y 
ſnould endeavbur firſt to pf pleaſe him, and Wal? 
attention, by telling him; that erage lente of 
his goodneſd and indulgence em dhe hen 9 1 
a favour of him; fiat, if hte ftibüld Hbt tfüinx po: 
per to qgrant 210 av heat vou hoped, he would Hot * 
take it ill chat youpafketf it! Tfien yo a ke 
127 un What it was that 0 wanted; that it vas 
T1961, | © | holy- 
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a holyday; for which you mould give your rea. 


ſons; as, that you had ſuch or ſuch a thing to do, 


or ſuch a place to go to, Then you might uns 


ſome arguments why he ſhould not refuſe you; · 


that you have ſeldom aſked that favour, and = 


you ſeldom. will; and that the mind may ſometimes 


require a little reſt from labour, as + well as. the 


body. This you may illuſtrate by a ſimile, and 
ſay, that as the bow is the ſtronger, for being 
ſometimes unſtrung and unbent ; ſo the mind will 
be dapable of more attention, for being now and 
then eaſy and relaxed. 

This is a little oration, fit for fack a. little orator 


as you 3 but, however, it will make you underſtand 


what is meant by oratory and eloquence: which is 


to perſuade, 1 hope you will have that talent here · 
| after i in greater matters. 


LETTER XV. 


| DEAR BOY, 8 


hope you do it with that care and attention 
which i it deſerves. | The utility of Hiſtory conſiſts prin- 


cipally i in the examples it gives us, of the virtues 
and vices of thoſe who have gone before us: upon 
which we ought to make the proper obſervations. 


Folie SOURS, and excites us to the love and 


the 


November the cath, 1739. 


S you are now reading the Roman H iſtory, 1 


ng, 


* 


70 uus Son 1x6.7 a 


the practice of virtue; by ſhowing us th regard 
and veneration thar was always paid to great and vir- 
tuous men, in the times in which they lived, and 
the praiſe and glory with which their names are 
perpetuated, and tranſmitted down to our times. 
The Roman Hiſtory furniſhes more examples of 
virtue and magnanimity, or greatneſs' of mind, than 
any other. It was à common thing to ſee their 
Conſuls and Dictators (who, you know, were their 
chief Magiſtrates) taken from the plough, to lead 


their armies againſt their enemies; and, after vic- 


tory, returning to their plough again, and paſſing 
the reſt of their lives in modeſt retirement: a re- 


tirement more glorious, if poſſible, than the victo- 


ties that preceded it! Many of their greateſt men 


died ſo poor, that they were buried at the expence 


of the publie. - Curius, who had no money of his 
own refuſed 4 great ſum that the Samnites offered 


him, ſaying, that he faw no glory in having money 
himſelf, but in commanding thoſe that had. Cicero 


relates it thus : © Curio ad focum ſedenti magnum auri 


* pondus Samnites cum attuliſſent, repudiati ab eo ſunt. 
Mon enim aurum habere præclarum fibi videri, ſed 
*" 38h, qui haberent aurum, imperare.” And F abricius, 
who had often commanded the Roman armies and : 
as often triumphed over their enemies, was found 
by his fire: ſide, eating thoſe roots and herbs Which 
he had planted and cultivate himſelf in his dun 


field. Seneca tells it thus: : Fabricius ad foeum canùt 


Was ip pas 'rallices, Tis, in agro repurgundb, iriumphatts 
Genet Ol . N after e he had obrained 


3% 4A 
- 7 in 
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in Spain, found among the priſoners a young Prin- 
ceſs of extreme beauty, who, he was informed, was 
150 to have been married to a man of quality of 
that country. He ordered her to be entertained and 
attended with the ſame care and reſpect, as if ſhe 
had been in her father” 8 houſe; and, as ſoon as he 
could find her lover, he gave her to him, and added 
to her portion the money that her father had brought 
for her ranſom. Valerius Maximus ſays, Eximiæ for- 
me virginem accerfitis parentibus, et Jponſo inviolatam 
8 tradidit, et Fuvenis, et Cælebos, e Villor. This was a 

moſt glorious example of moderation, continence, 


and generoſity, which gained him the hearts of all 


the people of Spain; and made them fay, as Livy 


tells us, eniſſe Diis femillimum juvenem, Pinconten 


 emnia, cum armis, tum benignitate, ac bentficiis. 


Such are the rewards that always crown virtue; 


and ſuch the characters that you ſhould imitate, if 
you would be 2 great and 2 good man, ARA is 


the _ way to 155 a en one! 4 | | 


DEAR BOY, Cs Sts 
ry forry, th that . wall 


08 32 N You 1 50 


give me oy an accoun 8 
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£5 thro 


meh e pains 00 


2 I and e et: 
teach YOU, that he well A from e the. Te- 
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turns of care and attention. Beſides, pray conſi: 
der, now that you have juſtly got the reputation of 
knowing much more than other boys of your age 
do, how ſhameful it would be for you to loſe 1 it; 
and to let other boys, that are now behind , you, 
get before you. If you would but have attention, 
you have quickneſs enough to conceiye, and me- 
mory enough to retain ; but, without attention, while 
you are learning, all the time you employ at your 
book i is thrown away; and Jour, ſhame will be the 
gester, if you. ſhould. be ignorant, when you nad 
ſuch, opportunities of learning. An 1 ignorant. man 
ren een and contemptible z nobody cares for 
his £OMPAny. and. he can Juſt be faid to live, and 
that is all, e is a very pretty F rench Epigram, 

upon the, each of ſuch, an ignorant, inſignifcant 
| fellow; the ſling of which i is, that all that can be ſaid 

of him i is, that he was once aliye, and that he i is 
now dead. gh is the rn which you F ; 
ker by heart: Pb rt 819 tao? 


Colas oft mort de malic. 

Zu veux que j en pleure le fort, 
ue diable eum th que j'en ny E 

cu. "oivoit,” Colas e mort. 


Take cate not to deſerve the name of Colas; which 
I ſhall certainly give you, if you do not learn well; 
and then that name will get about, and every body 
will tally you Colas; which will be n worſe chan 
Friney. „ Ane 
Nos are now reading Mr. Rollin's $ Aten Fiery; 


Pray 
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pray remember to have your maps hy Yau, when, you 
read it, and deſire Monſieur Pelnote to ſhow you, in 
che n you read of. Adieu. 
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lia Senn. 
DRA Boy, . X 

MINCE you chuſe the x name of Pet: hope 
you will take care to deſerve i it; which you can 
TTY do by. care and application. I confeſs the names 
of F riſky, and Colas, are not quite fo honourable ; but 
then, remember. too, that there cannot be „ ſtronger 
"ridicule, than to call a man by an honourable name, 
vhen he is known not to deſerye.i it. For example ; ; It 
would be a .manifeſt irony to call a very ugly fellow an 
Adonis, (who, you know, was ſo handſome, that Venus 
herſelf fell in love with him) or to call U cowardly 
fellow an Alexander, or an ignorant fellow, Polyglot ; 
for every body would diſcover the ſneer : and Mr. 
: Pope obſerves very truly, that” 2137 4% 


A Praiſe ade is ſatire in EY „ 


2 Ae dene thiogs chat deſerxe to be writ- 

ten, there lis nothing that gets a man more credit, or 
gives him more pleaſure, than to write: things chat de- 
u ſerve: to be read. The younger Pliny, (for there were 
to Plinys, the uncle and the nephew) expreſſes it 


be j TY *Equidew. beatos. ful, quibus Deorum munere 
datum 


+ 


— Rt Siebel. 


datum #t; aut + factre ſtribenda, aut legends yl poles 3 
ti ſimos verd quibus'utrumque.” 
Pray mind your Greek particularly; 3 Gs to — 55 


great credit in knowing Latin, for every body knows 
it; and it is only a ſhame not to know it. Be- 
ſides that, you will underſtand Latin a great deal 
the better for underſtanding Greek very well a 
great number of Latin words, eſpecially the technical 
words, being derived from the Greek. Technical 
words, mean ſuch particular words as relate to any 
art or ſcience; from the Greek word 7evn, which 
ſignifies Art, and Teywmos, which ſignifies Artifi- 
cial, - Thus, a Dictionary, that explains the terms of 
art, is called a Lexicon mY or a en 
N Ae : 5715 


„ r N A. Vn. 


„Von ford, une the 1740. 
DEAR BOY, e J gt, 70 


1 Write to you now, in the ſuppoſition that you 
continue to deſerve my attention, as much as you 


would commend you as much now, as he did the 
laſt time he was with me; for otherwiſe; you know 
| very 1 well, that I ſhould not concern myſelf about 
Vol. Take Care, therefore, that, Whew wa \come' to 


* 
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Greek very well, is to be really learned: there is no 


did when 1 left London; and that Mr. Maittaire 


. 
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town, I may not find myſelf miſtaken in the good 
opinion I entertained of you in my abſence.., 

I hope you have got the linnets and ballEnches 
5 you ſo much wanted; and I recommend the bull. 
i finches to your imitation. Bullfinches, you muſt 
| | know, have no natural note of their own, and never 
ſing, unleſs taught ; but will learn tunes better than 
any other birds. This they do by attention and me- 
mory; and you may obſerve; that, while they are 

taught, they liſten with great care, and never Jump 

about and kick their heels. Now I really think it 

. be . genf 1 be r ke 

ee e that; by your” Ar dae nl 
rn you are now perfect in Latin verſes; and 
that you may at preſent be called; what Horace de- 
fired to be called, Romanæ fidicen Iyre. Your Greek 
too, I dare fay, keeps pace with your Latin; 3 and 
| you have all your paradigms ad unguem. 
i | You cannot imagine what alterations and improve- 
1 ments I expect to find every day, now) tHat you are 
|. | more than Octennis. And, at this age, non progredi 

"would be regreds, which would be very ſhameful. 

0 Adieu! Do not write to me; for I. ſhall be in 
no ſertled dons to receiye WARN? whe I am in the 
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„RAR 5 3 $a . Lenden.) Jane the 25th, 1740. 
NS. I know- ee E end 5e dn 

41 book for your amuſement, and not by way 
ak taſk. or ſtudy; It is an Hiſtorical, Chronological, 
and Geographical Dictionary; in which you may find 
almoſt. every thing you can defire to know; whether 
ancient or modern. As Hiſtorical, it gives you the 
hiſtory of all remarkable perſons and things; as 
Chronological, it tells you the time when thoſe perſons 

lived, and when thoſe things were done; and. as Geo- 
graphical, it deſcribes the ſituation of countries and 
cities. For example; would you know who Ariſtides 
the Juſt was, you will find there, that he was of 
acquired him the name of Juſt; the moſt glorious 
appellation a man can have. You will hkewiſe find, 
that he commanded the Athenian army, at the battle 
of Platæa, where Mardonius, the Perſian General, was 
| defeated, and his army, of three hundred thouſand 
men, utterly deſtroyed ; and that, for all theſe virtues, 


he was baniſhed Athens by the Oſtraciſm. You will 


then (it may be) be curious to know what the Oſtra- 
ciſm is. If you look for it, you will find that the 
Athenians, being very jealous of their liberties, which 
they thought were the moſt in danger from thoſe 
whoſe virtue and merit made them the en popular, 

khan. is, recommended them moſt to the favour of the 
20 For. 4. - 1 * people) 


” 
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people) contrived this Oftraciſm ; by which, if fix 
hundred people gave in the name of any one man, 
written upon a ſhell, that perſon was immediately | 
baniſhed for ten years. 1 
As to Chronology, would you know oben Chatle- 
main was made Emperor of the Weſt; look for dhe 
article of Charlemagne; and you will find, that, 
being already maſter of all Germany, France, and 
great part of Spain and Italy, he was ee Eur 
peror, in the year 800. . 
A s to the Geographical part, if you 5 5 Non 
the ſituation of any town, or country, chat you read 
of; as for inſtance, Perſepolis ; ; you will find where 
it was ſituated, by whom founded, and that it was 
burnt by Alexander the Great, at the inſtigation of 
his miſtreſs, Thais, in a drunken riot. In ſhort, you 
will find a thouſand entertaining ſtories, to divert you, 
when you have leiſure from your ſtudies, or your 
play; for one muſt always be doing ſomething, and 
never laviſh away ſo valuable a thingas time; which, 
if once loſt, can neyer be regained. Adieu. 


LETTER . 


i: Cheſterfield” parvulo ſuo Pritppo Stan- 
i r e ee 


| ws mihi fuit epiſtola tua, quam nuper accepi, 
ene, enim 0 PAS erat, et I iceris te un 


r 


wp 7 - . pile 
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piſci "fla." | Sed, ut plan dicam ; valde ſuſpicor te, 
in ea ſcribenda, optimum et eruditiſſimum adjutorem 
habuiſſe; quo duce et auſpice, nec elegantia, nec 
doctrina, nec quicquid prorſus eſt dignum ſapiente 
bonoque, unquam tibi deeſſe poterit. Tum ergo ut 
quam diligenter colas, te etiam atque etiam rogo; et 
quo magis eum omni officio, amore, et 0 per- 
ſequeris, eo magis te me e et G Capris 


exiſtiniabo. 


Due ſeptimanz mihi ad has aquias Bites fu 


| perſunt, antequam in urbem revertam; tunc cura, 


ut te in dies doctiorem i inveniam. Animo, attentione, 
majore dlligentia opus eſt. Præmia laboris, et 


N hap li inc afferam, ſi modo te dignum præbeas; 


e 


= 


alert d 


1 8 264 SL AT, 1 0 N. 
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pity Cheferic 0 his dear little FI Stanhope. | 
o laſt letter afforded. me very deat ſatif- 
faction, both as it was elegantly. penned, and 
becauſe you promiſe in it, to take great pains, to at- 
tain deſervedly, true praiſe. But I muſt tell you 
ingenuouſly, that I ſuſpect very much your having 


had, in compoſing it, the aſſiſtance of a good and N 
able maſter ; under whoſe conduct and inſtruction it 


will be your own fault if you do not acquire elegancy 
of ſtyle, learning, and, in ſhort, every thing elſe, be- 
coming a wiſe and virtuous, perſon. L earneſtly 


| entreat you, therefore, to imitate carefully ſo good 


Df a pattern; 
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a pattern; and the more attention and regard you 
ſhow for him, the more I ſhall think Four: love and 
reſpect me. 

I ſhall continue hind a | formight longer, 8 
theſe waters, before I return to town; let me then 
find you ſenſibly improved in your learning. You 
muſt ſummon greater reſolution and diligence. I 
ſhall bring you preſents from hence, which you ſhall 
receive as rewards of your application and induſtry, 
provided I find you deſerving of them; if otherwiſe, 
expect reproof and chaſtiſement for your ſloth. 
F arewell. : 


: 4 ; F #4" at 
„ r "WS RE a „ K SY CL UN | 
— — — nan 
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Tanbrid e, July the 18th, 1740. 
DEAR BOY, » F 15 , 


Ar TER Sparta and Athens, Thebes and Co 
rinth were the moſt conſiderable cities in 
Greece. Thebes was in Bcoeotia, a province of 
Greece, famous for its thick, foggy air, and for the 
dullneſs and ſtupidity of its inhabitants; inſomuch 
that calling a man a Bœotian, was the ſame as calling 
him a ſtupid fellow: and Horace, ſpeaking of a dull, 
heavy fellow, ſays, Baotum jurares, craſſo in aere, 
natum. 5 

- However, Thebes made itſelf very conſiderable, for 
a time, under the conduct of Epaminondas; who was 


one of the greateſt and moſt virtuous characters of all a 
antiquity. 


* 
e ** 


Corinth, turn to the following articles in Moreri. | 


2 Joe HFS SOD 255. 


antiquity; : Thebes, like all-the reſt of Greece, fell 
under the abſolute dominion of the Kings of Mace- 
don, Alexander's ſucceſſors. Thebes was founded 


by Cadmus, who firſt brought letters into Greece. 
Oedipus was King of Thebes; whoſe very remark⸗ 
able ſtory i is worth your reading. 


The city of Corinth ſometimes made a "figure, 


in defence of the common liberties of Greece; but 
was chiefly conſiderable upon account of its great 


trade and commerce; which enriched it ſo much, 
and introduced ſo much luxury, that when It was 


burnt by Mummius, the Roman Conſul, the num- 


ber of golden, filver, braſs, and copper | ſtatues 


and vhs; that were then melted, made that fa- 


mous metal, called CO braſs, ſo much eſteem- : 


ed by the Romans. 8 


There were, beſides, many other little Kingdoms 


and Republics in Greece, which you will be ac- 


quainted with, when you enter more particularly 
into that part of ancient hiſtory. But to inform 


yourſelf a little, at preſent, concerning Thebes, and 


22 


Thebes, Epaminondas, 
Cadmus, Pelopidas, . 
Oedipe, 1 Corinth, * 05 = 
Joon, Muiminids. | | 
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Tonbridge n —.— yo 


meaſure of 
Greek and Latin verſes, AS Mr, Maittaire writes 


DEAR BOY, 


a me word you are; he will poſlibly, before 3 it is very 
long, try your invention a little, and ſet vou to 
make ſome of your own, com fſition ; you. ſhould 


therefore begin to conſider, not only the meaſure of 
the verſes you read, but likewiſe the thoughts of 
the Poet, and the fimilies, metaphors, and alluſions, 


which are the ornaments of Poetry, and raiſe it above 


proſe, and diſtinguiſh it from proſe, as much as the 


meaſure does. This attention to the thoughts and 
diction of other Poets, will ſuggeſt. bgth matter, 
and the manner of expreſling it, to you, when you 
come to invent, yourſelf... Thoughts are the fame 


in every language, and 4 good thought in one 
language is a good one in every other: thus, if 


you attend to the thoughts and images in French | 


or Engliſh poetry, they will be of uſe to you, when 
you compoſe in Latin or Greck. I have met 
lately with a very pretty copy of Engliſh verſes, 


which I chere ſend you to learn by heart; but firſt, 
I will give you, the thought. i in proſe, that you may 


- obſerve how. it is r Fg. and ae by pn. 
cal -diftion, | 


The Poet tells h his ek. F ls. that the is 


5 fo unkipd to him, ſhe will not even ſuffer him to 
| look at her; that, to avoid her cruelty, he addreſſes 


himſelf 


een ese 35 


| himſelf. to other women, who receive him Kindly: ; 


but that, notwithſtanding this, his heart always re- 


turns to her, though ſhe uſes him ſo ill; and then 


he concludes with this beautiful and apt ſimile, in 
which he compares his fate to that of exiles (ahtat 


is, people who are baniſhed from their own coun- 
try) who, though they are pitied in whatever country 


they go to, yet long to return to their own, where 


: _ are ſure to be uſed ill, and puniſhed.” 


Why will Florella, when 1 gaze, 257 5 
My raviſh'd eyes reprove, | 
And hide from them the only face, 

They can behold with love ? 


15 


| 'To mun hee Warn, ans bag my _ 
Il ſeek a nymph more kind, 
And while I rove from fair to fair, 
Still gentler abe ad. Be 


Bot oh! how faint is every joy, 
Where Nature has no part! n 

| Ul New beauties may my eyes employ, e 
Baut you engage my heart. W 


"So refitefs exiles, doom'd' to roam, 25 33 
Meet pity every where; WES O40 

1 languiſh for their native e bs, 
Though death attends chem chere. 


1 will obſerve that theſe: verſes have: ler 


rhymes; that is, the third line rhymes to the firſt, 
and the fourth line to the ſecond; the firſt and 
third lines having four feet. each ; ; and the ſecond 
and fourth Nang but three feet each. A Thom: in 


11 1 verſe, * two ſyllables. 


K 4 5 "To 


0 * 
1. * 
* * 
4 * 
R "A 
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. o tiſe your car à little to, Engliſh verſe, and ta 
1 make-you attend to the ſenſe too, I have tranſpoſed 
the words of the following lines; which, I ud haye 
. you. Puts in their proper aig ng oO me. in out 
next. „ Eb Et TSS BG + Mr / 


| 


8 Tit conſider cheat a When tis an r 

> Hope with foobd, deceit men yet with favour ” n 

+ ERepay will to-morrow truſt on think-and- Hy 82 3 
+ Falſer former day to-morrow's thay the Ki 
Worſe lies bleſt be ſhall when and we rally it 1 

8 new ſome n cuts off with" we what, 


ii 81 9 5 
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8 | | Tunbridg e, Auguſt che I th, 1740. 
DEAR BOY, 3 ge, e = ' 14th, 74 


Am very glad to den from Mr. Mattidire, that 
vou are ſo ready at Canning both” Greek and 
Latin verſes; but Ie hope you mitediche? ſenſe of 
the words, as well as the quantities“ The great 
advantage pf knowing many languages; conſiſts in 
underſtanding the ſenſe of Wk nations, and authors, 
who ſpeak: and write thoſe. languages; but not in 
being able to repeat the words like a Parrot, with 
out knowing their true force and meaning. The 
Poets require your attention and obſervation more 
chan che- proſe authors poetry being more out 
of the common way n 5 5 compoſitions 
1 | 3 are. 


—— — —— RS —n 
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de Poets have greater liberties allowed hin, than 
pfreſe writers, en is called the Poetica! Licenca. 
Horace ſays, that Poets and Paintets have an — 


privilege of attempting any thing. Pictoribus aique. 


Poetis, quidlibet audendi, ſemper Fuit. equa poteſtas. 


Fiction, that is, invention, is ſaid to be the ſoul. of 
poetry. For example; the Poets giye - life. to ſe- ' 


veral inanimate- rhings ; that is, to things chat have 


no life : as for inſtance; they repreſent the paſſions, ' 
as Love, Fury, Envy, &c. under human figures 
which figures are allegorical; that is, repreſent the. 
qualities and effects of thoſe paſſions, Thus the 


Poets repreſent Love as a little boy, called Cupid, 
| becauſe Love is the paſſion of young people chiefly. 
He is repreſented blind likewiſe ; becauſe Love 
makes no diſtinction, and takes away the judgment. 
He has a bow and arrows, with which he is ſup- 


poſed to wound people, becauſe Love gives pain: 
and he has a pair of wings to fly with; becauſe 


Love is changeable; and apt to fly from one object 
to another. Fury likewiſe is repreſented under the 
figures of three women, called the three Furies; 


Alecto, Megæra, and Tiſiphone. They are de- 


 feribed with lighted' torches or flambeaux in their 


hands; becauſe Rage and Fury is for ſetting fire 
to every thing: they are likewiſe drawn, With ſer- 
pents hiſſing about their heads; becauſe ſerpents 
are poiſonous and deſtructive animals. Envy is 
deſcribed as a woman, melancholy, pale, livid, and 
pining; becauſe envious people are never pleaſed, 


but always repining at other people's happineſs: 


. ” _ it 5 24 l *. » 5 . « 
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An ppond to feed upon ſerpents; becauſe envi- 
ous ak only comfort themſelves with the misfor- 
tunes of others. Ovid e ps i following —_ 
=o of Envy. e "ets eee 


A ; 4 1 I 
* 3 > * 4 * - 


1 55 8 — — iin intws Ae, 

5 1 Pipereas. carns,  witiorum alimenta Hainan, 
Iuvidiam : viſüiguc ocules avertit. at illa 
8 Surgit bumo prgrd': femeſaramgae relinguit 


Due Dean vidit formaque armiſque decoramz , _ _ . 
$4 - Tugemuit : vultumgue ima ad ſuſpiria * EE | 
Pallar in ore feet : macies in corpore tot | 
' Nuſquani rifte acies : livent rubigine dentes « 
Pectora fille wirent © lingua oft Juffuſa' veneno. 
| Riſus abet; ni quem wiſt movere dolores. 
Mee fruitur ſomno, vigilacibus excita euris : . 
Sed videt ingrates, intabe/citque videndo, 2. 
Sucegſus bominum : e carpitque et Na und : F 5 
| b MAE 55 . 
ee! 


This is a beautiful a een * that 


wretched, mean - paſſion of envy, which I hope 


you will have too (generous. a mind ever to be 
infected with; but that, on the contrary, you 
will apply yourſelf to virtue and learning, in ſuch 
2 manner as to eecee an Se of l ow 
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your Eads and Gai but of the | eſt e RY a 
1 wiſh you would, at the fame time: that; you” ROS: 2 
ee the words, mind the ſenſe and thoughts p. 42 
thoſe authors; which will help your invention, when: 3 25 
you come to compoſe yourſelf, and at the ſame 8 
time form your taſte. Taſte, in its proper Hgnificas A, TH 
tion, means the taſte. of the. palate in eating”, ore . 
drinking; but it is metaphorically uſed”, for tho by 
judgment one forms of any art or ſcience. For ex- * a8 
ample ; if I ſay, ſuch a man has a good taſte in 
poetry, I mean that he judges well of poetry; 
diſtinguiſhes rightly what is good and what. is bad; 
and finds out equally the beauties and the faults of 

the compoſition, Or if I ſay, that ſuch a man has 
a good taſte in painting, I mean the fame thing z 
which is, that he is a good judge of pictures; and 
will diſtinguiſn not only good ones from bad ones, 

but very good ones from others not quite ſo gooc 
but yet good ones.  Avoir le got bon, mean the 
ſame thing in French: and nothing forms ſo true a 
taſte, as reading the ancient authors with atten- 
tion. —Deſcription is a beautiful part of poetry, 
and much uſed by the beſt Poets; it is likewiſe 
called painting, becauſe it repreſents things in ſo 
lively and ſtrong a manner, that we hin we ſee 
them as in a picture. Thus Ovid deſcribes the 
| Fe of the Sun, or 88 . 
g Regia 


Ay 


14 Lon CHeSTERFIELD? 8 Errrzas 


5 i 2 Solis erat n * AT VEG ty ; 
. 88 auro, fammaſque imitante fyropod 
#1 el mo ; ; 7/0 ebur nitidum faftigia -fumms tenebat : . 
2 4 " gents. bifores radiabant luinine value, e 
; "i NE” P 1 Ae lep, opus nam Mauleiber i illic Ae 
8 * 5 pura cælatar medias cingentia terras, + * 

. * = 1 . eee, erben, celungue 5 2 eorbi. 
N | 
KEI Afterwards he deſcribes Phoebus kinaſe, ring upon 
2 >, his throne ; | "I ß 
: 3 2 Ih Hee 1 va _ = 3 Sar . 

*has 2 "IG * — OR velatus * r : 

2 Boat 2 756 * Solis Phorbus, claris Incente Smaragdis, 4 
ew 54 ; ' A dextrd lewigque Dies, et Menſer, et Annus, 

5 755 Seæculague er pgfitæ ſpatiis eequalibus Hor& 5 


Vergue novum ſtabat, cinctum florente corond, 
Stabat nuda Æſtat, et ſoicea ſerta gerebat, 
Stabat et Autumnus calcatis ſordidus vis, : 
E: * Hyems, canos Oe e ; 


Obſerve the i invention in this ſcription. As the 


ſun is the great rule by which we meaſure time; 


and as it marks out the years, the months, the days, 
and the ſeaſons; ſo Ovid has repreſented: Phoebus 

upon his throne, as the principal figure, attended 
by the years, days, months, and ſeaſons, which he 
likewiſe repreſents as ſo many perſons. This is prb- 


Wx » AT 


Poets have their name, upon uh account, from the 


| Greek word Tlotew, which, biene, to malen, or in- 


vent. Adieu! 3 
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i theſe Latin verſes, at your leiſore, into 


Engliſh and ſend your e in a letter, to 


* 5 * N . : i 
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my houſe in town. I mean ag prof 1 for 1 


do not e at verſo from you 527 E 9 


es en ee E * Ly. 


man. 
DEAR BOY, 


Mentioned, in my laſt, ee or "painting, 75 
as one of the ſhining marks or characteriſtics of 


Poetry. The likeneſs' muſt be ſtrong and lively; . ; 


and make us almoſt think, that we' ſee the thing 
before our eyes. Thus the following deſcription of 


Hunger, or Famine, in Ovid, is ſo ſtriking, that one 


thinks one ſees ſome poor famiſhed wretch. 


4 Famem lapidoſo widit in agro, 
e Unguibus et raras vellentem dentibus herbas. 
| Hirtus erat crinis, cava lumina, pallor in ore, 
Labra incana /it, ſcabræ rubigine fauces, 
Dura cutis, per quam fpeaari wiſcera poſſent : 
Qa. ſub incurvis extabant arida lumbis : 
Vintris erat pro ventre locus: pendere putares 
1 Feckur, et 4 e, tantummodo crate teneri. 


150 ye 
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Obſerve the propriety and Wen of the vial 
Lapidoſo is the epithet to agro; becauſe a ſtony 
ground produces very little graſs. Raras is the epi- 
thet tg herbas, to mark how few and how ſcarce the 
herbs were, that Famine was tearing with her teeth 
and nails. You will As find out the other i- | 


dhets. 


1 will 


| 
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I vill now give you an excellent piece of painting, 


0 or deſcription, in Engliſh verſe; it is in the tragedy 


of Phædra and Hippolytus. Phædra was the ſecond 


wife of the famous Theſeus, one of the firft Kings 
of Athens; and Hippolytus was his ſon by his 


former wife. Look for the further particulars of 


their ſtory in your dictionary, under the articles Pbe- 


dre 5 Hippolite. 

So when bright Venus yielded up her ei? bo 

The 3% Adonis languiſh'd in her arms, © 
His iale horn on fragrant myrtles hung 
His arrows /catter'd, and his bow unſtrung. 
Obſcure, in coverts, lie his dreaming hounds, 
And bay the fancied boar with feeble ſounds, _ 
For nobler ſports he quits the /avage fields, 
And all the Hero to the Lover yields. 


I have marked the epithets, that you may the bet- 


ter obſerve them. Venus is called Bright, upon ac- 


count of her beauty: Adonis is called 4/eft, : becauſe 
Venus was in love with him: his horn is ſaid to be 
idle, becauſe he then laid it by, and made no uſe of 
it: the myrtles are called | fragrant, becauſe the myrtle 
is a ſweet-ſmelling tree; moreover the myrtle is the 
particular tree ſacred to Venus : ſcattered arrows, be- 
cauſe laid by here and there, careleſsly. The bow 
unſtrung : it was the cuſtom to unſtring the bow 
when they did not uſe it, and it was the ſtronger for 
it afterwards. Dreaming hounds : hounds that are 


uſed to hunt, often dream they are hunting; ; as ap- | 
| pears by their making the ſane noiſe, only not ſo 


loud, when they ſleep, as they do when they are 


hunting ſome wild beaſt; therefore, the ſounds are 
. — 
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called feeble: Savage fields ; fo called from the rough: 
nefs of field fports, in compariſon t to the tenderneſs 
and ſoftneſs of love. = 
Adonis was extremely handſome, and a great 
ſportſman; he uſed to employ his whole time in hunt- 
ing boars, and other wild beaſts. Venus fell in love 
with him, and uſed frequently to eome down to 
him: he was at laſt killed by a wild boar, to the 
great grief of Venus. Look for Adonis in your dic- 
tionary; for, though you have read his ſtory in 
Ovid's Metamorphoſes, I believe that excellent mer 
mory of yours wants refreſhing. Fr rom hence, when 
a man is extremely handſome, he i is, ,called, by me- 
taphor, an Adonis. | Adieu. 


? 


* * 1 r r N. XI. 


Saturday, 
DEA R BO v, 


OUR laſt tranſlations w. were very 7 done; and 
I believe you begin to apply yourſelf more. 
This you may depend upon, that the more you ap- 

plvy, the eaſier you will find your learning, and the 

ſooner you will have done with it. But, as I have 
often told you before, it is not the words only that 
you ſhould mind, but the ſenſe and. beauties of the. 
authors you read ; which will furniſh you with mat- 
ter, and teach you to think juſtly upon ſubjects. 

For example z if you v were to ſay, in poetry, that it N 

| Was. 


he 
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was morning, you would, not barely ſay i it was morn- 
ing that would not be poetical : but you wotld 
repreſent the morning under: — Ft or rake de- 
pn as thus : „ 


. 9 #. « 


10 a 80 n e 
The Morn unfolds, adorn'd with Blſbing flowers. 
The Lffer'd ſtars draw off and eren wa: 425 9 
1 855 Whoſe brigbt battalions, laſtly, Lucifer 9 
1 [Brings ap, and quits his Ros in the rear. 4, © 


— — 
af: 3 # 5 Fs 8 A Po 5. * 


Obſerve, that the day. , Ales in * 0 eaſt : 5 and 
therefore it is ſaid, from the roſy eaſt: reh is the 
epithet to eaſt, becauſe [the break of day, or the 
Aurora, is of a reddiſh roſy colour. -Obſerve too, 
that Lucifer is the name of that {far that The a 
the laſt in the morning; for the aſtronomers have 
given names to moſt of the ſtars, The three laſt 
lines, which have the ſame rhymes, are called a triplet, 
which is always marked as I have marked it. The 
eigjna Latin is thus in Ovid: 


Ecce vigil rutile patefecit _ ern 5 
SR — Aurora fores, et plena roſarum 285 
Atria. Diffugiunt flellz, quarum agmina cogit b 
Lucifer, et cœli Aatione n exit. 


Here 3 is W way bf bow that 1 it is morning; as 
Rik expreſſes it: 


Et jam prima. novo Sar gebat lumine terras 
Titboni croceum linguens Aurora cubile : 


Jan ſole infu 2%, jam rebus luce retectis. 


ma 


N Thus 


5 
70 HIS 80 M. 8 145 


| This in \ Engliſh yerſe : 


And now Aurora, nadir of day; { Ont 3 

* Roſe from the /afron bed where Tithon lay, . 
- And fprinkled oer the world with new-born light: . 
The ſur now Hintz, all things brought to light. 


Look in your dictionary for the articles uri ard 
Tithon, where you will find their ftory. Tithon was 
the huſband of Aurora. Aurora, in poetical lan- 
guage, means the break of day, or the firſt part of 
the morning. Harbinger (by the way) means fore- 
runner, or a perſon who is ſent before-hand, by ano: 
ther, upon a journey, to prepare things for him. The 
King has ſeveral harbingers, that go before him upon 
the road, to prepare his lodging, and get every thing 
ready. So Aurdra; er the: Morning, is called, by a 
metaphor, the nen of E Day, becayſp.1 it ne | 
the day... 

* Tempeſt vary good verſes PEE: making, by that 
time you are ten years old; and then you ſhall be 
ard Baue abe which will be a very uncom- 

donſec wan. a very dae title. 


— 
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LETTER: XLII. 


7 a =, BY X { 
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|| Wedneldy, 
DEA R BOY, 


85 my laſt I ſent you two or three ee deſerip- 


tions of the Morning; I here ſend you ſome, of 
the other parts. of the day. The Noon, or e 
that is twelve o clock, is thus deſcribed by Ovid: 


| Fecerat exiguas Jae Sol 1 8 umbras. [44 4 11775 


And: in- another place, 


3: 


> Gag dies rerum 2 contraxernt um bras, | 
Et Sol ex 1e, rr Oey 2 e ge e 


4. of 


Barats the lun. at noon,: is l in the middle of 


its courſe,-and, being. then juſt perpendicular over 


our heads, makes the ſhadows very ſhort ; whereas, 
when the ſun ſhines on either fide of us, (a it 8 0 
mornings and evenings) the ſhadows are very long | 

which you may obſerve. any ſun-ſhiny day e 
you - ahh The eee is deſcribed ch 87 


Ovid: 


Meg tr 
Naw labor exiguus Phabo > lin '* equique' | 
 Pulſabant pedibus Jpatium declivis Olympi : 535 


bi 


Becauſe: the courſe of the ſun, being fuppoled to be 


of one day, Phœbus (chat i is the ſun) is here ſaid 
to have little more remaining buſineſs to do; and 


his horſes are repreſented as going down hill; which 
Points out the evening; the ſun, in the evening, ſeem- 


ing to go downwards. In another place he ſays, 


22 


To HIS Sox. 


| | Famgue dies nets erat, tempuſque ſabibat, 

uod = nec tencbras, nec Palſit dicere lucem : 
For, in the duſk of the evening, one can neither call 

it day nor night. 
N ight 1 is deſcribed by Virgil i in this manner: : . 


Nur erat; et terras animalia fuſa per mne; 
YE b Alitaum, fn, genus, ſopor altus babebat. 


What 1 mean, by ſending and epi chele 
things to you, is to uſe you to think and reflect a 
little yourſelf; and not to repeat words only, like a 
parrot, without minding or knowing the ſenſe and 
import of them. For example; when you read a 


deſcription of any thing, compare it with your own 


obſervations; and aſk yourſelf this queſtion, Is this 
ſo Have I « ever obſerved it before? And, if you 
| have not obſeryed i it, take the firſt opportunity you 
can of doing it. For inſtance; if you have not 
| already obſerved, that the ſhadows are long in the 
morning and the evening, and ſhort at noon, try it 
yourſelf, and ſee whether | it is true or not. When 
you hear of the roff morn, conſider with yourſelf why 
it is ſo called, and whether it ought to be called fo or 
not; and obſerve the morning early, to ſee if it is 
not of a reddiſh, roſy colour. When you hear of 
Night's ſpreading its ſable (that is black) wings over 
the world, conſider whether the gradual ſpreading of 
the darkneſs does not extend itſelf in the ſky like black 
wings. In ſhort, uſe yourſelf to think and reflect 
upon every thing you hear and ſee: examine every 
—_ and ſee whether it is true or not, without 
L 2 | . taking 
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| raking i it upon truſt. For example ; If you ſhould 


find, in any author, the Blue or azure fun, would you 
not immediately reflect, that could not be juſt ; for 
the ſun is always red? and that he who could call it 
ſo muſt be either blind, or a fool. When you read 
hiſtorical facts, think of them within yourſelf, and 

compare them with your own notions. For example; 
when you read of the firſt Scipio, who, when he 
conquered Spain, took a beautiful Spaniſh Princeſs 
prifoner, who was ſoon to have been married to a 
Prince of that country, and returned her to her lover, 
not only untouched, but giving her a fortune be- 
| fides ; are you not ſtruck with the virtue and gene- 
rolity of that action? And can you help thinking 
with yourſelf, how virtuous it was in Scipio, who 
Was a young man, unmarried, and a conquetor, to 
withſtand the temptation of beauty; and how gene- 
rous it was to give her a fortune, to make amends 
for the misfortunes of the war? Another reflection 
too, that naturally occurs upon it, is, how virtuous 
actions never fail to be rewarded by the commenda- 
tion and applauſe of all poſterity: for this happened 
above eighteen hundred years ago; is ſtill remember- 
ed with honour; and will be ſo as long as letters ſub- 
ſiſt: not to mention the infinite pleaſure Scipio muſt 

have felt himſelf, from ſuch” a virtuous and heroic 
action. . with” you. more pleaſure, of that EI 
chan ever man nad. Adieu. 5 
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LETTER XLVIL. 


H e Bath, oasber the 100. 1740. 
"DEAR BOY, ; 


\INCEL e en to you to chink ef 


MP upon ſubjects, and to conſider things in their 
various lights and circumſtances, I am perſuaded you 
have made ſuch a progreſs, that I ſhall ſometimes 


deſire your opinion, upon difficult points, in order 
to form my own. For inſtance, though I have, i in 


general, a great veneration for the manners and cuſ- 
toms of the ancients, yet I am in ſome doubt whether 
the Oftraciſm of the Athenians was either juſt or 


prudent; and ſhould be glad to be determined by your | 


opinion. You know very well, that the Oftraciſm 
was the method of baniſhing thoſe. whoſe diſtipguiſh- 
ed virtue made them popular, and conſequently (as 
the Athenians thought) dangerous to the public li- 


| berry... And, if fix hundred citizens of Athens gaye 


in the name of any one Athenian, written upon an 


oyſter- ſhell (from whence it is, called Oftraciſm) that 
man was baniſhed Athens for ten years. On one 


hand, it 4s certain, chat à free people cannot be too 


- 1 7 


careful or jealous of their liberty; and it 1s certain 
too, that the love and applauſe of mankind will al- 
ways attend a man of eminent and diſtinguiſhed vit- 
tue; conſequently, they are more likely to give up 


their liberties to ſuch a one, than to another of leis 


merit. But then, on the other hand, it ſeems extraor- 


Gary to diſcourage virtue upon any account; ſince it | 
L 3 e is 


1 
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is Joly by v virtue that any EN can Houriſh, and be 


74 
ay: 


to you; Y and, when you 1 conſidered them well, 
I defire you will write me your opinion, whether the 
Oſtraciſm was a right or a wrong thing g and your 
reaſons for being of that opinion. Let nobody 
help you; but give me exactly your own ſentiments, 
and your own reaſons, whatever they are. Wo. 
I hope Mr. Pelnote makes you bead R Rollin with 
great care and attention, and recapitulate to him 


whatever you have read that day; ff + hope too, that 


he makes you read aloud, diſtinctiy, a nd obſerve the 


tops. Deſire your Mamma to tell him ſo, from 
me; and the ſame to Mr. Martin: for i it is a Thajtie 
not to read perfectly well. „„ 


Make my compliments to Mr. Miäittsife; and 
take great care, that he gives me a good account of 


you, at my return to London, © or I ſhall be Ty 
angry xt you. e 15 | 


e r n "ALIX. 


| Bath OQoher the oth, . 
fan Boy, ; . 


HAVE *0 8815 you already, that nothing will 


* 


help your invention more, and teach you to 


. more juſtly, than reading, ww care and atten- 
8 tion, the ancient Greek and Latin authors, eſpecially 
i the Poets ; ; invention being the foul of poetry ; that 


is 
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is to 1 5 it animates and gives life to poetry, as tbe 
foul does to the body. I have often told you too, 
that Poets take the liberty of perſonifying i inanimate 
things; that is, they deſcribe and repreſent, as per- 
ſons, the paſſions, the appetites, and many other 
things that have no figures nor perſons belonging to 
chem. For example; they repreſent Love as a 
little boy with wings, a bow and arrow, and a qui- 
ver. Rage and Fury they repreſent under the figures 
of three women, called the three F uries, with ſer- 
pents hiſſing. about. their heads, lighted torches in 
their hands, and their faces red and inflamed. The 
deſcription of Envy I have already ſent you, and 
likewiſe the deſcription of Hunger and Famine, 
out of Ovid's Metamorphoſes. . I now ſend you, out 
of the ſame book, the beautiful deſcription” of 'the 
Houſe or Dyelling | of Rumour, that is, Common 
Report. 
Rumour; how immediately it {BR itſelf every 
where; how it adds falſchoods to truths; how. N 5” 
poſes upon the vulgar; and how credulity, error, 
joy, and fear, dwell with it; becauſe credulous 
| people believe lightly whatever. they hear; and that 
all people in general are inclined co believe what they 
either wiſh or fear, much. Pray tranſlate theſe lines, 
at your leiſure, into Engliſh, and ſend man me. 
Conſider them yourſelf too, at the fame” time, and 
compare them with the obfervations you m muſt it ae dy 
have made upon Rumour, or common f fame. Have 
not you obſerved, how quickly | a piece of news 
: ſpreads itſelf all over the town? how it is firſt whiſ- 
8 L. * 555 * 
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2 pered about, then polen aloud ? how almoſt. every 
body, that repeats'it, adds ſomething to it? how the 
vulgar, that is, the ordiliary people, believe it imme- 
diately ? and how other people give c credit to it, ac- 
cording as they wiſh. it true or not? All this you 
will find painted in the following lines; which I de- 
fire you will weigh well. naſe nota fe e; oro, 


Mun flagito. Fubeo te bene valerr. 

7 Orbe lotus medio oft inter terraſque, PRE 
Cæleſteſgue plagas, triplicis confinia mundi; 
Unde guod oft uſquam, quamvis regionibus alt, 
Tuſbicitur; penetratque cavas vox onnis ad eaurer, SE 
Fuma tener, fammbique eee 1 

eee aditus, ac mille foramina tectis {219336 - 
Addidit, et nullis inclaſit limina portiss; 1 1 ook yo 
Note diegue patent. Tota of ex „re ſonanti. 2 19 


CORTE 


7770 8 * woceſque he 4c b Herr . quod audit, 15 
5 N „ eri. 


= 


4? "IP, 


80 


yas Bali de Je, # quis 25 audi, 5 Va + i 
ONS 11555 e201 2. 


e v7 i t 


2 Full in the midi of this created ſpace, 1 
Bet ixt heav? n, earth, and ſkies, there ſtands 2 pla | be, Ee 
Confining on all three with triple bound 5 

Whence all things, | tho? remote, are vi vier d aro und; 3. 
And thither bring their undulating ſound. ws 1 
The palace of loud Fame, her ſeat of . 5 9 ce tBg 
Plac'd on the ſammir of a loft row” V 
A thouſand winding entries, long and 1 vid 

Receive of freſh reports a flowing tide. 8 9 
A thouſand crannies in che walls are made; | CT 
Nor gate, nor ba & , exclude t the bufy trade. ys . | 7 1 
'Tis built of hrafs, "the Herr 60 ns „ 

ing founds, and multiply the news}. - . 0 

ces in repeated ecchoes play, 3+ 

. mart fore ever full, and wo night and day. 


| No# 


"$2 | 


; dncrepuit enuber, EXITEMA tonitrua reddunt. Ft 34 13. 3E09Q 
Altria gay ba tenent ; 5 veniunt leve v vulgur, eullgues = 

Miſtague « cum weris, lin commenta agen. i 

 Millia rumorum ; confi uſague Verba volatant. e boat 5 

AW quibus hi vacuas implent fermonibus \ N LSE 1 yy 

Hi narrata. fefupit ali ag figs © OG 1 


ir 66 Hrs" S0 240 4 163 
15 Eg lust eee, cam. Tupitrarras ds 52150 


treit. ä * UN 


Ilie Credulitas 9 illi temerarius Error. GE AN dee 


Vanaque Lætitia en, conſternatique. + 
»Seditioque repens, duybioque auctore Sufurri. .. 5 
Ipſa, guid in cælo rerum, pelagogue geraturs.. 54 

Et tellure, widet ; 3 totumgue inquirit in erben. * 


N. B. I have underlined [printed.:in N Cha: 
rafters] the epithets, and as the fubſtahtivey 


* 3 8 d thus: 4. 


-. Confus'd, and chiding, like the hollow x0 , 
8 Of tides» recedin 8 from the inſulted 1 


The courts are fll'd with a en ain Ts 
Of crouds, or iſſuing forth, or entering in: on 05 „ 


\ IDs . 1 5 7 N 15 1 


Sag Ved + HL 3g 2 dax . NI 


2 > 1 
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Nor fence is within, nor yoice e expreſs, _ No et 


But a deaf noiſe of ſoinds, that never es 8 


Jo 


= + 


1 
0 


Afthorough- fare of news: where ſome deriſe 


T 


Things never heard, ſome mingle truth” with we! xr 


Of vain Credulity, and Joys as vain: 


The troubled air With empty ſounds they beat, J mY fx 
Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. bs att woken 
Error ſits brooding there, with added train 


© » *. i *  þ * + #4 7. 
I 2 renn LITE ER 


Suſpicion, with Sedition j join'd, are near, 


Stan! K 


i 10 v 


And rumours rais'd, and murmurs mix'd, an panic fear, 


181 2 10 4 & © 


Fame fits aloft, a2 ſees the ſubject g roun 


And ſeas about, and th ſkies above; ; ga around; wh 
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G 
Send you here a few more oh roots, though 1 
am not ſure that you will like my roots fo well 

as thoſe that grow in your g garden; however, if you 


will attend to them, they may fave you a great deal 


of trouble. Theſe few will naturally point out 
many others to your own obſervation; k and enable 
vou, by compariſon, to find out, moſt derived and 


compound words, when once you know the original 


root of them. Lou are old enough now to 55 


obſervations upon what you learn; which, if you 
would be pleaſed to do, you cannot imagine how 
much time and trouble i it would fave you. Remem- 


ber, you are now very near nine years old; an age 


at which all boys ought to know a great deal, but 
you, particularly, a great deal more, conſidering the 
care and pains that have been employed about you; 


and, if you do not anſwer thoſe expectations, you 


will loſe your character; which i is the moſt mortify- 


ing thing that can happen to a generous mind. Every 


body has ambition, of ſome "Kind or other, and is 
vexed when that ambition is diſappointed : the dif- 
ference is, that the ambition of filly people, is a 


filly and miſtaken ambition; and the ambition of 
people of ſenſe, is a right and commendable one. 
For inflance; the ib of a ſilly. boy, of your 


age, would be to have fine clothes, and money to 
R 6 5 | | throw 


4 


TO HIS 8 ©... 


throw away in idle follies; which, you plainly ſee, 
would be no proofs of merit in him, but only of folly 
in his parents, in dreſſing him out like a jackanapes, 
and giving him money to play the fool with. Whereas 
a boy of good ſenſe Places his ambition in excelling 
other boys of his own age, and even older, 
virtue and knowledge. His glory i is in being kno#n | 
always to ſpeak the truth, in ſhowing good-nature 
and compaſſion, in learning quicker, and applying 
himſelf” more than other boys. Theſe are real proofs 
of merit in him, and conſequently proper objects 
of ambition; and will acquire him a ſolid reputa- 
tion and character. This holds true in men, as well 
as in boys: : "the ambition of a filly fellow, will be to 
have a fine equipage, a fine houſe, and fine clothes; 
things which any body, chat has as much money, 
may have as well as he; for they are all to. be 
bought: but the ambition of a man ef ſenſe and 
kondkur | is, to be diſtinguiſhed by a character and re- 
putation of knowledge, truth, and virtue; things 
which are not to be bought, and that can only be 
acquired by a good head and à good heart. Such 
was the ambition of the Lacedemonians and the 
Romans, when they made the greateſt figure; de 
ſuch, 1 125 You will always yer” Adieu. 
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4 oU know fo much more, and learn = much 
better, than any boy of your age, that vou 


rt 


| fee I do not treat you like a boy, but write to you 


upon ſubjects fit for men to think and conſider of. 
When I ſend you examples of the virtues 'of the an- 
cients, it is not only to inform you. of thoſe pieces of 
Hiſtory, but to animate and excite you to follow 
thoſe examples. Lou there ſee the advantages of 
virtue ; how it is ſure (ſooner or later) to be  reward- 


: ed. and with what 0 and encomiums the virtuous 


ee 


enſlaving his country, had, 8 3 virtues; 3 
and was diſtinguiſhed for 15 clemency and huma- 


14+ 


nity ; of which there is this remarkable inſtance, — 


Marcellus, a man of confideration in Rome, had 


part with Pompey, in the civil war between him 3 


Cæſar, and had even acted with zeal and acrimony 


againſt Cæſar. However, after Cæſar had con- 


quered Pompey, and was returned. to Rome victo- 
rious, the Senate interceded with him in favour of 


Marcellus; whom he not only pardoned, but took 
into his friendſhip. Cicero made an oration, on 


purpoſe to compliment Cæſar upon this act of gopd- 
nature and generoſity; in which, among many other 
things, he; tells him, that he looks upon his par- 
doning er, as a ak action chan all his 


Sea. ; victories 
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| vidories: his words in Latin are theſs— Der 
gentes imauitare barburas, multitudine innumerabiles, 
cis Infinitas,, omni copiarum genere abunduntes: ſed 

| nen ea viciſi, que eee 

poſent, habebant.. Nulla eft enim tanta vit, tanta copia; 
que non ferro. ac viribus debilitari frangique poſſit. 
Verim. animum vincers; iracundiam cohibere ; viftoriam 
teniperare ; 78 adverſarium nobilitate, ingenio, virtute Dre 
Hantem non modd extollere Jacentem, ſed etiam amplificare 
eus priſtinam diguitatem: 5 hec qui. Faciat, aon e um 
cum funmur viris comparo, ſed fmillimam Deo audi. | 
It: is certain that humanity 1 is the particular WR 

8 radteriſtic of a great mind; little, vicious minds are 
full of anger and revenge, and are incapable. of 
feeling the exalted pleaſure of forgiving their ene- 
mies, and of beſtowing marks of favour and gene- 
roſity upon thoſe of whom they, have, gotten the 
better. | Adieu! SA 1 41 Te 6 
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ritable. L*Abbe Pa ſeulement brode un peu: pour | 
lui donner l'air de Nouvelle. A propos, je doute fi 
vous ſavez ce que c'eſt que Nouvelle. Cieſt une 


petite hiſtoire galante, od il entre beaucoup d' amour, 


et qui ne fait qu'un ou deux petits valumes. II 
faut qu'il y ait une intrigue, que les deux amans 
trouvent bien des difficultes et des obſtacles qui 
S'oppoſent à Faccompliſſement de leurs vœux: mais 
qu'à la fin ils les ſurmontent, et que le dẽnoue- 


ment ou la cataſtrophe, les laiſſent tous :heurews. 


Une N ouvelle eſt un eſpece de Roman en raccourci : 


car un Roman eſt ordinairement de douze volumes, 
rempli de fadaiſes amoureuſes, et Yaventures)incroi- 


ables. Le ſujet d'un Roman eſt quelquefois une 
hiſtoire faite à plaiſir, c'eſt à dire toute inventẽe 9e 
quelquefois une hiſtoire veritable; mais ordinaire- 


ment” At changee et traveſtie, qu'on ne la reconndit 
plus. Par exemple, il y a le Grand Cyrus, Cleélie, 


Cleopatre, trois Romans cElebres, ou il y entre un 
peu d'hiſtoire veritable, mais ſi--melee de fauſſetẽs 


cet de folies amoureuſes, qu'ils ſervent plus à em- 
brouiller et à corrompre Feſprit, qua le former ou 


à Pinſtruire. On y voit les plus grands Harde | 
Pantiquite, faire les amoureux tranſis, et débiter des 


fades tendreſſes, au fond d'un bois, 2 i belle in- 
humaine, qui leur rẽpond ſur le mme ton: enfin 


Ceſt une lecture tres frivole, que celle des Romans, 


et on y perd tout le tems qu'on y donne. Les 
f vieux Romans qu'on Ecrivoit il y a cent ou deux cents 


ans, comme Amadis de Gaule, Roland le F urieux, et 


de 
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de głans, et de ces ſortes de ſottes impoſſibilitẽs; 
au lieu que les Romans plus modernes, ſe tiennent 
au poſſible, mais pas au vraiſemblable. Et je croi- 
rois tout autant que le grand Brutus, qui chaſſa les 
Tarquins de Rome, fut enfermẽ par quelque Magi- 
cien dans un chateau enchantẽ g que je croirois, qui il 
faiſoit de ſots vers auprès de la belle Clelie: comme 
on le reprẽſente dans le Romande ce nom. 
mu reſte, Don Carlos, dont vous liſez la Nous. 
velle, toit fils de Philippe ſecond Roi d'Eſpagne; 
fils del Empereur Charlequint ou Charles cinquiẽme. 
Ce Charlequint ẽtoit en meme tems Empereur d Al- 
lemagne et Roi d Eſpagne; ib avoit auſſi toute la 
Flandre et la plus grande partie de I'Italie. II 
regna long tems; mais deux ou trois ans avant que 
de mourir, il abdiqua la Rolautẽ, et ſe retira, comme 
partidulier, au couvent de St. Juſt, en Eſpagne: 
cꝰdant l' Empire à ſon frere Ferdinand, et PEſpagne,; 
F Amerique, la Flandre et VIralie, a fon fils Philippe 
ſecond; qui ne lui reſſembloit gueres: car il toit 
fier et cruel, meme envers Ks fils Don Carlos an 
£omonriy 5 fp too d e roaming 
Don, eſt un titre qu'on e en e E tout | 
honnere” homme; comme Mon/ieur en Frangois, et 
Signor en Italien. Par exemple; ſi vous ẽtiezꝝ en 
| e on vous 1 Don e Adieu. 
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Novel; and it is prettily written. As IIA 


in doubt whether you. know what a Novel is: it 
ant hiſtory, which muſt contain a [great 


dink of love, and not exceed one or two {mall 
volumes. The ſubject muſt be a love affair; the 
lovers are to meet with many difſiculties and ob- 
ſtacles, r 


| kindof 3 a Romance; for r 


nerally conſiſts of twelve volumes, all filled with inſipid 
he 
ſubject of a Romance 1s ſometimes a ſtory: intirely - 


fiexitious, that is tœ ſay, quite invented; at other 
times a true ſtory, but generally ſo changed and 
altered, that one cannot: know it e He ben 


Romances, — — but to blended * 


with falſities, and filly love adventures, that they 
confuſe and corrupt the mind, inſtead of forming 


and inſtructing it. The greateſt Heroes of anti- 
d are — repreſeamall in woods and foreſts, 


FR 7 whining 


10 80 >} 30x 
: whining :nfipid RATES, to- their INST one; 
Who anſwers them in the ſame ſtyle. In ſhort, the 
reading of Romances is a moſt frivolous occupation, 

and time merely thrown away. The old Romances, 
0 written two or three hundred years ago, ſuch as 
© Amadis of Gaul, Orlando the Furious, and othe; 85 
vere ſtuft with enchantments, magicians, giants, and 
_ ſuch ſort of impoſſibilities; whereas the more mo- 
dern Romances keep within the bounds of poſſibi- 
lity, but not of probability. For I would juſt as 
ſoon believe, that the great Brutus, who expelled 
the Tarquins from Rome, was ſnut up by ſome mu- 
gician in an enchanted caſtle, as imagine that he was 
making ſilly verſes for the beautiful Clelia, as he is 
repreſented in the Romance of that name 
Don Carlos, whoſe name is given to the Novel 
dete reading, was ſon to Philip II. King; of 
Spain, who was himſelf ſon of the Emperor Charle- 
quint, or Charles V. This Charles V. was, at the 
ſame time, e of Germany and King of Spain; 
he Was, beſides, maſter of all Flanders, and the greateſt 
Pa of hints: He reigned long; but two or three 
years before his death he abdicated the crown, and 
etired- as a private man to the convent of St. Juſt, 
e in He ceded the Empire to his brother Fer- 
dinand; and Spain, America, Flanders, and Italy to 
his fon Philip II; who Was eee p he 
was proud and cruel, even towards his ſon Don . 5 
We ien fe n , HY * e 45 Hh 95 
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gentleman; as Moſieur in France, and Signor in f 


Italy. For inſtance; if you were in Spain, vou 
would be called Don Philip. Adieu. | 


? 
£*% * 
* 


LETTER, bY 


© Tharkday: | 
DEAR BOY, 


| Y OU will ſeldom hear be me, ee an 


| admonition to think. All you learn, and. all 
you can read, will be of little uſe, if you do not 
think and reaſon upon it yourſelf, One reads to 
know other people's thoughts; but if we take them 
upon truſt, without examining and comparing them 


with our own, it is really living upon other people” $ 


ſcraps, or retailing other people's goods. To know 
the thoughts of others is of uſe, becauſe it ſuggeſts | 
thoughts to one's ſelf, and helps one to form a 
judgment; but to repeat other people's thoughts, 
without confidering whether they are right or e | 
is the talent only of a parrot, or at moſt a player. 

IIR Night were given you as a ſubject to compoſe : 
upon, you would do very well to look what the 
beſt, authors have faid upon it, in order to hel p 


your own invention; but then you muſt think of 


it afterwards yourſelf, and expreſs it in your own 
manner, or elſe you would be at beſt bur a plagiary: 
A _Piagrary is a man who. ſteals other people's 

FS... 1 1 e. 


nba To His TT” TOTO 165 


1 2 9 and p puts thay” of for his own. 4 Tou 


TE find, for example, the following account of 
Night i in Virgil; is 


Nox erat, et placidum cortebant fe oa 3 n 

— orpora fer terras ; Hlvæ gue et eva quicrant 5 
9 quora : cum medio volvuntur Adera lafſa; » 
C um tacet omnis ager, pecudes pictægue Volucres, 5 
Duque lacus lat? liguides, guzque aſpera duni: 

Rura tenent ; ſomno pofite ſub nodte filenti 

 Lenibant curas, et corda oblita laborum. 


Hes you ſee the effects of Night; chat it bling 


reſt to men, when they are wearied with the la- 
bours of the day; that the ſtars move in their 
1 courſe; ; thar flocks and birds repoſe them- 


ſelves, and enjoy the quiet of the Night. This, g 


n examination, you would find | to be all true z 


but then, upon conlideration, too, you would 25 : 
that it is not all that is to be ſaid upon Nig ht : . 


and many t more qualities and effects of Night 99810 


I n 
occur to YOU, As for inſtance ; 3 though Night is is 


. ür Seel 1 


and quiet. You might, from theſe reflections, 
conſider what would be the proper epithets to give 


M 2 | „„ 
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1 che time of quiet and repoſe, yet it is 
often the time, too, for the commiffion a ferus : 
rity of crimes; ſuch. as robberies, murders, | and . 
 violatiohs ; which generally ſeck the advantage of . 
darkneſs, as favourable for the eſcapes of the i 
ty. Night, too, though it brings reſt and re refreſh. E 
ment to the innocent and yirtnous, brings difquict (2 | 
and horror to the guilty, The conſciouſneſs of 


their crimes torments them, and denies them ſleep : 


* 
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to Night: : as for example; if you were to repre- 
- ſent Night in its moſt pleaſing ſhape, as as procur- 
ing quiet and refreſhment from labour and toil, you 
might call it the friendly Night, the fi lent Night, 
the welcome N ight, the peaceful Night: but if, on 
the contrary, you were to repreſent it as inviting, 
to the commiſſion of crimes, you would call it, 
the guilty Night, the conſcious Night, the horrid 
Night; with many other epithets, that carry along 
with them the idea of horror and guilt: for an 
"epithet, to be proper, muſt always be adapted (that 
is, ſuited) -to the circumſtances of the perſon or 
ching to which. it is given. Thus Virgil, who ge- 
nerally gives Eneas the epithet of Pious, becauſe 
of his piety to the Gods, and his duty to his fa- 
ther, calls him Dux Eneas, where he repreſents 
kim miaking love to Dido, as a proper epithet for 
Him in that ſituation; becauſe making love be- 
comes a General much better than. a man of lingu- 
lar picty. | 
Lay alide, for a A minutes, dhe thoughts of 
play, and think of this ſeriouſly. | : 
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* You 1 may come to me on Saturday. morning, be- 
"fore you 80 to Mr. Maittaire. 
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5 | Sunday. 5 
DRA BOY, 1 


Shall i not ſoon leave the fu bj ect of invention and | 
thinking which I would have you apply to, 


as much as your age and giddineſs will permit. 


Uſe will make it every day eaſier to you, and age 
and obſervation will improve it. Virtue is a ſub- 
ject that deſerves your and every man's attention; 


and ſuppoſe I were to bid you make ſome verſes, 
or give me your thoughts in proſe, upon the ſub- 
ject of Virtue, How would you go about it? Why 
you would firſt conſider what Virtue is, and 
then what are the effects and marks of it, both 


* with regard to others and one's ſelf. You would | 


find, then, that Virtue conſiſts in doing good, 
and in ſpeaking truth; and that the effects of it are 


advantageous to all mankind, and to one's ſelf 


in particular. Virtue makes us pity and relieve 
the misfortunes of mankind; it makes us Pro- 
mote juſtice and good order in ſociety: and, in 
general, contributes to whatever” tends to the real 


good of mankind. To ourſelves it gives an inward | 


comfort and ſatisfaction, which nothing elſe can do, 


and which nothing can rob us of. All other ad- 
vantages depend upon others, as much as upon 


ourſelves. Riches, power, and greatneſs may be 
(aken away from us, by the violence and injuſtice 
| M 3 | of 
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of others, or by inevitable accidents; 3 but Virtue 
depends only upon ourſelves, and nobody can take 
it away from us. Sickneſs may deprive us of all 
1 the pleaſures of the body: but it cannot deprive 
VB | us of our Virtue, nor of the ſatisfaction which we - 
N feel from it. A virtuous man, under all the miſ- 
1 fortunes of life, ſtill finds an inward comfort and 
ſatisfaction, which makes him, happier | than any 
| wicked man can be, with all the other advantages 
| | of life. If a man has acquired great power and 
= - riches by falſchood, injuſtice, and , oppreſſion, he 
cannot enjoy them; becauſe his, conſcience: will 
torment him, and conſtantly reproach him witk 
the means by which he got them. The ſtings of 
his conſcience will not even let him ſleep quietly z N 
but he” will dream of his crimes : and in the day- 
time, when. alone, and when he has time to think, 
he will be uneaſy and melancholy. He is afraid 
of every thing; for, as he knows mankind muſt 
hate him, he has reaſon to think they will hurt 
him, if they can. Whereas, if a virtuous man be 
ever ſo | poor, or unfortunate in the world, ſtill his 
virtue is its own reward, and will comfort him 
under all afflictions. The quiet and ſatisfaction of 
his conſcience make him chearful by day, and 
ſleep ſound of nights: he can be alone with plea- 
ſure, and is not afraid of his own thoughts. Beſides - 
| this, he i is univerſally eſteemed and reſpected; for 
even the moſt wicked people themſelves, cannot help 
| awijing and e Virtue * others. All 
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. chan has the following lines | upon cha 
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15 — flt, age lat 
Fortunæ r ſicura nitet « nec fuſcibus ulli: 
Erigiur; plauſugu⸗ petit clargſcere vulgi. 
NiI opis urternæ cupiens, nil indiga audit. 

j \ Dieitiis anino/a ſuis, immotaque cuncti: 

Csgzuus, er ala martalia dogicit r, 
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dannen, 
rA BOY, 


0 U behaved . ſo well at Mr. Boden 5 
laſt Sunday, that you juſtly deſerve. commenda- 
tion; beſides, you encourage me to give you ſome 
rules of politeneſs and good- breeding, being per- 
ſuaded that. vou will obſerve them. Know. then, 
that, as learning, honour, and virtue, are abſolute, 
ly. neceſſary to gain you the eſteem and admiration 
of mankind ; politeneſs and good- breeding ate 


5 equally neceſſary, to make you. welcome, TED 


able in converſation, and common, life. Great ta: 


1 4 u 


lents, ſuch as honour, virtue, learning and parts, 
| M 4 SE 78 
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of others, or by inevitable accidents; ; but Virtue 
depends only upon ourſelves, and nobody can take 
it away from us. Sickneſs may deprive us of all 
- the pleaſures of the body : but it cannot deprive 
+ * us of our Virtue, nor of the fatisfaQtion which we 
feel from it. A virtuous man, under all the miſ- 
fortunes. of life, ſtill finds an inward comfort and 
ſatisfaction, which makes him happier than any 
wicked man can be, with all the other allvantages 
of life. If a man has acquired great power and 
= | riches by falſchood, injuſtice, and. oppreſſion, he 
| cannot enjoy them; becauſe his, conſcience. will 
torment him, and conſtantly reproach : him with 
the means by which he got them. The ſtings of 
| his conſcience will not even let him ſleep quietly z 0 
but he” will dream of his crimes: and in the day- 
time, when. alone, and when he has time to think, 
he will be uneaſy and melancholy. He is afraid 
of every thing; for, as he knows mankind muſt 
hate him, he has reaſon to think they will hurt 
him, if they can, Whereas, if a virtuous man be 
ever ſo poor, or unfortunate in the world, ſtill his 
. virtue is its own reward, and will comfort him 
undder all afflictions. The quiet and ſatisfaction of 
his conſcience make him chearful by day, and 
ſleep ſound of nights : : he can be alone with plea- 
ſure, and is not afraid of his own thoughts. Beſides 
| this, he is univerſally eſteemed and reſpected; for | 
even the moſt wicked people themſelves, cannot help 5 
. adniring and relpotiing Virtue I others. All 
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2 1 „ bee, 
pl AR. BOY, | 
MOU behaved . ſo well at Mr. Boden 85 
-4 laſt Sunday, that you juſtly deſerve commenda- 
tion; beſides, you encourage me to give you. 1 ſome 
rules of politeneſs and good- breeding; being per- 
ſuaded that you will obſerve them. Know then, 
chat as learning, honour, and virtue, are abſolute. 
c ly neceſſary to gain. you the eſteem and admiration 
of mankind; politeneſs and good - breeding ae 85 
equally neceſſary, to make you welcome, and og: 
able in converſation, and Common. life. Great . 
lents, ſuch as ee virtue, leaming, and parts, 
M 4 AE ii are 
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are above tlie generality of the world ho neither 


| poſſeſs chem themſelves; nor judge of them rightiy 8 


in others: but all people are judges of the leſſer 
talents, ſuch as civility, affability, and an obliging, 
agreeable addreſs” and manner becauſe they feel 
the! good effects of them, as making fociety eaſy 

and pleaſing.”  Good-ſenſe muſt, in many caſes; de- 
termine good. breeding; i becauſe the ſame thing that 
would be civil at one time, and to one "perſon, 

may be quite otheriyiſe at another time, and to ano- 


ther perſon; but tkerg aft ſome general rules of 


good breeding, that hold always true, and in all 
caſes As for example; it is always extremely rude, 


to afrfwer only Yes, or No, to any body, without 


adding, Sir, my Lord, or Madam, erge- to 


.O ”- 


the quality of the perſon” you ſpeak: to; as, in 
French, you muſt” always fay- Monfienr, Milord, 


Madame, and Mademoifelle.” © I ſuppoſe you know 


that every married woman is, in French, Madame, 
and every unmarried one is Mademoiſelle.” It is like- 
wiſe extremely rude, 'not to give the proper atten- 


tion, and a civil anſwer, when people ſpeak to you 


or to go away, or be doing ſomething elſe, while 


| they are ſpeaking” to you; 17 that convinces then 


that you deſpiſe them, and do not think it worth 
your while to hear or anſwer what they fay.” I dare 
ſay I need not tell you how rude it is, to take the 


beſt plabe in a room, or to ſeize immediately upon 


what you like at table, without offering firſt to 


help others; as if you conſidered” nobody but your- 
ſelf. On the contrary, you ſhould: always endea- 


vour | 


12 1 14 % 1s 80‘ „ 


8 'vour'to procure all the conveniencies you can, to 
tlie people you are with. Beſides being civil, which 
is Abſolutely neceſſary, the perfection of good - breed. 
ing is, to be civil with eaſe, and in a gentleman- 


like manner. För this, you ſhould obſerve the 
French people; who excel in it, and whoſe po- 
liteneſs ſeems as eaſy and: natural as any other part 
of their converſation. Whereas the Engliſh are often 
_ awkwardijn their civilities, and, when they mean to 
be civil, are too much aſhamed. to get it out. But, 
Pray, do you remember never to be aſhamed of do- 
ing what is right: you would have a great deal 
of reaſon to be / aſhamed, if you were not civil» 
but what reaſon can you have to be aſhamed of 
„being civil? And why not fay a civil and an obli- 
ging thing, as eaſily and as naturally, as you would 
aſk what o'clock it is? This kind of baſhfulneſs, 
which is juſtly called, by the French, nauvaiſe honte, 
is the diſtinguiſhing character of an Engliſh boobyz 
who is frightened out of his wits, when people of 
| faſhion ſpeak to him; and, when he is to anſwer 
them, bluſhes, ſtammers, can hardly. get out what 


he would ſay ; and becomes really ridiculous, from 


a groundleſs fear of being laughed at: whereas a 
reul well-bred man would ſpeak to all the Kings 
in the world, with as little concern, and as much 
eaſe, as he would ſpeak to you. 


Remember, then, that to be civil, kt to its 


civil with eaſe (which is properly called good-breed- 
ing) is the only way to be beloved, and well-re- 
n in eee : that ro be ill bred, and rude, 


TY 


| lous-/ As I am ſure you will mind and pract 


not only be the beſt ſcholar, b 
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is intolerable, and. the way to be kicked out of 


company and that to be baſhful, is to be ridicu- 
this, I expect that when you are novennis, you will 
the beſt-bred he's 
eee aden. Me A 


ET ' * 
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Philippo Stanhope, adhuc puerulo, ſed 8596 33 


tia e. 8. . „ 


A NC akingers af te, uti d puerum, epiſto- 
lam mitto; cras enim, ni fallor, fies novennis, 


ita, ut abhinc mihi tecum, quaſi cum adoleſcentulo 
agendum erit. Alia enim nunc ratio vitæ, et ſtu- 


diorum tibi ſuſcipienda eſt ; levitas et nugæ pueriles 


relinquendæ ſunt, animuſque ad ſeria ee 


eſt. Quæ enim puerum decebant, adole 

dedecori eſſent. Quare omnibus viribus tibi d 
dum eſt, ut te alium præbeas, et ut eruditione, mo- 
xibus, et urbanitate, aliiſque animi dotibus, adoleſ- 
centulos ejuſdem ætatis, æque ſuperes, ac jam pue- 
rulus puerulos tui temporis ſuperaſti. Tecum ob- 
ſecro reputa, quantum tibi erubeſcendum foret, ſi 


te nunc vinci patiaris, ab is, quos adhuc viciſti. 


Exempli gratia: fi adoleſcentulus Onſlow. ſcholæ 
Weſtmonaſterienſis nunc e olim ſodalis tuus, 
| . 


10 18 Ys N ah F 


| eee in ſholk n meritd Wa r ageres, 
rogo? Quò tenderes? illinc enim diſcedendum 


foret, ubi cum dignitate manere non poſſes? ? Quare | 


ſi tibi fama apud omnes, et gratia apud me, curæ 
eſt, fac omni ſtudio et labore, ut adoleſcentulorum 
eruditorum facile princeps meritò dici poſſis. Sic 
te ſervet Pater Omnipotens, tibi detque ut omnibus 
ornatus excellas rebus. Addam _ oe _—_ 
tius Tibullo ſuo optat, ut 2 


Gratia, an valetudo contingat abund? ; 3 
Et mundus wan non deficients' crumena 1 


Kala Mais, 206. er Vile. 


TRANSLAPLON,. 


ok 1 ; 5 Cbeſterßeld EET? 
fo Philip Stanhope, yet a little Boy; ; but to- mort 
| roy going out of Childhood, 1 35 


T 1118 is * laſt — 1 Mall write to you a3 
to a little boy; for, to-morrow, if I am not 
ma you will attain your ninth year; ſo that, 
for the future, I ſhall treat you as a youth. You 
muſt. now commence a different courſe of life, a dif- 


ferent courſe of ſtudies. No more levity : childiſh 
toys and play-things muſt be thrown aſide, and your 
mind directed to ſerious objects. What was not un- 
becoming of a child, would be diſgraceful to a 


youth, Wherefore, endeayour with all Four might 


"Ih + 4 1 * 
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: to. ſhow a ſuitable change; and, by learning, good 


manners, politeneſs, and other accompliſhments, to 
ſurpaſs thoſe youths of your own age, whom hitherto 
you have ſurpafſed when boys. Conſider, I entreat 
you, how ſhameful it would be for you, ſhould you 
let them get the better of you now. For inſtance; 
ſhould. On flow, now a Weſtminſter ſcholar, latdly 
your companion, and a youth of nine years old, as 


- you, are; ſhoyld he, I ſay, deſervedly obtain a place 


in ſchool above you, what would | you do? where 


would you run to hide 1 ourſelf 15 Lou would cer- 


tainly be glad to quit a place where you could not 
remain with honour. If, therefore, you have any 


regard for your own reputation, and a defire to 
. Pleaſe me, ſee that, by unremitting attention and 


labour, you may, with juſtice, be ſtyled the bead of 
Jour clafs. So may the Almighty. preſerve you, and 
beſtow upon. you his choiceſt eee. 1 Dan 1 


* 


what Horace wiſhes for his Tibullus ; 


. Gratia, fn, valid contingat abundkz _ 
Ft nundus VIAWs non dg ee erumend C 


a. al May 71. | 
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el - Bruſſels, May = 22th, 1741 
| EA ov; | 


1 5 Believe we are yet well enough rogerher 197 you 
1 to be glad to hear of my ſafe arrival on this fide 
of the water, which I croſſed i in, four hours | time 
from Dover to Calais. By the way, Calais was "the 
aft town that the Engliſh kept in F rance, after it was 
n conquered by Henry V; and it was yielded up to | 
France in the reign of the popiſh Queen, Mary, 
daughter to Henry VIII. From Calais I went to 
Dunkirk, which belonged formerly to the Spaniards, 
and Was kaken by Oliver Cromwell; but afterwards 
ſhamefully ſold to France, by King Charles " 
From Duhkirk | 1 went to Liſte, Which is a very 
| great, rich, and ſtrong town, belonging to F rance, 
and the chief town of French F landers. - From Lifle 
I came to Ghent, - which i is the capital of that part 
of Flanders that belongs to the Queen of Hungary, 
as heireſs of the houſe of Auſtria. It is a very large 
town, but neither rich nor ſtrong. The Emperor 
Charles V. was born there, and his ſtatue is upon a 
pillar in the middle of a great ſquare, From Lifſle, 
1 came here to Bruſſels, which is the chief town 
of Brabant, and a very fine one. Here the beſt 
I camlets are made, and moſt of the fine laces that 
you ſee worn in England. You may follow me 
5 through this journey upon your pb ; -cill en rake | 
Ih,  fome time hence, in reality. 
7 1 | 
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I expect you to make prodigious improvements! in 
your learning, by the time I ſee you again] for now 
that you are paſt nine years old, you have no time to 
loſe; and F wait with impatience for a good account 
of you from Mr. Maittaire: I dare not buy any 


thing for you till then, for fear I ſhould be obliget! 


to keep it myſelf. But if I ſhould have 4 very good 
en there mall be very a0 rewards brought | 
over. Adievl 1 7 


| Henk e to your Mamma; ; and; 
. 4 write to me, ſend you? letters to my houſe 


' # > 7» ; 6 @ A. 7. * wy | 844 
8 : n 
N 2 
ig * a T. E R Lil. 
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4 * Aix-a-Chapelte, 8 Jain N. 8. 


uo CR ENF: ANT, 

M E voici à Aix-la- Chapelle depuis quatre jours, 
d'od je prends la liberts de vous affurer de 

mes N ne doutant pas que vous f'alez la 

bontẽ de me pardonner ſi je vous importune trop 


beer, par mes lettres. Je ſais combien votre tems 


eſt prẽcieux, et que vous 'Pemploiez fi utilement 
que je me ferois conſęience d' intertompre le cours 
de vos études, que vous pourſuivez, ſans doute, 
ayee tant de ſuccès et d'attention, Mais raltterie 
2 part, j eſpere que vous apprenez comme il faut, et 


que NMonſieur Maitraire eſt tres content de vdus, cat 
en ob vous aſſure que je ſeraĩ res -mEcontent; 2 


EIT 55 e 


To. HIS Son. A gn I 173 


Apropo: d apprendre; Je vous dirai, , que: Fai vu 
a Bruxelles un petit garęon à peu près de votre age, 


je fils du Comte de PAnnoy, qui ſavoit le Latin 


parfaitement bien, jouoit la comẽdie, et declamoit | 
la tragedie Frangoiſe dans la derniere perfection: 
Mais c'eſt qu il s appliquoit, et retenoit ce qu'il at 
une fois appris. De plus il ẽtoit très poli; et dans 
une compagnie nombreuſe, qu'il ne connoiſſoiĩt pas, 
il n*&oit point du tout dẽconcertẽ, mais parloit et 


repondoit 2 à un chacun, avec manieres et aiſance. 


Cette ville ici eſt afſez grande, mais c n N 
elle appelle en Latin Aqnifrranum': c c'eſt la premiere | 


ville Imperiale et libre de tout PEmpire, c'eſt dire 
qu'elle eſt gouvernẽe par ſes propres Magiſtrats, 
qu'elle choiſit elle meme, et qu'elle a ſes droits 
aux quels PEmpereur ne peut pas donner atteinte. 


Charlemaghe 7 fut couronnẽ Empereur ran 800; et 
Pon montre encore ici, dans Fegliſe cathẽdrale, la 


courönne dont il fut couronnẽ. Elle n'eſt d'allleürs 


fameuſe que par ſes eaux minerales, qui y àttirchit“ 


beaucoup de monde: elles ſont fort Ne et fore 
atantes, ſentant les œufs pourtis, Ft 


Les villes Imperiales ont voix à la Diete de e 5 
pire, qui ſe tient à Ratiſbonne, cꝰeſt à dire 2 FAſſem- | 
blee. de Empire: Ceſt la ou les Electeurs, les 
Princes, et les villes Imperiales envoient leurs De- 


* 


putẽs pour rẽgler les affaires de V Empire, comointe- 


ment avec Emperenr; comme 'notre Parlement fait 
terre. De - ſorte que vous volez, que 

Empire N Allemagne eſt un Etat libre, dans lequet 

aucune loi ne peut * faite ſans le conſentement de 


en An 


PEmpereur, 


EN IP IP 
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| 1 FEmpereur, des Electeurs, des Princes: Souverains 
et des villes Imperiales. Il eſt bon que vous fachiez 
les differentes formes de gouvernement, des differens 
pais de l'Europe; et quand vous liſez leurs hiſtoires 


Þ Pea y une attention N e! pour cette 
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| „ Abe ke Chapelle, June the th, N. 8. 
wy DEAR. ch, 


I is now four days fines I FEE? kids at 1 | 
Chapelle ; from whence I. take. the liberty of 
aſſuring you of my reſpects z not doubting but you 
will be ſo good to forgive me, if I importune you 
too often with my letters. I. know your time is valu- 
able ; and am ſenſible, that it would be pity. to in- 
terrupt the courſe of your ſtudies, which I do not 
queſtion but you purſue with great ſucceſs and at- 
tention. : However, ſetting aſide all raillery, I hope 
you learn as you ought ;- and that Mr. Maittaire is 
ſatisfied ; otherwiſe, I can aſſure d that, 1 ſhall be 
VErY: much diſſatisfied. 5 
A. Propos of- learning ; ; 1 muſt tell you, 3 I e 
5 ſeen at Brufſels, a little boy, of about your age; he 


is ſon to Comte de PAnnoy :. he, knows: Latin per- 


fectiy z: he plays in comedy; and declaims in French 
tragedy moſt. exquiſitely well : but this is becauſe he 

4 applies, and retains whatever. he has once learnt. 
| Beſides all this, he is very polite and, in the midſt 
of a numerous company, whom he did not know, 
. e he 


* „ 4» 


25 0 mis So © 01 : ap 
he was not in the leaſt dif concerted ; but ſpoke, and 
anſwered each Perſon, with £99, manners, and with 
_ 

This town is large, but rather ugly ; it is called : 
in Latin Aquiſgranum. It is the firſt Imperial and free 
city of the Empire; and as ſuch has the privilege of | 
chuſing i its own Magiſtrates ; is governed by them; 
and is in poſſeſſion of oder Hats, that cannet be 
infringed by the Emperor. In the year 800, Charle- 
magne was here crowned Emperor; and the crewn 
uſed in that ceremony is ſtill ſhown in the cathedral 
of this place. It is not famous for any thing but its 
mineral waters; which occaſion a great reſort of 
people: they are very heating, and diſegreeable to 


the taſte, having the ſavour of rotten eggs. 
The Imperial towns have a voice at the Dier of 


the Empire, that is held at Ratiſbon; which is the 
Aſſembly of the Empire: thither the EleQors, 
Princes, and Imperial towns, ſend their Deputies, 
to ſettle the affairs of the Empire, jointly with the 
Emperor; as our Parliament does in England. By 
this you may ſee that the Empire of Germany is a 
free Statè q in which no law can be made without 
A of the Emperor, the Electors, the 
Sovereign Princes, and the Imperial towns. You 
ought to know the different forms of government of 
the different countries in Europe; and, when ou 
read the hiſtories of them, beſtow a particular at- 
tention. oon that circumſtance, Adieu, for this 
time. . e een 
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re the 25th Jaly, N. s. 1741, 
nan BOY, 


Have often told you in my forther leer (and 
it is moſt certainly true) that the ſtricteſt and 


moſt ſcrupulous honour and virtue, ean alone make 


ydu eſteemed and valued by mankind; that parts 
and learning can alone make you admired and ce- 
lebrated by them; but that the poſſeſſion of leſſer 
talents was moſt abſolutely neceſſary, towards mak- 
ing you liked, beloved, and fought after in private 


life. Of theſe leſſer talents, good- breeding is the 


Principal and moſt neceſſary one, not only as it is 
very important in itſelf; but as it adds great luſtre 
to the more folid advantages both of the heart and 
the mind. I have often touched upon good - breed- 
ing to you before; ſo that this letter ſhall be upon 
the next neceſſary qualification to it, which is a 


genteel, eaſy manner, and carriage, wholly free from 


thoſe odd tricks, ill habits, and awk wardneſſes, which 


even many very worthy and ſenſible people have in 


waar behaviour. However trifling a genteel manner 
may ſound, it is of very great conſequence. towards 

pleaſing i in private life, eſpecially the women; which, 

one time or other, you will think worth pleaſing : 


and 1 have known many a man, from his awkward- 
neſs, give people ſuch a. diſlike of him at firſt, that 
all his merit could not get the better of it after- 


| wards, TO a TER manner prepoſſeſſes pco- 
pe 
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ple in your 1 bends them towards you, and 
makes them wiſh to like you. Awkwardneſs can 
proceed but from two cauſes, either from not hav- 


ing kept good company, or from not having attend. 
ed to it. As for your keeping good company, I will 
take care of that; do you take care to obſerye their 
Ways and manners, and to form your own. upon them. 
Attention is abſolutely neceſſary for this, as indeed 
it is for every thing elſe; and a man without atten- 
tion is not fit to live in the world. When an awk- 


91 


ward fellow firſt, comes into a room, it is highly pro- 
bable, that his ſword gets between his, legs, and 
throws him down, or makes him ſtumble, at leaſt ; 
when he has recovered this accident, he, goes and 


places himſelf in the very place of the whole room 


where he ſhould; not; there he ſoon lets his hat fall 
down, and, in taking 1 it up again, throws down his 
cane; in recovering his cane, his hat falls a ſecond 
time; fo that he is a quarter of an hour before he is 


in order again. If he drinks tea or coffee, he certain- | 


1 ly ſcalds his mouth, and lets either the cup or the 
| ſaucer fall, and ſpills the tea or coffee in his breeches. 


At dinner, his awk wardneſs diſtinguiſhes itſelf par- 
ticularly, as he has more to do: there he holds his 


knife, fork, and, ſpoon, differently from. other. peo- 7 
ple; eats with his knife to the great danger of his 
mouth, picks his teeth with his fork, and puts his 


ſpoon, which has been in his throat twenty times, 


into the diſhes again. If he is to carve, he can never 
hit the joint; hut, in his vain; efforts to cut through 
dhe bone, ſcatters chs ſauce in every body's face, He 
lay | N2 Tn 
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generally daubs himſelf with ſoup and greaſe,.though | 


his napkin is commonly ſtuck through a button- 
hole, and tickles his chin. When he drinks, he in- 


fallibly coughs in his glaſs, and beſprinkles the com- 
pany. Beſides all this, he has ſtrange. tricks and 


geſtures; ſuch as ſnuffing up his noſe, making faces, 


putting his fingers in his noſe, or blowing it and 
looking afterwards in his handkerchief, ſo as to 


make the company ſick. His hands are trouble- 
ſome to him, when he has not ſomething in them, 
and he does not know where to put them; but they 


are in perpetual motion between his boſom and his 
breeches: he does not wear his clothes, and, in ſhort, 
does nothing like other people. All this, I own, is 
not in any degree criminal: but it is highly diſagree- 


able and ridiculous in company, and ought moſt care- 


fully to be avoided, by whoever deſires to pleaſe. 


From this account of what you ſhould not do, 
you may eaſily judge what you ſhould do: and a due 


attention to the manners of people of faſhion, and 
who have ſeen the world," will make it habitual and 


familint to you. | Y 9 1 

There is, . an e of neten 
od words, moſt carefully to be avoided ; ſuch as falſe 
Engliſh, bad pronunciation, old ſayings, and com- 
mon proverbs; which are ſo many proofs of having 
kept bad and low company. For example; if, in- 
ſtead of ſaying that taſtes are different, and that every 


man has his own peculiar one, you ſhould let off a 


proverb, and ſay, That what is one man's meat is ano- 
ther man's poiſon; or elſe, Every one as they like, 


— 


8. 
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as the good man ſaid when he kiſſed his cow; every 
body would be perſuaded that you had neyer kept 
CO with wed 1 above footmen and e 
mis e eee | 
Attention will do all this; and without et | 
nothing is to be done: want of attention, which is 
really want of thought, is either folly or madneſs. 
You fhould not only have attention to every thing, 
but a quickneſs of attention, ſo as to obſerve, at 
once, all the people in the room; their motions, 
their looks, and their words; and yet without ſtar- 
ing at them, and ſeeming to be an obſerver. This 
quick and unobſerved obſervation is of infinite ad- 
vantage in life, and is to be acquired with care; 
and, on the contrary, what is called abſence; which 
is a thoughtleſsneſs, and want of attention abdut 
what is doing, makes a man ſo like either a fool or 
a madman, that, for my part, I fee no real differ- 
ence. A fool never has thought; a madman has 
loſt 1 it; and an ane man bg va! _ A Wy 
| fea) Direct your next to me, | alex; Monfeeur 
Cbabert, Banquier, d Paris; and take care that I find 
the e 1 oe at a ROI GOO DEI, 
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8 a Auguſt the 6th, 174. 
DR AR BOY, F 


| I AM very well pleaſed with the ſeveral perform. 
ances you fent me, and till more ſo with Mr, 
| Maittaire's letter, that accompanied them, in which 
| ” he gives me a much better account of you than he 
HE did in his former, Laudari 4 laudato viro, was al. 
| | ways 2 commendable ambition; encourage that am- 
_-> bition, and continue to deſerve the praiſes of the 
_E | praiſe-worthy. | While you do ſo, you ſhall have 
whatever you will from me; and when yo ral to 
do fo, you ſhall have nothing. | 
Is am glad you have begun to compoſe a lite; 
it will give you an habit of thinking upon ſubjects, 
which is at leaſt as neceſſary as reading them: there- 
fore pray ſend me your thoughts upon this TIE: . 
0 | * Non Abi, hd toti genitur ſe credere mundo.” 

It is a part of Cato's character in Lucan ; who 15 
that Cato did not think himſelf born for himſelf 
only, but for all mankind. Let me know, then, 

whether you think that a man is born only for his 
own pleaſure and advantage, or whether he is not 

obliged to contribute to the good of the ſociety in 

# which he lives, and of all mankind in general, This 

is certain, that every man receives advantages from 

ſociety, which he could not have, if he were the 

only man in the world: therefore, is he not, in ſome 
meaſure, in debt to ſociety; ? and is * not obliged 
6 to 
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to do for 8 what they do for him? ou may 
do this in Engliſh or Latin, which you pleaſe, for it 
is the thinking pre and not the language, that I 
mind in this caſe. 15 

921 warned you, in my laſt, Dd thoſe. Sian 
able. tricks and awkwardneſles, which many; people 
contract when they are young, by the negligence af 

their parents, and cannat.get quit of them when, they 
are old; ſuch as odd motions, ſtrange poſtures, 
and ungenteel carriage. But there is likewiſe an 
awkwardneſs of the mind, that ought, to be, and 
with care may be 4 avoided: as for inſtance 3. to 
miſtake or forget names; to ſpeak of Mr. What⸗ 
d' ye-call- him, or Mrs. Thingum, or How-d' 'ye-call- 
her, is exceſſively awkward, and ordinary. To call 
people by improper titles and appellations i is ſo too; ; 
as my Lord, for Sir; and Sir, for my Lord. £0 - 
begin a ſtory or narration. when you are not perfect | 
in it, and cannot go through with it; but are forced, 
poſſibly, to fay in the middle of it, J have forgot 

* the reſt,” is very unpleaſant and bungling. One 

oy ouſt be extremely exact, clear, and perſpicuous 
in every thing one ſays, otherwiſe, inſtead of en- 
tertaining or informing others, one only tires and 
Puzales them. The voice and manner of ſpeaking, 
too, are not to be neglected: ſome people almoſt 
hut their mouths when they ſpeak, and mutter ſo, 
that they are not to be underſtood 3 others ſpeak ſo 
faſt, and ſputter, that they are not to be under- 
ſtood neither: ſome always ſpeak as loud as if they 
; "my talking to deaf people; and others ſo low that 

Is $7 one 
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one cannot hear them. All theſe habits are awk 
ward and diſagreeable ; and are to be avoided by 
attention: they are the diſtinguiſning marks of the 
ordinary people, ho have had no care taken of their 
education. You cannot imagine how neceffary it is 
to mind al theſe little things; for I have feen many 
people, with great talents; ill received, for want of 
having theſe talents too; and others well received, 
only from their __ talents, and who had no great 
ones. Pg CCC 
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DEAR: Dec | 25 65:79 1 41800 le Wo he: 
INCE my. laſt, b. hives: ee confiderably. 
for the better; from the deſarts of Spa to the 
ene .of Paris; which, when you come here, 
you will be better able to enjoy than I am., It is a 
moſt magnificent town, not near ſo big as London, 
but much finer; the houſes being much larger, and 
all built of ſtone. It was not only much enlarged, 
but embelliſhed, by the magnificence of the laſt 
| King, Lewis XIV; and a prodigious number of ; 
expenſive buildings, and uſeful and charitable foun- 
dations, ſuch as libraries, hoſpitals, ſchools, Sc. will 
long remain the monuments of the magnificence, hu- 
manity, and good government of that Prince. The 
people here are well-bred, juſt as I would have you 
ok ; 1 8 are not e baſhful, and aſhamed, | 
7 ke 
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like the Engliſh but eaſily civil, nn. 
Though they are very gay and lively, they have at- 
tention to every thing, and always mind what they 


are about. I hope you do fo too, now, and thiat 
my higheſt expectations of your improvement wilt» 
be more than anſwered, at my return; for I expect 
to find you conſtrue both Greek and Latin, and like- 
wiſe tranſlate into thoſe languages pretty readily; and 
alſo make verſes in them both, with ſome! little! in. 
vention of your own. All this may be, if you pleaſe; 
and I am 2 you would not have me diſap- 
pointed. As t genius of Poetry, I own, if na- 
ture had not given it you, you cannot have it ; 3 
it is a true maxim that Poeta naſcitur, non fit: 
then, that is only as to the invention, and i eee 
tion, of a Poet; for every body can, by application, 
malte themſelves maſters of the mechanical part of 
poetry; which conſiſts in the numbers, rhymes, axial. - 
ſure; and harmony of verſe. ' Ovid was born wy; 
ſuch a genius for poetry, that he ſays, he could not 
help thinking in verſe, whether he would or not; 
and xhat very often he ſpoke verſes without intend 
ing it. It is much otherwiſe with oratory; and the 
maxim there is, Orator gt: for it is certain, that by 
ſtudy and application, every man can make himſelf 
a pretty good Orator; eloquence depending upon 
obſervation and care. Every man, if he pleaſes, may 
chuſe good words inftead of bad ones, may ſpeak 
properly inſtead of improperly, may be clear and 
perſpicuous in his recitals, inſtead of dark and muddy; 
he N grace inſtead of awkwardneſs i in his mo- 
| tions 
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tions and geſtures; and, in ſhort, may be a very 


agreeable, inſtead of a very diſagreeable ſpeaker, if 
he will take care and pains. And ſurely it is very 


well worth while to take a great deal of Pains, to 


excel other men in that en ace in Which 


they excel beaſts. _ 


- Demoſthenes, the _—_ Greek Dao thought 


it ſo abſolutely neceſſary to ſpeak well, that though 
he naturally ſtuttered, and had weak lungs, he re- 
ſolved, by application and care, to get the better of 


thoſe diſadvantages. Accordingly, he cured his ſtam- 


mering, by putting ſmall pebbles into his mouth; 


and ſtrengthened his lungs gradually, by uſing him- 
ſelf every day to ſpeak aloud and diſtinctly for a con- 


ſiderable time. He likewiſe went often to the ſea- 


ſhore, in r weather, when the ſea made moſt 
noiſe, and there ſpoke as loud as he could, in order 
to uſe himſelf to the noiſe and murmurs of the 
popular aſſemblies of the Athenians, before whom he 
was to ſpeak. By ſuch care, joined to the conſtant 
ſtudy of the beſſ authors, he became at laſt the great- 


eſt Orator of his own or any other age or country, 


though he was: born without any one. ac talent 
for it . "ln IE ane 7 ti, 
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"Lyons September the iſt, N. 8. 1 741. 
| ce or, l 2 100 Bas 
| I Have received your Polygot len with which 1 
am very well pleaſed; and for which it is rea- 
ſonable you fhoutd be very well rewarded.” I am 
glad to ſee invention and languages go together; for 
the latter ſignify very little, without the former; but 
well joined, they are very uſeful. Language is only 
to expreſs thoughts; and if a man is heedleſs, and 
does not give himſelf time to think, tis words will 
be very frivolous and ä "a 
I left Paris five days ago; and, that you may trace 
me, if you pleaſe, upon your map, I came here 
through Dijon, the capital of Burgundy : IT ſhall'go 
from hence to Vienne, the ſecond city in Dauphiné 
| (for Grenoble is the capital) and from thence, down 
the Rhöne, to Avignon, the chief town of the Conttat 
Pmaif In, which belongs to the Pope; then to Aix, the 
principal t town of Provence; then to Marſeilles; then 
to Nimes and Montpellier: and then back again, 
This is a very great and rich town, fituated upon'two 
fine rivers that join here, the Rhone and the Sane, 
Here is the great manufacture of gold, ſilver, and 
filk ſtuffs, which ſupplies almoſt all Europe. It was 
famous. in the time of the Romans, and i is | ned, in 
Latin, Lugdunum. 
My rambling makes be both a "ig 6 
and a ſhorter correſpondent, than otherwiſe I ſhould 
Z be; ; but 1 am perſuaded, chat you are now ſo ſen- 
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ſible how neceſſary it is to learn, and apply your- 
ſelf, that you want no fpur nor admonition to it. 
Go on then, with diligence, to improve in learning, 
and, above all, in virtue and honour; and you will 
| bh Wor: me and; TOO happy. "OWN? Wh 
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--DEAR . 
OU find this letter dated Germ. Marſeilles, a 
ſea- port town in the Mediterranean ſea. It 

8 has been famous and conſiderable, for theſe two 

thouſand years at leaſt, upon account of its trade 

and ſituation. * is called Maſſil lia, in Latin, and 
diſtinguiſhed itſelf, in favour of the Roman liberty, 
againſt Julius Ceſar. It was here, too, that Milo 
was baniſhed, for killing Clodius. You will find 
the particulars of theſe facts, if you look in your 
Dictionary for the articles Mar ſeilles and Milon. Tt 
is now a very large and fine ron, extremely rich 
from its commerce; it is built in a ſemi- circle round 
the port, which is always full of merchant ſhips 
of all nations. Here the King of France keeps 
his gallies, which are very long ſhips rowed by 
oars, ſome of forty, ſome of fifty, and threeſcore 
oars. The people who row them are called galley- 
ſlaveg 3 and are, either priſoners taken from the 


Turks, on the coaſt of Africa, or criminals, whq 
for 
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for various crimes committed in F rance, are con- 
demned to row in the gallies, either for life, or 
for a certain number of years. They are chained 
by the legs, with * iron _— two and two 
together. | „„ 4 
The proſpect, FR two leagues round this alan, 


is the moſt pleaſing that can be imagined ; conſiſt- 


ing of high hills, cavered with vineyards, olive- 
trees, fig-trees, and almond-trees ; with above fix 
thouſand little country houſes interſperſed, which 
they call here, des Baſtides. | 
W ithin about ten leages of this place, as you 
will find in the map, is Toulon, another ſea-port 
town- upon the Mediterranean, not near ſo big as 
this, but much ſtronger : there moſt of the French 
men of war are built and kept; and likewiſe moft 
of the naval ſtores, ſuch as 'ropes, anchors, ſails, 
maſts, and whatever belongs to ſhipping. _ | 
If you look into your Geographical Dictionary 
for Provence, you will find the hiſtory of this coun- 
try, which, is worth your reading; and when you 
are looking in your Dictionary, look for Daupbinc 
too, which is the next province to this; and there 
you will find when Daupbinéb was united to the 
Crown of France, upon condition that the King 
of France's eldeſt ſon” ſhould always be called I 
Dauphin. You' ſhould, in truth, omit no one op- 
portunity of informing yourſelf of Modern Hiſtory 
and Geography; which are the common ſubjects of 
all converſation, and ra e it is a ſhame to 
hog 1 of them.” | 22 | 
Since 


* 
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Since you have begun compoſition, I ſend you 
here another ſubject to compoſe a few lines upon: 


« Nil conſeire Abi, alli yall Wer ealpd. ” 


Whoever obſerves that nile. — * be very 
happy: wee do il, Adieu. | 


ET. 
La France. 
A France eſt, à tout prendre, le plus beau 
pais de I' Europe; car il eſt tres grand, tres 
- riche, et tres fertile ; le climat eſt admirable, et. il 
n'y fait jamais trop chaud, comme en Italie, et en 
Eſpagne; ny trop froid, comme en Suede et en 
Dannemarc. Ce Roiaume eſt borne au Nord par 
la mer, qui s appelle la Manche; au Sud par la 
mer Mediterrance. La France n'eſt ſẽparẽe de 
I'Italie que par les Alpes, qui ſont de grandes mon- 
tagnes couvertes de neige, la plus grande partie de 
Panne; et les monts Pyrenees, quiſont encore de 
grandes montagnes, la ſeparent de I Eſpagne. Elle 
eſt partagee en n mme ou Provinces, 
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La Normandiefe de 
L'Iſle de France, 14 1 nnn t 18. 
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La Champagne, 
La Bretagne, | 
L' Orléeannois, 

La Bourgogne, 

Le Lyonnois, 

La Guienne, ou la Gaſcogne, 

Le Languedoc, 
Loe Dauphine, 

La Provence. 


Les Frangois en general ont beaucoup d'eſprit, et 
ſont tres agreables, parcequ' ils ont en-meme tems de 
la vivacite, jointe a beaucoup de politefle. A la 
veritẽ, ils ſont quelquefois un peu Etourdis, mais 
c'eſt une ẽtourderie brillante: ils ſont auſſi tres 
braves. Le gouvernement de la France, eſt une 
| Monarchie abſolue ou deſpotique; c'eſt a dire, que 
le Roi y fait tout ce qu'il veut, de forte que le 
| peuple ph eſclave. 4 
Priez votre Maman de vous montrer ces douze 
provinces, ſur la carte, et nous parlerons une autre 
fois des villes de la F ne N TIF vous montrera 
apres. : e | 


1 CUTS TN La bende. „ PLUG | 


La Pleandie mY la province la li feptentrionale 
| ; de la France; c'eſt un pais ouvert, qui ne produit 
preſque que des bleds. Sa capitale eſt Amiens. II 
y a encore Abbeville, ville conſiderable, à cauſe de la 
manufacture de draps, qui y eſt ctablie: et Calais, 
Wi a8 „ allez 
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aſſez bonne ville et port de mer. Quand on va d'ici 


en F rance, c 'eſt H ou Yon debarque. 


0 


La Normandie. 


Ls Normandie eſt jointe à la ard 5 ſes 41 — 
grandes villes ſont Rouen, et Caen. II y croit une 


' infinite de pommes, dont ils font du cidre. Car 


pour du vin, on n'y en fait gueres, non plus qu'en 
Picardie: parce qu” ẽtant trop au Nord, les raiſins 
ne deviennent pas aſſeʒ murs. Les Normans ſont 
fameux pour les proces, et la chicane, ils ne repon- 
dent jamais directement à ce qu'on leur demande; ; 
de forte qu'il eſt paſſe en proverbe, quand un homme 
ne repond pas MUNI de win Mm rene en 
Normand. =D e 
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„ Ferit la capitale de tout le Rofaume, eſt OY 
PIfle de France; elle eſt fituce ſur la Seine, petite 
-riviere, et meme bourbeuſe. C'eſt une grande ville, 


mais pas à beaucoup Pres fi grande que Londres. 


120 Champagne. 2 . nt 4 


| Rheims eſt la principale ville de la Champagne, et 

Ceſt dans cette ville que les Rois de France ſont 
couronnẽs. Cette province fournit le meilleur 
du Roiaume ; le 1 vin de Chanpogne, ts 
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"T3 Bretagne. . : 


1 recagne oft partagse. en. eee baſk >. 
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4 haute ſe trbuve la ville de Nantes, od. Ton fait 
la meilleure eau de vie; et la ville de St. Malo, 


qui eſt un bon port de mer. Dans la baſſe Bre- 
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a a dans l'Orlẽannois ae grandes 
belles villes. Orléans, fameuſe à cauſe de einn 


d' Are, qu'on appelloit 1a Pucelle d' Orleans, et qui 
chaſſa lea Anglois de la France. II y a encore 14 


ville de Blois, dont la ſituation eſt charm- 


od Pon parle le plus pur F rangois. II y a auſſi Ia 


ville de Tours, od ſe trouve une manufacture de 
| an W n Gros de Ti arr. t SE» 
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belle ville: elle eſt auſſi très riche A cauſe de la ma- 


nufacture d' ẽtoffes de foie, d'or. et Cargent qui y 


eſt ẽtablie et qui en fournit i toute PEu 


Votre belle veſte d argent vient de BB. e 


Jos Guictne, ou la PEI 


Ta Guienne, contient pluſicurs villes tres con- 


; eaux, ville tres grande et 
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1 tres riche. L. plupart du vin qu'on boit /A Ln | 4 
N er. Won r El aid OY n de n. 


Reale 5 e U ym la Mill 
Perigueux od l'on fait des patẽs d m, de per- 


* 


dix rouges, et de truffes. Celle de Bayonne, 7 Qu 


Pon tire des jambons excellens. 
7 LEG Gaſcons ſönt des gens Jes Pune de, ot 


la Frahce; mais un peu menteury*2t, fanfarons, ſe 


vantant beaucoup de leur eſprit/ et de leur courage: 
de ſorte qu'on dit d'un W RS; > egg et _ 


| eſt roman I wn 2 1 n 


ed oc, 1 | 


de. la 1 et par conſequent. celle Ln i fait * 8 
plus chaud. Elle renferme grand nombre de belles 
e. I entre ay premoNhrloinne; ous —— 


Ton ancien eee 2 yi ſubbiſte 


encore; Montpellier, dont Pair eſt. ſi pur, et le 


climat ſi beau, qu'on FA envoie er Jea malades 
e of gnfix"4 hee h e ie N 5. 
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On y fait la meilleure bile! et elle en fournit à tous 
les autres pais. La campagne eſt remplie d'oran- 
gers, de EitrGniers, et Polivitrs.” La capitale + 8 "ap- 
pelle Aix. II 7 2 auſſi” Marfeille, tres Srande et 


très belle ville, et port celcbre de la mer Mediter- 
ranse; Cell B00" Ton cen 46: galẽres du Roi de 


France: les galẽres ſont de grands vaiſſeaux a _— 
et les rameurs ſont des Sens condamnes 
quelque" erime, 1 ch e eee 
— 93 55 19 Fi 4 $i +5 41) 4566; 19519489 
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F rance. 


RAN CE, take it all in all, is the | fineſt coun- 
try in Europe; for it is very large, very rich, 
and very fertile: the climate is admirable; and never 


either too hot, as in Italy and in Spa nor too 
den and in Denmark. Towards 


Fold, as in Swe 
the: North, it is bounded by the Channel, and to- 
wards the South, by the Mediterranean KIM it is 
ſeparated from Italy by the Alps; which are high 
mountains, covered with ſnow the greateſt part of 
the year: and divided from Spain by the Pytenean 
mountains; which are alſo very high. France is 


divided into twelve Governments | or © „Funes 
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Orleannois, e 
| | | Burgundy, | ON os 5 
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The F l are als very ſenſible: * ke 
able, with a great deal of vivacity and politeneſs. 
It is true, they are ſometimes rather volatile; but 
it is a brilliant ſort of volatility: they are very 
brave. The government of France is an abſolute 
monarchy, or rather deſpotiſm; that is to ſay, the 
King does whatever he pleaſes, | land the People are 
abſolntely- ſlaves. . fo CAE Sand Tis EH, G4 A NGT 4 10 ot] 

Deſire your Mamma to l the twelve pro- 
vinces upon the map. Another time we will talk 
of the towns of F e which ſhe will ſhow: you 
. 


Y 
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| Dicardy. , 


x } 


Wenne is the moſt northern province we al 
France. It is an open country, and produces hardly 
any thing but corn. The capital town is Amiens. 
Abbeville is another town in that province, con- | 
ſiderable for the manufacture of woollen cloths 
eſtabliſhed there. Calais is alſo another good town, 
and a ſea-port : there we ble land, in our pegs 
from hence to France. es 
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- Normandy Joins Picardy ; its largeſt towns are 


Rouen and Can. This province produces vaſt 


quantities of apples, with which they make cyder. 


As for wine, there, as well as in Picardy, they make 


but little; becauſe, being ſo far northward, grapes | 


will not ripen. The Normans are reckoned litigious, 
and fond of law. ſuits. If they are aſked-a queſtion, 


they never return a direct anſwer; ſo that when a 


man gives an evaſive anſwer, it is become a pronend 
to-day, He anſwers hike: a Norma, tlie e 21 1 
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The ine of Fr: rance. 
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: Pires 8 capital of the whole 8 is d 


. 


Iſle of France; its ſituation is upon the Seine; a 


ſmall, and even a muddy river. It is a TO E 
1 not by a _ deal fo big as Leda . 210 
Yor or I oi d ee od 
| | Champagne. | 
| Rheims is the principal town of Cn,” "In 
gat town the Kings of France are crowned. This pro- 
_ vince TOO a beſt wine e e | 


445101 1 2 
AA 21 Brittany. 
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Brittany is the toyn of Nantz, where the beſt brandy 


is Wl Here is alſo St. Malo, a very good ſea- 
In lower Brittany they ſpeak a kind of lan- 

— which bas leſs nes to French, than it 
has to Welſh. 5 . N 
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Orleannois contains Ebert great Ati ga towns. 
. rendered famous by Joan of Arc, commonly 
called the Maid of Orleans, who drove the Engliſh 
out of France; Blois, the ſituation of which is 
charming, and where the- beſt French is ſpoken; 
Tours, that contains a manufactory e of thiek lute- 
firings © called Gros 4 Ti es.. 
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| Burgundy. 
\t 1 Tis 4 


ts 5 the capital of this province: the vine 


called Burgundy is is one of the beſt wines in Fr rance. 


24 7 1523 BT bs 
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Ins! is the capital; ; it is a very large fine town, 
and extremely rich, on account of the mhutufhckures 
eſtabliſhed here, of ſilks, and gold and filver ſtuffs, 
with which it ſupplies almoſt all 8 Your 


fie ſilver waiſtcoat comes from nere ar 


* 


Guienne or Gaſcony. 


3 here are many conſiderable towns in Guienne; 
as the town of Bourdeaux, which is very large and 
rich. Moſt of the wine drank” at London, and 
called in Engliſh claret, comes from thence. It is 
an excellent Place for good eating: yo have there 
ortolans, and red partridge, in great abundance. In 
This province is the towh-of Perigueux, where they 

make delicious paſties of red partridge and trufles; 
| Baygane, from whence come e excellent hams. The 
- n 


* - . 
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Gaſcons are the moſt lively people of Frarice; but 
rather inclined: to lying and t boaſting; particularly 


upon the articles of ſenſe and courage; ſo that it is To 
ſaid of a man who e is Preſumptucus He e 
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| "Lanes? 
125 „Lange che moſt ſouthern pro vine f France, 
and conſequently the warmeſt. It contains à great 
number of fine towns; among others, Narbonne, 
famous for its excellent honey; and Nimes, cele- 
brated on account of the ancient Roman amphi- 
theatre, which is ſtill to be ſeen, In this Province 
is alſo ſituated the town of Montpellier, the air af 
which is fo pure, and, the climate ſo fine, that ſick 
| people, even from hence, are ns! Jet vn og 


the ee of their begin 5 15 W 
itt has ion 1; 17. wy = 4p ee 
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S din ee town. The King of Frames 3 
eldeſt ſon, who is always callad I . his 


title fron: 1 enen biet 
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F „ n is a very king province, and extremely 
7 fertile. It produces the belt. gil, v with which It ſup- 
plies other countries. | The fields are f ull of gr: ange, 
lemon, and olive trees. The capital is called Aix. 
In this province is, likewiſe, the town of Marſeilles, 

à large and fine city, and celebrated lea- port, fitu- 
ad upon: the, Mediterranean here the . King, of 
4520: 04 © ES | France's 
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AL LEMACNE ed un ſs; d'une yaſte. 


4. 


3 


ctendue:: la partic meridionale, ouzvers le ſud, 
eſt; aflez belle; mais la partie ſeptentrionale, ou vers 
le nord, eſt tres mauvaiſe et dẽſerte. Elle eſt partagee 
en dix parties, qu on appelle les Dix Cercles ide 
Empire. L' Empereur eſt le Chet, mais non pas le 
Maitre de I Empire; car il y peut faire tres peu 
de choſes, ſans le conſentement des Electeurs, des 
Princes, et des Villes libres, qui forment, ce qu'on 
appelle, la Diette de Empire: . 9 ONS: dans 
la nul de, Ratiſbonnn e 
II 7 a neuf Electeurs, qui PA +44: iron 


. 


| Malene, | WE 
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 L'Electeur de Baviere, 

$7 62, 5/152. Sane, 

e | | \Brandebourg G B 
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A Bleddeurs er ecur qui liſent Empereor; 5 

car r PEmpite welt pas hẽrëclitaire, c eſt Xfire; le fils 

ne ſuccẽde pas au pere; mais quand un Empereur - 

meurt, ces neuf Electeurs s' aſſemblent et en choiſiſſent 

un autre. Les Electeurs ſont Souverains chez eux. | 

Ceux de Maience, de Treves, et dé Cologne font 

Eccleſiaſtiques, et Archey&ques. LElecteur de Bo; . | 

heme eſt Rorde Boheme : ſa ville capitale eſt Prague. 

La capitale de FElefteur de Baviere, eſt Munich. 

LElecteur de Saxe eſt le plus conſiderable de tous 

les Electeurs, et ſon Electorat le plus beau Dreſde 

ſa capitale eſt une tres belle ville“ L'Electeur 

Bfaridebourg eſt, auſſi, Roi de Pruſſe, et il 4 end = 

grande ẽtendue E pais: la capitale de Brandebourg, i 
eſt Berlin. Les deux villes les plus--confiderables> 

de FElecteur Palatin ſont Manheim et Duſfeldorp: * 

IFletteiir ꝙ Hannovre eſt auſſi Roi d' Angleterre; 

la ville capitale d Hannovre, eſt Hannovre 3 "On 

ble capitale uf miſerable Pas“ 7 25 35 anon) 
Outre les Electeurs, il yia:des Princes e 

aſſez conſiderables, comme le et os a” _ 

Caſſel, le Duc de W Sc. L e 


La ſuite de cette Aerial „ne de ' Alle- 
magne, et le commencement de celle de ' Aſie, * | 
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Ceeciĩ eſt une e de Ar le Pais Je Hannorre "Y 
| ene bon, aſſez agrẽable, et fertile. 5 
TRANS | 
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BR MANY is 'a countey-6f vide extent: the 
i ſouthern parts are not unpleaſant; the northern 
exceedingiy bad and deſart. It is divided into ten 
| aticts, whieh are called the Ten Cireles of the Em- 
ie. The Emperor is Head, but not Maſter of the 
Empire; for he can do but little without the conſent 
of the Electors, Princes, and Imperial free Towns; 
which, all together, form what is called che Diet 
of the e e Cay: FOI in the Town of 
Ratiſbon. „„ RODS wits! 8815 id 
* These are nine Electors; which are, one 
i FMentz, v4 % 1 5115 abe £3 flo 
i os 3 
| Beba 5 | 
Ihe Elector of Bavaria, 
Wh ; Saxony, 
Brandenburg, 
| Palatine, 
OY | Hanover. 
T 1 nine lect the Emperor; tos the Empire | is 


not hereditary: that is to ſay, the ſon does not ſuc- 
ceed his father; but, when an Emperor dies, thoſe 
nine Electors aſſemble, and chuſe another. The 
Electors are ſovereign Princes: thoſe of Mentz, 
Prlers, and Cologne, are Eccleſiaſtics, being Arch- 
biſhops: , The Elector of Bohemia i is King of Be- 


hemia, 


a a a * 5 3 * 3 70 5 ä i 3 _ 5 % ; 7 2 ; 
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hemia, and his capital town Prague, The Elector 
of Bavatid's capita} is Munich. © The Eliftor of 
Saxony is the moſt conſiderable of all the Electors, 
and his Electorate the fineſt: Dreſden is the capital, 
and a beautiful town. The Elector of Branden- 
burg is alſo King of Pruſſia, and maſter of a any 5 
extent of country; the capital town of Brandenburg 
is Berlin. The two moſt conſiderable: towns belong- 
ing to the Elector Palatine are Manheim and Duſ- 
ſeldorp. The Elector of Hanover is alſo King of 
England; the capital town of that Electorate is 
Hanover, a miſerable en 8 a wiſerple coun- 
try Foo 1 oft ©: oi ell f ayer * 594 Ia” 
| Beſides the Electors, 88 are ocher yer 
Princes, and powerful ones, as the Landgrave of 
: F Caſſel, the Duke of Wirtemberg, Sc. wn 


| "The reſt of this our deſcription of Germany, 
and the beginning of that of Afia, are unfortunately loſt, 
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Li E 1 1 E R LXVI. 
Alia. | 
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1. Perſe, qui Fair 8 une partie de I' Aſie, ft 
un tres grand Empire; dont 1a ville capitale 8 'appelle | 
Iſpahan. L Empereur daujoprdhui eſt Tham: Kouli 
Kan; qui de particulier, qu'il toit, 8 eſt e 

"—_— par ſon adreſſe et par ſon our, ben 


ww 1% 5 323 


A wn Perſe; , gelt u un \ tres. vaſte.cr.t 8s anche pat, avec 
I leg vel nous faiſons un grand commerce. Laa ville 
| capitale eſt Agra; il y a dans cet Empire, deux ri- 
vieres fameuſes, meme dans Pantiquite, f avoir nde, 
et le Gange. ys Sts Fir 
JL. a Chine eſt un vaſte Empire, qui fait encore 
partie de YA e. Elle a deux villes capitales ; Pune 
au nord, nommée Pitkin, autre au ſud, qui &appelle. 
MNankin. La Tartarie, qui ef auſſi un pais immenſe, 
appartient A | la Chine : il n'y a pas cent ans que les 
Tartares firent la conquete de la Chine. e e 
Jes ies Aſiatiques ſont en, grand nombre :. mais 
led. Plns wales font KEW dy, Japon; qui ſont 


tres riches. | i os 
Alia. 
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TRANSLATION. 


a irpake is alf 4 part of Aſia, and a very great 
Empire: the capital city is Iſpahan; the preſent Em? 
perof's tame, Thamas Kouli Kan: he; from wil 
vate ſtation, raiſed ume to che Empire by fei 
and courage fe; 150. N 1 8 90. 12 10 i 
Tue Ethpiteof the Gral Mogul, otherwiſe eaten 
Indoſtan, is contiguous to Perſia. It is a very great. 


and extremely rich country, with which we carry 6 


a confiderable trade. Thie capital city is Agra. Here 
are alſo two rivers,” famous in antiquity the Indus 


T9 ** 1 74 0 


and the Ganges. 
China, a vaſt Empire, is another part of Afia : 


it has two capital towns; one in the northern parts, 
called Peking; the other towards the ſouth, called 
Nanking. Tartary, which' is an immenſe country, 


belongs to China. The Tartars conquered Chi i 
not an hundred years ago. | 571% 31 


The Aſiatic iſlands are very Bumi; ; the wht 


Confiderable are theſe of Japan, which are e 


rich. 
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MON CHER ay: an 
OMME dans la deſcription, pores je vous = 
voie, de l'Italie “, Jai fait mention du; Pape, 
Jeo crois que vous ſerez bien aiſe de ſavoir, ce que 
_ Ceſt que ce Pape. Le Pape donc eſt un vieux fourbe, 
qui ſe dit le Vicaire de Jeſus Chriſt, c'eſt à dire, 
la perſonne qui repreſente Jeſus Chriſt ſur la terre, 
et qui a le pouvoir de ſauver o de damner les gens. 
En vertu de ce prẽtendu pouvoir; il accorde des 
Indulgences, c'eſt. a dire des pardons pour les pechẽs; 
ou bien il dance des E ο mmunications e eſt à dire 
gu'il envole les gens au Diable. Les Catholiques, 
autrement appellẽ les Papiſtes, ſont aſſea fous pour 
croire taut cela; ils croĩent de plus que le Pape eſt 
ünfaillible; Ceſt a dire, qu'il ne peut pas ſe trom- 
per, et que tout ce qu'il dit eſt vrai, et tout ce qu il 
fait, eſt bien. Autre ſottiſe: Le Pape prẽt end <tre 
le premier Prince de Ia Chretientẽ, et prend le paꝶ ſur 
tous les Rois; mais les Rois Proteſians ne lui ac- 
cordent pas cela. e 
. Ceſthe Pape qui fait een Pim 50 eſt | 
die ſoixante et douze : ils ſont au deſſus des Eveques, 


— et des Archeye6ques, On denne? a un Cardinal le titre 


7 


de-uitre Emmence,. et au Pape celui de wire q aint 
Quand le Pape meurt, les Cardinaux $ aſſamblent, 
pour en Elire, un autre; cette aſſemblẽe s appelle le 
en Lorſqu'en eſt preſents: au Pape, on . 


7 
* 
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piite le pied, et non pas la main, comme aux antes 
Princes. Les foix que le Pape fait, st appelſent let 
Bulles du Pape. Le palais od le Pape demeure à 
Rome, s appelle E V. atican, et contient ia Plus belle 
biblietheque du monte: 
Ve Pape nt rẽellement que PE veque de Rotne 
mais la folie et la ſuperſtition dun cõtẽ, Fambition 
et Hartifice du Clergẽ, de Pautre, Port fait ce qu'il 
eſt; c'eſt à dire un Prince ee et le Chef 
de KEgliſe Cathiolique. L ee roku al 
bus autre Ereceddänse ne ſommes pas aſſez ſini t 
ples pour eroire toutes ces ſottiſes. Nous croions, 
et-aveciralſon,quibn'y a que Dieu ſeul qui ſoit in 
| es FE Wig nous rendre en 
ae. 2 4 | Hg: A 66 29 3 £25 8895 g 
1 Dre us et rc wy rien 
an 3 £3) 1 Fabel. „ n Vi 
| BNA s * X 1 10 Nile, 
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85 8, in che deſcription en hie 1 fent) ou of Ttaly 5 
LVF have nehrivhied che Pope, I believe You wil 
WIh to Kt F who that perſon i 18. The Pope, then, 
is an old cheat; who calls himſelf the Vicar of Jeſus. 
Chriſt; that 1 is to ſay, the perſon. Wh feproſents 
Jets WW iff upon cart! 3 and has "the | power of : 
Ving People, e er of dätnni arfining them. "By virtue of 
mis is ptetended pe he grants RS” ; that 
is kl ay, pardons for fins: or elſe he thunders 
out 'Excontgiunications ; this meafis ſending people 
8 the Devil. The Catholics, ther lle called Pi 
—— © * Tha deſcriptio is not to be ſound: , 
en: > 7 a FO ou piſts, | 
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piſts, are ſilly enough to believe this. "Beſides which, - 
8 believe the Pope to be infallible; that is, that 
he never can miſtake; that whatever he os: is 
true, and whatever he does, is right. Another a 
durdity : the Pope pretends to be the greateſt Prince 
in Saen and takes place of all 3 The 
t Kings, however, do not allow this.. 
The Pope creates the Cardinals, who are ſeventy- 


two in number; and higher in rank than Biſhops and 


—_—— The title 1 —— | 


a Pope dies, the Cardinals afſembl ne 
and that aſſembly is called a Conclave. Whenever a 
perſon is preſented to the Pope, they kits his foot, and 
not his hand, as we do to other Ben . 
made by the Pope, are called Bulls. The p 
he inhabits, at Rome, is called the wee and 
contains the fineſt library in the world. 

The Pope i is, in reality, nothing more wm: Biſhop 
of Rome: but, aon the one ſide, weakneſs and ſu- 
perſtition, and on the other, the artifice . and am- 
bition of the Clergy, have made him what he is; 
that is to ſay, a conſiderable, Bes, and H 
the Catholic en, ON ID 

We Proteſtants are not - weak ce h. 
at this nonſenſe, We l believe with reaſon, 
God alone is infallible; — chat be . cap make 
prople: happy or miſerable. „ 

Adieu! Divert yourſelf and be merr mY 
nothing like it. : 
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„ rar. | didn if y. mou: A pater we will travel -_ 
a little to the north · eaſt of Egypt, and viſit the fa- 
| mous city of Jeruſalem, which we read ſo much of, 
both. in the Old and the New Teſtament. It is the 
. chief town of Judea, or Paleſtine; a country in the 
Kingdom of Sytia, as you will: find; if you look intb 
ae map of Aſia. It was anciently a very great and 
canliderable city; where the Kings of Judea-reſided, 
and where:Solomon' built the famous temple of the 
| Jens It was often taken and plundered by neighbour- 
ing Princes; but the Babylonians were the firſt that 
| a> Both the town and the temple 
were afterwards rebuilt by the Jews, under Eſdras 
and Zorobabel; but, at laſt, were intirely burnt and 
ruined by the Roman Emperor Titus. The Emperor 
Adrian rebuilt it, in the year 132; ſince when, it has 
been taken and plundered by the Saracens, retakef 
by the Chriſtians; and now, at laſt, belongs to the 
Turks. It is a very inconſiderable place at preſent, 
and only famous upon account of what it has been 
formerly : for Jeſus: Chriſt preached the Chriſtian 
| religion there, and was erucified dy the Jews, upon 
Mount Calvary. In the eighth century, the Saracens 
got poſſeſſion of it; and in the eleventh century ma- 
ny Chriſtian Princes in Europe joined, and went with 
3 „ YE Letter is alſo wanting. ; e 
- Wo. 12 3 | a conſi- 
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2 conſiderable army to take it from the Saracens, 
This war was called the Holy war; and, as all thoſe 


who went to it wore a croſs upon their breaſts, it 


| was called a Croiſado. The ignorance and ſuperſti- 
tion of thoſe times made them think it meritorious to 


take the land, where Jeſus Chriſt lived and died, out 
of the hands of Infidels; that is, thoſe who did not 


believe in Chriſt : but it was, in truth, a notorious 


Piece of injuſtice, to go and attack thoſe wio did not 
meddle with them. 

Not far from Judea, you will find, in the map, 
the. vaſt country of Arabia ; which. is divided into 


- three parts: Arabia Deſerta, or the Deſert, ſo called 


becauſe it is hardly inhabited, and has immenſe de- 
ſerts, where you ſee nothing but ſand : Arabia Pe- 
trza, or the Stoney : and Arabia F elix, or the Hap- 
py; becauſe it is a fine fruitful country, and pro- 
duces gums and aromatics of all kinds. Hence 
comes the common ſaying, © All the ſweets of Arabia,” 
when you would ſay that any thing has a very fine 
ſmell. Arabia Felix has two famous towns Medina 


and Mecca; becauſe the famous impoſtor Mahomet, 


the great Prophet of the Turks, was born at Medi- 
na, and buried at Mecca, where his tomb is now, to 


which the Turks often go in pilgrimage. Pilgrim- 


age is a journey that people take, to any place, on a 


5 religious account; and the perſon, who takes chat 


Journey, is called a Pilgrim. N 
The Roman Catholics often go Pilgrimages to our 
Lady of Loretto, in Italy, and ſometimes even to 


Jeruſalem, in order to pray before a 1 or the 


figure 


Irc 


i 


r TT 


figure of ſome ſaint or other: but theſe are all follies 


of weak and ignorant people. Adieu. 


LETTER LXIX. 


DEAR BOY, 


OUR promifes give me great pleaſure ; and 
your performance of them, which I rely upon, 


will give me ſtill greater. I am ſure you know that 
breaking of your word is a folly, a diſhonour, and a 
crime. It is a folly, becauſe nobody will truſt you 
afterwards ; and it is both a diſhonour and a crime, 
truth being the firſt duty of religion and morality : 

and whoever has not truth, cannot be ſuppoſed to 


have any one good quality, and muſt become the de- 


teſtation of God and man. Therefore I expect, from 


your truth and your honour, that you will do that, 


which, independently of your promiſe, your own 1n- 


tereſt and ambition ought to incline you to do: that 


is, to excel in every thing you undertake. When 1 


was of your age, I ſhould have been aſhamed if any 
boy of that age had learned his book better, or played 


at any play better than I did; and I would not have 
reſted a moment till had got before him. Julius 


Ceſar, who had a noble thirſt of glory, uſed to ſay, 


that he would rather be the firſt in a village, than the 


8 ſecond in Rome; and he even cried when he ſaw the 


ſtatue of Alexander the Great, with the reflection 


P 2 of © 


Bath, June the 28th, 1742. 
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of how much more glory Alexander had acquired, 
at thirty years old, than he at a much more advanced 
age. Theſe are the ſentiments to make people con- 
ſiderable; and thoſe who have them not, will paſs 
their lives in obſcurity and contempt : whereas thoſe 
who endeavour to excel all, are at leaſt ſure of ex- 
celling a great many. The ſure way to excel in any 
thing, is by to have a cloſe and undiſſipated at- 
tention while you are about it; and then you need 
not be half the time that otherwiſe you muſt be: 
for long, plodding, puzzling application, is the bu- 
ſineſs of dullneſs; but good parts attend regularly, 
and take a thing immediately. Conſider, then, which 
you would chuſe; to attend diligently while you are 
learning, and thereby excel all other boys, get a great 
reputation, and have a great deal more time to 
play; or elſe not mind your book, let boys even 
younger than yourſelf get before you, be laughed at 
by them for a dunce, and have no time to play at 
all: for, I aſſure you, if you will not learn, you ſhall 
not play. What is the way, then, to arrive at that 
perfection, which you promiſe me to aim at? It is, 
firſt, to do your duty towards God and Man ; with- 
out which, every thing elſe ſignifies nothing: ſecond- 
ly, to acquire great knowledge ; without which, you 
will be a very conternptible man, though you may 
be a very honeſt one: and, faſtly, to be very well 
bred; without which, you will be a very diſagree- 
able, unpleaſing man, though you ſhould bean honeſt 
and a learned one. 


Remember then theſe re ws; 104 tale to 
excel 
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excel in them all; for they comprehend whatever is 
neceſſary and uſeful for this world or the next: and, 
in proportion as you improve in them, you will en- 
joy the affection and tenderneſs of, X ours. 


* 
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5 0 very extraordinary, was ſtill much better 
than his father; having both more ſenſe and more 
courage. He married a Princeſs of France, daughter 
to Henry the Great; who, being a zealous Papiſt, 


and a buſy, meddling woman, had an influence. 


over him; which contributed much to his miſ- 


fortunes. He had learned from his father to fancy 


that he had a right to be abſolute ; and had the 
courage, that his father wanted, to try for it. This 
made him quarrel with Parliaments, and attempt 
to raiſe money without them; which no King has 


a right to do: but there was then ſpirit and virtue 


enough in the nation to oppoſe it. He would 
: likewiſe, by the advice of a hot-headed parſon, 


(Archbiſhop Laud) eſtabliſh the Common Prayer. 
| * the whole kingdom by Forces to which the 


 * We 1 the WR: will join with us in regretting, that 
this is all that remains of the late Earl of Cheſterfield's epitome 
of the Hiſtory of England, which he had e begun at a 

* carter period. 


1 


Py 


ING Charles the Firſt deren his aber 
King James the Firſt; and, though he was 


| Preſbyterian — 
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Preſbyterians would not ſubmit. Theſe, and many 
other violences, raiſed a civil war in the nation, in 
_ which he was beaten, and taken priſoner. A high 
Court of Juſtice was erected on purpoſe for his trial, 
where he was tried and condemned for high trea- 
ſon againſt the Conſtitution ; and was beheaded pub- 
licly, about one hundred years ago, at Whitehall, 
on the goth of January. This action js much blamed ; 
but, however, if it had not ration D we had had 
no liberties left. 

After Charles's death, the Parliament UP | 
for a time; but the army ſoon took the power out _ 
of their haſids' ; and then Oliver Cromwell, a private 


= gentleman of Huntingdonſhire, and a Colonel in 


that army, uſurped the government, and called 
himſelf the Protector. He was a very brave, and 
a very able man; and carried the honour of Eng- 
land to the higheſt pitch of glory; making him 
ſelf both feared and reſpected by all the Powers 
in Europe. He got us the Wand of Jamaica from 
the Spaniards; and Dunkirk, which Charles the 
Second ſhamefully fold afterwards to the French. 
He died in about ten years after he had uſurped 
the government, which he left to his ſon Richard; 
who, being a blockhead, could not keep it; ſo that 
King Charles the Second was reſtored, by the means 
of General Monk, who was then at the head of the | 
R 

King Charles 115 Second, who, 8 the une 
ef Cromwell, had been wandering about from one 
See to e inſtead of e by his ad- 
| verſities, 
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5 nn had 3 collected the vices of all the 

countries he had been in. He had no religion, or, 
t any, was a Papiſt ; and his brother, the Duke of 
York, was a declared one. He gave all he had to 
whores and fayourites : and was ſo neceſſitous, that 
he became a penſioner to France. He lived un- 
eaſily with his people and his Parliament; and was 
at laſt poiſoned. As he died without children, he 
was ſucceeded by his be the Duke of York, 
then | | 

King James the Second.; co was bf: ſour, 
cruel, and tyrannical diſpoſition, and a zealous 
Papiſt; he reſolved at once. to be above the laws, 


make himſelf. abſolute, and eſtabliſh Popery ; upon 


which the nation, very wiſely and juſtly, turned 


5 him out, before he had reigned quite four years; 


and called the Prince of Orange from Holland, 
who had married King Ae 1 15 eldeſt Op thr, 
Mary, 

The Prince and Princeſs of Orange were then 4 
clared, by Parliament, King and Queen of Eng- 
land, by the title of King William the IIId 
and Queen u. ; and this is c_ 5 Revo: 

lation., „ Fl 
Queen Mary was an mts Princeſs ; "hot ſhe 
died ſeven years before King William, without 
children. King William was a brave and warlike 
King: he would have been glad of more power 
than he ought to have; but his Parliaments kept 
him within due bounds, againſt his will. To this 
ere we again owe our liberties, * Wile 


— 
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lam, dying without children, was ſucceeded. 


Queen Ann, the ſecond: Nin” of rg James the 
Second; i 503... 


The reign of 8 Ann was a ee one, 


4 


by the ſucceſs of her arms againſt France, under 


the Duke of Marlborough. As ſhe died without 
children, the family of the Stuarts ended in her; 
and the crown went to the Houſe of Hanover, as 
the next Proteſtant family: ſo that ſhe- was ſuc- 


ceeded by King e he: F rſt, father of the we 
Heng ME?" ; 


$8.7 N Lax, 


Saturday, 


HE fame of your 3 and 0 9 0 
qualifications, having reached to Lord Orrery, 

he Gange me, that you might dine with him and his 

ſon, Lord Boyle, next Sunday; which I told him 


you ſhould, By this time, I ſuppoſe, you have heard 
from him; but, if you have not, you muſt,! how- 
ever, go there between two and three to-morrow, 


and ſay, that you come to wait upon Lord Boyle, 
according to his Lordſhip's orders, of which I in- 


formed you. As this will deprive me of the honour 


and pleaſure of your company at dinner to-morrow, 
I will hope for it at breakfaſt, and an care to 
have your chocolate TOS 


T hough 8 


10 "ITY Som: 29 

Though I need not tell one of your age, expe - 
rience, and knowledge of the world, how neceſſary 

|  good-breeding is, to recommend one to mankind z 


yet, as your various occupations of Greek and 
cricket, Latin and pitch-farthing,. may poſſibly di- 


vert your attention from this object, I take tho 


liberty of reminding you of it, and deſiring you 
to be very well-bred at Lord Orrery's. It is good- 
breeding alone that can prepoſſeſs people in your 
favour at firſt ſight: more time being neceſſary 

to diſoover greater talents. This good- breeding, 

you know, does not conſiſt in low bows and 
formal ceremony ; but in an eaſy, civil, and re- 
ſpectful behaviour. You will therefore take care to 
anſwer with complaiſance, when you are ſpoken to; 
to place yourſelf at the lower end of the table, un- 
leſs. bid to go higher; to drink firſt to the Lady of 
the houſe, and next to the Maſter, not to eat 
awkwardly or dirtily ; not to fit when others ſtand : 
and to do all this with an air of complaiſance, and 
not with a grave, ſour look, as if you did it all 
unwillingly. I do not mean a filly, inſipid ſmile, 
that fools have when they would be civil; but 
an air of ſenſible good-humour. I hardly know 
any thing ſo difficult to attain, or ſo neceſſary. to 
poſſeſs, as perfect good- breeding; which is equally 
inconſiſtent with a ſtiff formality, an impertinent 
forwardneſs, and an awkward baſhfulneſs. A lit- 
tle ceremony is often neceſſary; a certain degree 
of fengeſs is abſolutely ſo; and an outward mo- 


a 
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deſty i is extremely becoming: the knowledge of the 
world, and your own obſervations, muſt, 11. alone 
Lan, tell you the proper quantities of each. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was with me yeſterday, ds com- 
mended you much; go on to deſerve commen- 
dations, and you will l 885 een. 
ee | | 


L BT r 1 LX. 


Frida Mornin | 
DEAR Boy, f 25 


1 AM very well pleaſed with the fabRancs of your 
letter; and as for the inaccuracies with regard 
to ſtyle and grammar, you eould have corrected 
them all yourſelf, if you had taken time. I return 
it to you here corrected, and deſire that you will 
attend to the difference, which is the way £0 avoid 
the ſame faults for the future. | 
I would have your letter, next T hurſday, he: in 
Engliſh, and let it be written as accurately as you 
are able; I mean with reſpect to the language, 
grammar, and ſtops; ; for, as to the matter of it, 
the leſs trouble you give yourſelf, the better it will 
be. Letters ſhould be eaſy and natural, and con- 
vey to the perſons to whom we ſend them, juſt 
what we would ſay to thoſe perſons, if we were 
with them. You may as well write it on the 


Wedneſday, at your leiſure, and leave it to be 
99 | given 


— 


. 
Ls 
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given to my man, when he e comes s for it on n Thurſ- 

day. OI e 
| Monſieur Coders" will go to you thiee times a 
week ; Tueſdays and Saturdays, at three of the 
elock, and Thurfdays at five. He will read Modern 
Hiſtory with you: and, at the ſame: time, inſtruct 
you in Geography and Chronology ; without both 
which, the knowledge of Hiſtory is very imperfect, 
and almoſt uſelefs. I beg, therefore, that you will 
give great attention to them; hos wil be of the 

utmoſt uſe to you. | 
As I know you do not 855 to ſtay . in the 
| fame place, I flatter myſelf, that you will take care 
not to remain long in that you have got, in the 
middle of the third form: it is in your own power 
to be ſoon out of it, if you pleaſe; and I _ the . 
love of variety will tempt you. 

Pray be very attentive and obedient to Mr: 
Fitzgerald; I am particularly obliged to him for 
undertaking the care of you; and if you are dili- 
gent, and mind your buſineſs when with him, you 
will riſe very faſt in the ſchool. Every remove 
(you know) is to be attended by a reward from 
me, beſides the credit you will gain for yourſelf ; 
which, to fo great a ſoul as yours, I preſume, is | 
a ſtronger inducement, than any othgr reward can 
be; but, however, you ſhall have one, I know 
very well you will not be eaſy, till you are got 
above Maſter Onſlow; but, as he learns very well, 
I fear you will never be able to do it, at leaſt not 
without taking more pains than, I believe, you will 

| | | | care 
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care to take; but, ſhould that ever happen, there 
w_l_ be a _— conſiderable reward or 7 beſides | 
1 me von in ur ment 5 e you 
| di in your place at ſchool, and what your do Nich | 


5 Mr. F itzgerald. Adieu. "7 


1% 
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pI 2 5 Dublin, January the 25th, 1745. 
- DEAR BOY, 45 


Fr there are now Gr mails. due from England, 
one of which, at leaſt, will, I ſuppoſe; bring 
me a letter from you, I take this opportunity of 
_ acknowledging it before-hand, that you may not 
accuſe me (as you once or twice have done) of 
negligence. - I am very glad to find, by your letter 
which I am to receive, that you are determined to 
apply yourſelf ſeriouſſiy to your buſineſs ; to attend 
to what you learn, in order to learn it well; and to 
reflect and reaſon upon what you have learned, 
that your learning may be of. uſe to you. Theſe 
are very gogd- reſolutions, and I applaud you 
mightily for them. Now for your laſt letter, which 
I have received. You rebuke me very ſeverely for 
not knowing, or at leaſt not remembering, that 
you have been ſome time in the fifth form. Here, 
Ei confeſs, J am at a loſs what to r for myſelf; 
* 7 HD EE ; or, 
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for! on the's one hand, 1 own it is not probable that 
you would not, at the time, have communicated an 
event of that importance to me; and, on the other 
hand, it is not likely, that, if you had informed 
me of it, I could have forgotten it. You ſay that 
it happened ſix months ago; in which, with all 
due ſubmiſſion to you, I apprehend you are miſtaken, 
becauſe that muſt have been before I left England, 
which I am ſure it was not; and it does not ap- 
pear, in any of your original manuſcripts, that it 
happened ſince. May not this poſſibly proceed 
from the oſcitancy of the writer ? To this oſcitancy 
of the librarians, we owe ſo many miſtakes, hiatus's, 
lacunæ, Sc. in the ancient manuſcripts. It may 
here be neceſſary to explain to you the meaning 
of the Oſcitantes librarii; which, I believe, you will 
eaſily take. Theſe perſons (before printing was 
invented) tranſcribed the works of authors, ſome- 
times for their own profit, but oftener (as they 
were generally ſlaves) for the profit of their maſters. 

In the firſt caſe, diſpatch; more than accuracy, was 
their object; for the faſter they wrote the more 
they got: in the latter caſe (obſerve this) as it was 

a taſk impoſed on them, which they did not dare to 
refuſe, they were idle, careleſs, and incorrect; not giving 

themſelves the trouble to read over what they bad written. 

The celebrated Atticus kept a great number of theſe 
tranſcribing ſlaves, and got g great ſums of money by 
their labours. - | 
But, to return now to your fifth form, from 
whence I have ſtrayed, it may be, too long; 

Ef | Pray 
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Pray what do you do in that country 2, Be 00 
kind as to give me a deſcription of it. What 


Latin and Greek books do you read there? Are 
your exerciſes, exercifs_ of invention? or do you 


ſtill put the bad Engliſh of the Pſalms into 


bad Latin, and only change the ſhape of Latin 


verſe, from. long to ſhort, and from ſhort to long ? 


People do not improve, ſingly, by travelling, but 
by the obſervations they make, and by keeping 


good company where they do travel. So, 1 hope, 


in your travels through the fifth form, you keep 
company with Horace and Cicero, among the Ro- 
mans; and Homer and Xenophon, among the 
Greeks ; and that you are got out of the. worſt 


company in the world, the Greek epigrams. Mar- 
tial has wit, and- is worth your looking into ſome. 


times; but I recommend the Greek epigrams to 
your ſupreme contempt. Good night to you. 


rr LXXIV. 


Dublin Calle, November the Y 1745. | 


DEAR BOY, 
1 Have received your laſt Saturday 8 ee 
with which Jam very well ſatisfied. I know or 
have heard of no Mr. St. Maurice here; and young 
Pain, whom I have made an Enſign, was here upon 
the ſpot, as were every oQe. of thoſe I have named 
in theſe new levies. 


Now 
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- Now that the Chriſtmas breaking-up dries near; 
t have ordered Mr. Deſnoyers to go to you, during 
that time, to teach you to dance. I deſire you will 
particularly attend to the graceful motion of your 
arms; which, with the manner of putting on your 
hat, and giving your hand, is all that a gentleman 
need attend to. Dancing is in itſelf a very trifling, 
ſilly thing; but it is one of thoſe eſtabliſhed follies 
to which people of ſenſe are ſometimes obliged to 
conform; and then they ſhould be able to do it 
well. And, though I would not have you a dancer, 
yet, when you do dance, I would have you dance 
well, as I would have you do every thing, you do, 
well. There is no one thing ſo trifling, but which 
(if it is to be done at all) ought to be done well. 
and I have often told you, that I wiſhed you 
even played at pitch, and cricket, better than any 
boy at Weſtminſter. For inſtance; dreſs is a very 
fooliſh thing; and yet it is a very fooliſh thing 
for a man not to be well dreſſed, according to his 
rank and way of life; and it is ſo far from being a 
diſparagement to any man's underſtanding, that it 
is rather a proof of it, to be as well dreſſed as thoſe 
whom he lives with: the difference in this caſe, 
between a man of ſenſe and a fop, is, that the fop 
values himſelf upon his dreſs; and the man of 
ſenſe laughs at it, at the ſame time that he knows 
he muſt not neglect it. There are a thouſand fooliſh 
cuſtoms of this kind, which, not being criminal, 
| muſt be complied with, and even chearfully, by 
men of ſenſe. Diogenes the Cynic was a wiſe man 
Es | for 
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* deſpiſing them; but a fool for ſhowing it. Be 
wier than other people, if you can; t do not ell . 
1 . den | 
It is a very fortunate 4410 68 Sir em, 

I! to have fallen into the hands of one of your age, 

| experience, and knowledge of the world; I am per- 
ſuaded you: will WE: infinite care ak Ok - a 
Tas"! Ee e | + HI 
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Dublin Caſtle, February the 8th, 1746. £ 


8 IR, 
Have been e with two letters com you, 
ſince I troubled you with my laſt; and I have 
Abels received a letter from Mr. Morel, contain- 
ing a ſhort, but beautiful manuſcript, ſaid to be 
| yours; but, I confeſs, I can hardly believe it, be- 
Su cauſe it is ſo very different from your common writ- 
} ing; and I will not ſuppoſe that you do not always 
j Vrite as well as you can; for to do any thing ill, 
| that one can do well, is a degree of negligence, 
vf which [can never ſuſpect you. I always applauded 
; your laudable ambition of excelling in every thing 
vou attempted; and therefore make no doubt but 
that vou Will, in a little time, be able to write full 
as well as the perſon (whoever he was) that wrote 
that manuſcript, which is ſaid to be yours. People 
like you have a contempt for mediocrity, and are 
1 . « | t 


5 RY 
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not ſatisfied with eſcaping cenſure ; they aim ar 
praiſe, and, by deſiring, ſeldom fail n e and 
acquiring it. 


Tou propoſe, I find; Demoſthenes for n hows 


| del; and you have choſen very well: but remember 


the pains he took to be what he was. He ſpoke near 


the ſea, in ſtorms, both to uſe himfelf to ſpeak loud. 
and not to be diſturbed: by the noiſe and tumult of 


public aſſemblies; he put ſtones in his mouth, to help | 


his elocution, which naturally was not advantageous : 


from which facts I conclude, that whenever he 
ſpoke, he opened both his lips and his teeth; and 


that he articulated every word and every ſyllable 
diſtinctly, and full loud enough to be heard the 


whole length of my library. 


As he took ſo much pains for the graces af oratory 
only, I conclude he took ſtill more for the more 


ſolid parts of it. I am apt to think he applied him- 
ſelf extremely, to the propriety, the purity, and the 
elegancy of his language; to the diſtribution of the 
parts of his oration ; to the force of his arguments; 
to the ſtrength of his proofs; and to the paſſions, as 
well as the judgments of his audience. I fancy he 
began with an exordium, to gain the good opinion 
and the affections of his audience; that afterwards 
he ſtated the point in queſtion, briefly, but clearly; 
that he then brought his proofs, afterwards. his ar- 
guments; and that he concluded with a peroratio, in 


which he recapitulated the whole ſuceinctly, enforeed 
the ſtrong parts, and artfully ſlipped over the weak 

ones; and at laſt made W e the paſſions 
of 


vor. J 25 Q. 
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of his hearers. Wherever you would perſuade or 
prevail, addreſs yourſelf to the paſſions; it is by 
them that mankind is to be taken. Ceſar bade his 


ſoldiers, at the battle of Pharſalia, aim at the faces 


of Pompey's men; they did ſo, and prevailed. I 
bid you ſtrike at the paſſions; and if you do, you 


tod will prevail. If you can once engage people's 


pf!tidde, love, pity, ambition (or whichever is their 


prevailing paſſion) on your ſide, you need not fear 
what "Re onion. can do againſt you.. 
| 1 am, n the e e eee 
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ae quibus i 11 Satird widegr in acer. . 


WE 


f ud. Sir, you are one of thoſe; though I cannot 
imagine why you think fo, unleſs" ſomething that 


11 have ſaid, very innocently, has happened to be very 


applicable to ſomebody or other of your acquaint- 
ance.” He makes the ſatire, who applies it, qui capi 
ille facit, T hope you do not think I meant you, by 
any thing I have ſaid; becauſe, if you do, it ſeems 
to imply a vonfcloutinide of ſome guilt, which I dare 

ot preſume to ſuppoſe, in your caſe. I know my 
duty too well, to expreſs, and your merit too well, to 


| entertain, ſuch a ſuſpicion. | I have not lately read 


e Ws 1., 32\he 
night E 
2 5 : 
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the ſativical 1 you mention, having very little 
time here to read. But, as ſoon as I return to Eng- 
land, there is a book that I ſhall read. over very 
carefully ; a book that I publiſhed not quite fourteen | 
years ago: it is a {mall quarto; and, though I ſay it- 
_ myſelf,” there is ſomething good in it; but at the 
ſame time, it is ſo incorrect, ſo inaccurate, and has 
ſo many faults, that I muſt have a better edition of 
it publiſhed, which I will carefully reviſe and correct. 
It will ſoon be much more generally read than it has 
been yet; and therefore it is neceſſary that it ſhould, 
prodire in lucem, multò emendatior. I believe you have 
ſeldom dipped into this book; and moreover, I be- 
lieve it will be the laſt book that you will read with 
proper attention ; otherwiſe, if you would take the 
trouble, you could help me, in this new edition, 5 
more than any body. If you will promiſe 1 me your 
aſſiſtance, I will. tell you the book; till then, 1 my 
not name it. 

You will find all the Spectators that are 8305 that 
is, all Addiſon's, in my library, in one large quartq 
volume of his Welk Which is ren H, goo 
ſervice. 4 4 

Pray tell Monfieur Cade: "ko you, 8 35 Ne 
| grammatical purity, fay has. been, to General Corn- 
wall) that I 0 not doubt, but that whole affair wil 


be ſet Teh) in A, ire dime. Adieu- bu uh 
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ES 7 eee 
Dublin Caſtle, March the 1oth, 1746. 

s I R, | 
Moſt thankfully acknowledge the honour of two 
or three letters from you, fink I troubled you 
with my laſt; and am very proud of the repeated 
inſtances you give me of your favour and en, 


which I ſhall endeavour, to deſerve. 


I am very glad you went to hear a trial in the Court 
of King? s Bench, and ftill more fo, that you made 


the proper animadverſions upon the inattention of 
many of the people in the Court. As you obſerved, 
very well, the indecency of that inattention, I am 
ſure you will never be guilty of any thing like it 
Yourſelf, There is no ſurer fign in the world of a 


little, weak mind, than inattention. Whatever 18 


worth doing at al, is worth doing well; and nothing 
can be done well without attention. 114 is the ſure 
anſwer of a fool, when you aſk him about any thing 


That was ſaid or done, where he was preſent, that, 
<* truly he did not mind it:“ And why did not the 


fool mind it ? What had he elſe to do there, bur to 
mind what was doing? A man of ſenſe, "ſees, hears, 
and retains, every thing that paſſes where he is. 1 
deſire I may never hear you talk of not minding, nor 
| Sen as moſt fools do, of a treacherous me- 


mory. Mind, not only what people ſay, but how 


they ys it; and, if you have any * you may 


diſcover 


Ek 
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1 People can | fay what they will, b but they « cannot look 
juſt as they will; and their looks frequently diſcover, | 


what their words are calculated to conceal. Obſerve, 


therefore, people's s looks carefully, when they ſpeak, 


not only to you, but to each other. I have often 


gueſſed, by people” s faces, what they were fayin 
though I could not hear one word they ſaid. "The 


moſt material knowledge of all, I mean the know- 


_ ledge of the world, is never to be acquired without 


great attention; and I know many old people, who, 


though they have lived long in the world, are but 


children ſtill as to the knowledge of it, from their 


| levity and inattention. Certain forms, which all peo- 


ple comply with, and certain arts, which all people | 
aim at, hide, in ſome degree, the truth, and give a 


general exterior reſemblance to almoſt every body. 


Attention and ſagacity muſt ſee through that veil, 
and diſcover the natural character. You are of an 
age, now, to reflect, to obſerve and compare charac- 
ters, and to arm yourſelf againſt the common arts, at 
leaſt, of the world. If a man, with whom you are 
but barely acquainted, to whom you have made no 
offers, nor given any marks of friendſhip, makes 


you, on a ſudden, ſtrong profeſſions of his, receive 


them with ciyility, but do not repay them with con- 
fidence : he certainly means to deceive you; for one 
man does not fall in love with another at ſight. If a 
man uſes ſtrong proteſtations or oaths, to make you 


believe a thing, which is of itſelf ſo likely and pro- 
| bable, that the bare faying of it would be ſufficient, 
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depend upon it he lies, and is highly intereſted i in 


making you believe it ir; or elſe he would f not t take ſo 


- Sue. TH 1 4 $5 14.4 


much | ains | 
In about five weeks, 1 «oh having the honour 


& laying myſelf at your feet; which T hope to find 


| grown 4 than hey were when, 1 left chem. 
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1 am. of 0 pinion, | 


oor of women than you do no-w. You ſeem 


% to think, chat, from Eve downwards, they have done 


a great deal of miſchief. As for that Lady, 1 give 
her up to you; but, ſince her time, hiſtory will in- 
form you, that men have done' much more miſchief 


in the world than women; and, to ſay the truth, I 
would not adviſe © you to truſt either, more than is 


abſolutely neceſſary. But this T will adviſe you to, 


- which is, never to attack whole bodies of any kind; 


for, beſides that all general rules have their excep- 
tions, you unnecefſarily make yourſelf : a great num- 


ber of enemies, by attacking a corps collectively. A- 


mong women, as among men, there are good as well 
as bad, and it may be full as many, or more, good 


; Smong men. This l holds as to lawyers, 
2 | 


— 5 ſoldiers, 


** W » 


we 


\ 
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ſoldiers, purſons, courtiers, citizens, &c. They are 
all. men, ſubje& to the ſame paſſions and ſentiments, 
| differing only in the manner, according to their ſeye- | 
ral educations; and it would be as imprudent as 
unjuſt to attack any of them by the lump. Indi- 
5 viduals forgive 1 ſometimes ; ; but bodies and ſocieties N 


never do. Many young people think it very ge genteel 
and witty ta abuſe the Clergy ; in which they are 


extremely miſtaken; ſince, in my opinion, parſons | 
are very like men, and neither the” better nor the 


worſe for wearing a black gown. 8 general re- 


flections, upon nations and ſocieties, are the trite, 


thread- bare jokes of thoſe who ſet up for wit with- 


"out having any, and ſo have recourſe to common- 

7 Place. Judge of individuals from your own kn 0 
| ledge of them, and not from their fx, prof 8 

5 or denomination. ; : 


Though at my return, which, I hope, will. be 


very ſoon, I ſhall not find your feet lengthened, 1 
: hope 1 ſhall find your head a good deal fo, and then 
1 ſhall not much mind your feet. In two or three 
2 months after my return, you and 1 ſhall part for 
ſome time: you muſt go to read men, as well as 


books, of all languages and nations. Obſervation 


and reflection will then be very neceſſary for you, 
We will talk this matter over fully when we meet; 
Which, I hope, will be in the laſt week of this month; . 
- till when, 1 have the honour of being 1 8 5 

N {Tous moſt faithful ſervant 6 
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LETTER, xx. 


5 | Bath, September the 0. 8. 1746 | 
D8ARBOY, gt, 


Received by the laſt mail yout letter of the 2 30 
N. S. from Heidleberg; and am very well pleaſed 


| 0 find that you inform yourſelf of the particulars of 


the ſeveral places you go thorough. Lou do mighty 
right to ſee the curioſities in thoſe, ſeveral places; 
ſuch as the golden Bull at F. rankfort, the tun at 
Heidleberg, Sc. . Other-travellers ſee.them and talk 
of them; it is very proper to ſee-them too; but re- 
member, that ſeeing is the leaſt material object of tra · 
velling ; hearing and knowing are the eſſential points, 
Therefore pray let your inquiries be chiefly directed 
to the knowledge of the conſtitution and particular 
cuſtoms of the plages : where you either reſide at, or 
paſs through ; whom they belong to, by what right 
and tenure, and ſince when; in whom the ſupreme 
authority is lodged ; and by what Magiſtrates, and 
in what manner, the civil and the criminal juſtice is 


_ adminiſtered. It is likewiſe neceſſary to get as much 


acquaintance as you can, in order to obſerve. the 
characters and manners of the people; for, though 
human nature is in truth the ſame through the whole 
human ſpecies, yet it is ſo differently modified and 


varied, by education, habit, and different cuſtoms, 


that one ſhould, upon a flight and ſuperficial obſer· 3 
vation, almoſt think it different. | 


As [ have never been in Switzerland myſelf, I W | 
9 
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deſire you to inform me, now and then, of che con- 
ſtitution of that country. As for inſtance; Do the 
Thirteen C antons, jointly and collectively, form 
one government, where the ſupreme authority is 
lodged ; or is each Canton ſovereign itſelf, and 
unger na tie or conſtitutional obligation of acting 
common concert with the other Cantons? Can a 
one Canton make war or alliances with a foreign 
Power, without the conſent of the other twelve, or 

at leaſt a majority of them? Can one Canton de- 


clare war againſt another? If every Canton is ſove- 
reign and independent in itſelf, in whom is che 
ſupreme power of that Canton lodged? Is it in one 
man, or in a certain number of men? If in one 
man, what 1 is he called? If in a number, what are 


8 they called; Senate, Council, or what? I do not 


ſuppoſe that you can yet know theſe things your- 
ſelf: but a very little inquiry, of thoſe who do, 
will enable you to anſwer me theſe few queſtions in 
your next. You fee, I am ſure, the neceſſity ef 
knowing theſe things thoroughly, and, conſequently,” 
the neceſſity of converſing much with the people of 


the country, who alone can inform you rightly : 


whereas, moſt of the Engliſh, who travel, converſe 5 
only with each other, and conſequently know no 
more, when they return to England, than they did 


when they left it. This proceeds from a mauvaiſe 


bonte, which makes them aſhamed of going into com- 


pany 3 and frequently too from the want of the ne- 


ceſſary language (French) to enable them to bear 


heir 4 ag in it, As for the mauvaiſe honte, T hope 
6 you 
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you are above i it. Your figure i is like other people's 83 
I ſuppoſe you will take care that your dreſs ſhall 


be ſo too, and to avoid any ſingularity. What then 


ſhould you be aſhamed. of; and why not go into a 
mixed company, with as much eaſe, and as little 


concern, as you would go into your own room ? 
Vice and ignorance are the only things I know, which 
one ought to be aſhamed of: keep but clear of them, 
and you may go any where, without fear or concern. 
1 have known ſome people, who, from feeling the 
pain and inconveniencies of this mauvaiſe honte, have 
rufhed into the other extreme, and turned impudent ; 
as cowards ſometimes grow deſperate from the exceſs 
of danger: but this too is carefully to be avoided ; 


there being. nothing more generally ſhocking than 


impudence. The median. between thefe two ex- 


tremes, marks out the well-bred_ man ; he feels him- 


ſelf firm and eaſy i in all companies ; is modeſt, without 


being baſhful, and ſteady without being impudent: 


jf he is a ſtranger, he obſerves, with care, the man- 
: ners and ways of the people the moſt eſteemed at 
that place, and conforms to them with complaiſance. 
Inſtead of finding fault with the cuſtoms of that 
place, and telling the people that the Engliſh ones 


are a thouſand times better, (as my countrymen are 
very apt to do) he commends their table, their dreſs, 
their houſes, and their manners, a little more, it may 
be, than he really thinks they deſerve. But this de- 
gree of complaiſance is neither criminal nor abject; 
and is but a ſmall price to pay for the good-will and 
Load of the people you converſe with. As the 
- | «generality 


=, 
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generality of people are weak enough to | be pleaſed 
with theſe little things, thoſe who refuſe to pleaſe 

them, ſo cheaply, are, in my mind, weaker than 
they. There is a very pretty little F rench book, 
written by L*Abbe de Bellegarde, entitled, L. Art 
de Plaire dans la Converſation; and, though 1 confeſs 
that it is impoſſible to reduce the art of pleaſing” to a 
ſyſtem; yet this book is not wholly uſeleſs : 1 dare 
ſay you may get it at Geneva, if not at Lauſanne, 
and I would adviſe you to read it. But, this princi- 
ple I will lay down, That the deſire of pleaſing i is at 
leaſt half the art of doing it; the reſt depends only 
upon the manner, which : attention, obſervation, and 
| frequenting good company will teach. But if n 
are lazy, careleſs, and indifferent whether you pleaſe 
or not, depend upon it you never Will ple. 
IP his letter is inſenſibly grown too long; but, as 1 
As flatter myſelf that my experience may be of 

| ſome uſe to your youth and inexperience, T throw 

A 'out, as it occurs to me, and ſhall continue to do ſo, 

every thing that I think may be of the leaſt advan- 

; tage to you in this important and decifive period of f 


r 'Sox. 1 


r 


g your life. God prejerve you! * 1 5 | 

b. | 31132 

5 P. 1. 1 am much better, and hall leave this 
: place ſoon. e 
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E 1 BB. Xxx. 


4 1120 


AR 0 45 "Bath, oa the 48h, © 0 8. 1746 
\HOUGHI employ 0 much of my time in 
5 writing 0 you, 1 confeſs, 1 have ofte n my 
doubts, whether it is to any purpoſe, I know how 


unwelcome advice generally is; I know chat thoſe 85 


who want it moſt, like it and follow it leaſt; and 1 
know, too, that the advice of braten more parti- 
cularly, is aſcribed to the moroſeneſs, the imperiouſ- 


neſs, or the garrulity of old-age. But then, on the 
other hand, I Batter myſelf, that as your own reaſon, 
(though. 700 young as yet to ſuggeſt much to you 


of itſelf) is, however, ſtrong enough to enable you, 


both to judge of, and receive plain truths; ; 1 fatter 
myſelf (I ſay) chat your own reaſon, young as it is, 


muſt tell you, that I can have no intereſt but yours 
in the advice I give you; and that, conſequently, 


you will at. leaſt weigh and conſider it well : in which 
caſe, ſome of it will, I hope, haye its effect. Do not 


KN. 


think that I mean to dictate as a parent; I only mean 


to adviſe as a friend, and an indulgent one too: and : 
do not apprehend that I mean to check your plea- 


ſures; of which, on the contrary, 1 only defire to be 
the guide, not the cenſor. Let my experience ſupply 
your want of it, and clear your way, in the progreſs 
of your youth, of thoſe thorns and briars, which 
ſcratched and disfigured me in the courſe of mine, . I 


do not, therefore, ſo much as hint to you, how ab- 
Ne ä 5 ; ſolutely 


18 


— 
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ſolutely dependent you are upon mie; that you hei- 
ther have, nor can have a ſhilling in the world but 
from me; and that, as I have no womaniſh weak- 
neſs for your perſon, your merit muſt, and will be 
the only meaſure of my kindneſs. I ſay, T do not 
hint theſe things to you, becauſe Tam convinced nat 
you will a& right, upon more noble and generbus 
| Principles: I mean, for the fake of voor, right, _ 
out of affection and gratitude toes ee | 
I have fo often recommended to you, en 
and application to whatever you learn, that I do not 
mention them now as duties; but T point them but 
to you, as conducive, nay, abfolutely neceffary to 
your ur pleaſures ; for can there be a greater Pleaſure, 

be unive verſally allowed to excel thoſe of one's 


thn 
own age and manner of life? And, conſequently, 
can there be any thing more mortifying than to be 
excelled” by then? In this latter caſe, your name 
and regret HA be greater than ary body's, becauſe 
every perſon Knows the anger any x. which hits 
you have had of Rents" more than others of Jr 
age. 1 do not confine the application which I re- 
commend, ſingly to the view and emulation of ex- 
celling others (though thar is a very ſenfible pleaſure 
and à very Warrantable pride; ) but I mean likewife 
to Excel in the thing itſelf: for, in my mind, one 
may as well not know a thing at all, as know it but 
imperfectly. To Know a little of any thing, gives 
_ neither ſatisfaction nor credit : but often brings dif- 
| grace or ridicule, ©" 


Mr, 
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Mr. Pope-fays, very uhr 


« A little knowledge i is a dang'rous things N 
Ss Drink e or raſte not ine Pan“ TH” 


And har; is Wed a ee of. every. . in- 
fallibly conſtitutes a coxcomb. I have often, of late, 
reflected what an unhappy. man I muſt now have 


been, if J had not acquired in my youth ſome. fund 


and taſte of learning. What could I have done with 
myſelf, .at this age, without them? I muſt, as many 


ignorant people do, have deſtroyed my health and fa- 


culties by ſotting away the evenings; or, by waſt- 
ing them frivolouſly in the tattle of women's com- 


pany, muſt have expoſed myſelf to the ridicule and 


contempt of thoſe: very women; or, laſtly, I muſt 


| have. hanged myſelf, as a man once did, for weari- 
neſs of putting on and pulling off his ſhoes and ſtock- 


ings every day. My books, and only my books, are 
now left me: and I. ol find what Cicero ſays: of 


learning to be true: Hæc ſtudia (ſays he) adole- 
ſcentiam alunt, es obleciant, ſecundas wes ornant, 

adverſis perfugium, ac ſolatium præbent, deletiant domi, 
non impediun e e ee, ene es 
ruſticantur. \\ 


1 41 


Ido not mean, A this, to ela ne 
of the pleaſures of an advanced age; on the contrary, 
it is a very great and a very rational pleaſure, at all 1 


ages; but the converſation of the ignorant is no con- 


verſation, and gives even them no pleaſure: : they 


tire of their own ſterility, and have not matter enough 


'Y ein 1914 . = 
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to furniſh them with words to keep. up a converſy 


tion. 
Let me, therefore, moſt Ns recommend 3 
you, to hoard up, while you can, a great ſtock. of 
knowledge; for though, during the diſſipation of 
your youth, you may not have occaſion to ſpend : 
much of it; yet, you may depend upon it, that a 
time will come, when you will want it to maintain 0 
you. Public granaries are filled in plentiful years; 
not that it is known that the next, or the ſecond, or 
third year will prove a ſcarce one; but becauſe it is 
known, that, ſooner or later, ſuch a year will "IN 
in which the grain will be want&l. B20 - 
I will ſay no more to you upon 5 fabject; vn p< 
have Mr. Harte with you to enforce. it; you have 
Reaſon to aſſent to the truth of it; ſo that, in ſhort, 
en have Moſes and the Prophets; if you will 
not believe them, neither will you believe, though 
one roſe from the dead. Do not imagine that 
the knowledge, which I ſo much recommend to you, 
is confined to books, pleaſing, uſeful, and neceſſary 
as that knowledge is: but I comprehend. in it the 
great knowledge of the world, ſtill more neceſſary 
than that of books. In truth, they aſſiſt one another 
reciprocally; and no man will have either per- | 
fectly, who has not both. The knowledge of the 
world is only to be acquired in the world, and not in 
a cloſet. Books alone will never teach it you; but 
they will ſuggeſt many things to you obſervation, 
which might otherwiſe: eſcape you; and your on 
obſervations upon mankind, when compared with 
S N | He thoſe 
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thoſe which you will find in OP will _ ”_ 
to fix the true point. 
To know mankind well, requires full as much at- 


tention and application as to know bocks, and, it 
may be, more ſagacity and diſcernment. I am, at 
this time, acquainted with many elderly people, who 


have all paſſed their whole lives in the great world, 
but with ſuch levity and inattention, that they know 
no more of it now, than they did at fifteen. Do 


not flatter yourſelf, therefore, with the thoughts that 


you can acquire this knowledge in the frivolous chit- 
chat of idle companies: no, you muſt go thech 
deeper than that. You muſt look into people, 

well as at them. Almoſt all people are born with 
all the paſſions, to a certain degree; but almoſt every 
man has a prevailing one, to which the ochers are 


ſubordinate. Search every one for that ruling paſ- 


ſion; pry into the receſſes of his heart, and obſerve 
the different workings of the ſame paſſion in different 
people. And, when you have found out the pre- 


vailing palion ef any man, remember never to truſt 


him, where that paſſion is concerned. Work upon 


him by it, if you pleaſe; but be upon your guard 


yourſelf age ag comin v profeſſoit eee — 
you. 

I would deſire you to read this letter abe over, 
but chat I much doubt whether you will tea once 
to the end of it. I will trouble you no longer now 
but we will have more upon m ae nen 
Adieu. 

eee 


[ have 


n i received your letter fem 


Schaffhmuſen: | in the date 0 it you: forgot the 
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UR. diſtreſſes in your journey from Heidte: 
4 beg 40 Schaff hauſen, your lying upon ſtraw, 
your: black bread, and your broken Berlin, are pro- 
per ſeaſonings for the greater fatigues and diſtreſſes, 
which you muſt expect in the: courſe of your travels; 


and, if one had a mind to moralize, one might call 


the ſamples of the accidents, rubs}. and diffi- 
ies, hich every man meets with in his journey 


| through'life.. In this journey, the underſtanding is 


che voiture that muſt carry you through; and in pro- 


| portion as that is. ſtronger or weaker,” more or leſs 


in repair, yqur journey will be better or worſe; 
though, at. beſt. you will now and then find ſome 
bad roads, and ſome bad inns. Take care, there. 
fore, to keep that neceſſary voiture in perſect good 
repair; examine, improve, and ſtrengthen it every 
dayi: ĩt:is in the powerj and ought to be the care of 
every man to do it; he that neglects it, deſerves to 


foal — will feel, the fatal effects of hat 
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4 propos of begligence; I mut ſay a to 
you . that ſubject. Tou . I. have often told 
Vox. I 5 . „ you 
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you, that my affection for you was not a weak, wo- 
maniſh one; and, far from blinding me, it makes 


me but more quick-ſighted, as to your faults: thoſe 


it is not only my right, but my duty, to tell you 
of; and it is your duty and your intereſt to correck 
them. In the ſtrict ſcrutiny which I have made into 


you, IL have (thank God) hitherto not diſcovered 


any vice of the heart, or any peculiar weakneſs of 


the head: but I have diſcovered lazineſs, . inatten- 


tion, and indifference ; faults which are only par- 
donable in old men, who, in the decline of life, 
when health and ſpirits. fail, have a kind of claim to 
that ſort. of tranquillity. But a young man ſhould. 
be ambitious to ſhine, and excel; alert, active, and 
indefatigable in the means of doing it; and, like 
Ceſar, Nil aftum reputans, ii quid ſupereſſet agendum. 
You ſeem to want that vivida vis anime, which ſpurs 


and excites moſt young men to pleaſe, to ſhine, to 


excel. Without the deſire and the pains neceſſary 
to be conſiderable, depend upon it, you never can 
be ſo z · as, without the deſire and attention, neceſſary 
to pleaſe, you never can pleaſe. . Nullum numen abeſt, 
| fit prudentia, is unqueſtionably true, with regard 
to every thing except poetry; and I am very ſure 
that any man of common. underſtanding may, by 
proper culture, care, attention, and labour, make 
himſelf whatever he pleaſes, except a good poet. 

Your deſtination is the great and buſy world; your 
immediate object i is the affairs, the intereſts, and the 
hiſtory, the conſtitutions, the cuſtoms, and the man- 


ners of the ſeveral oo pf Europe, In this, any 
7 Ta. man 
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man of common ſenſe may, by common application, 


by attention, eaſily attainable. Geography and Chro- 


nology the fame ; none of them requiring any un. 
common ſhare of genius or invention. Speaking 


and writing, Vearly, correctly, and with eaſe and 


grace, are certainly to be acquired, by reading the 7 


beſt authors with care, and by attention to the beſt 


living models. Theſe are the qualifications more 
particularly neceſſary for you, in your department, 
which you may be poſſeſſed of, if you pleuſe; and 
which, 1 tell you fairly, 1 ſhall be very angry 

at you, if you are not; | becauſe, as you have th 


means in . bands, it Ws od 3 own? n 
on 15 


therefore carry the neceſſity of attention down to the 


loweſt things, even to dancing and dreſs. Cuſtom 
has made dancing ſometimes neceſſary for a young 
man; therefore mind it while you learn it, that you 


may learn to do it well, and not be ridiculous, 


though in a ridiculous act. Dreſs is of the ſame 
nature; you muſt dreſs: therefore attend to it; not 
in ) order to rival or to excel a fop in it, Buys in order 9 55 


R2 2 | tg 


If care and eee are neceſſary to W 2 
quiring of thoſe qualifications, without which” you 
can never be conſiderable, nor make a figure in the 
world; they are not leſs neceſſary with regard to the 
leſſer accompliſhments, which are requiſite to make 
you agreeable and pleaſing in ſociety. In truth, 
whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well; 
and nothing can be done well without attention: 1 


I" 
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to avoid ſingularity, and conſequently ridicule. Take 
great cate always to be dreſſed like the 1 
People of your own age, in the-plact where you Are; 
whoſe dreſs is never ſpoken of one way or nen 
A either too negligent or too much ſtudie t. 

What is commonly called an abſent man, is com- 
abaly either a very weak, or a very affected man; 
but be he which he will, he is, I am ſure, a very 
diſagreeable man in company. He fails in all the 
common offices of civility; he ſeems not to know 
thoſe people to-day, with whom yeſterday he ap- 
peared to live in intimacy. He takes no part in the 
general converſation; but, on the contraty, breaks 
into it from time to time, with ſome ſtart of his 
own, as if he waked from a dream. This (as J ſaid 
before) is a ſure indication, either of a mind fo weak 
that it is not able to bear above one object at a time; 
or ſo affected, that it would be ſuppoſed to be wholly 
engroſſed by, and directed to ſome very great and 
important objects. Sir Iſaac Newton, Mr. Locke, 
and (it may be) five or ſix more, ſince the creation 
of the world, may have had a right to abſence, from 
that intenſe thought which the things they Were in- 
veſtigating required. But if a young man, and a 
man of the world, who has no ſuch avocations to 
plead, will claim and exercife that right of abſence 
in company, his pretended right ſhould, in my 
mind, be turned into an involuntary abſence, by 
his perpetual excluſion out of company. However 
frivolous a company.” may be, Mill,” While oli are 
N them, 400 not Ted: he by your! Inatten- : 


; | tion, 
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: t his you ik. them ſo; but rather take their 


tone, and conform in ſome degree to their weakneſs, 
inſtead of manifeſting your contempt for them. There 


is nothing that people bear more impatiently, or for- 
give leſs, than contempt: and an injury is much 
ſooner forgotten than an inſult. If therefore you 
would rather pleaſe than offend, rather be well than 


il ſpoken of, rather be loved than hated ; remember 


to have that conſtant attention about you, which flat- 
ters every man's little vanity; and the want of which, 
by mortifying his pride, never fails to excite his re- 


ſentment, or at leaſt his ill-will. For inſtance; moſt 
people (I might ſay all people) have their weak- 


neſſes; they have their averſions and their likings, 


to ſuch or ſuch things; ſo that, if you were to 


laugh at a man for his averſion to a cat, or cheeſe, 
(which are common antipathies) or, by inattention 
and negligence, to let them come in his way, where 


you could prevent it, he would, in the firſt caſe, 
think himſelf inſulted, and, in the ſecond, flighted, 


and would remember both. Whereas your care to 


procure for him what he likes, and to remove from 


him what he hates, ſhows him, that he i is at leaſt 


an object of your attention; flatters his vanity, and 
makes him poſſibly more your friend, than a more 


important ſeryice would have done. With regard to 


women, attentions {till below theſe are neceſſary, and, 
by the cuſtom of the world, in ſome meaſure due, 
according to the laws of good-breeding. 


My long and frequent letters, which 1 fend yo you, 
in 5 doubt of their ſucceſs, put me in mind of 
"MT VVV 
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certain papers, which you have very lately, and 1 
formerly, ſent up to kites, along the ſtring, which 
we called meſſengers; ſome of them the wind uſed 
to blow away, others were torn by the ſtring, and 
but few of them got up and ſtuck to the kite. 
But I will content myſelf now, as I did then, 
if ſome of my preſent. CANOES il do but ſtick to 
von. nw. „ 


- 


—— — - — "IO 5 1 W r 8 


r 


rr n. 


ban dor, 
O U are by this time (1 1 aul, edel 
1 and at home at Lauſanne ; therefore pray let 
me know how you paſs your time there, and what 
are your ſtudies, your amuſements, and your ac- 
quaintances. I take it for granted, that you inform 
yourſelf daily of the nature of the government and 
conſtitution of the Thirteen Cantons ; and, as I am 
ignorant of them myſelf, I muſt apply to you for 
We I know the names, but I do not 
| know the nature of ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
offices there; ſuch as the Avoyers, the Seizemiers, the 
Banderets, and the Gros Sautier. 1 deſire, therefore, 
that you will let me know what is the particular 
| buſineſs, department, or province of theſe ſeveral 
Magiſtrates. - But, as 1 imagine that there may be 
N 80 though, I A " > elſential. difference, in 


* 


F 
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$ of the ſeveral. Cantons, I would 


888 give you. trouble of. informing. yourſelf of, -- 


each of them; but, confine my inquiries, as you 


max. Yu informations, to the Canton vo reſide 


in; that of Berne, which I take to be the principal 
one. 1. am not ſure whether the Pais de Vaud, 
where you are, being a conquered country, and 
taken from the Dukes of Savoy, in the year 1 5 36, 
has the fame ſhare in the government of the Canton, 


as the German part of it has. 4 inform muy 
tell and me about it. | 
I | have this moment 1 yours 1 —ä—. 


5 of the 3d Oc 


tober, N. S. and alſo one from Mr. 
Harte, of the ſame date, under Mr. Burnaby's 
cover. I find by the latter, and indeed I thought 
fo before, that ſome of your letters, and ſome of 
Mr. Harte's, have not reached me,  Whereforegfor 


diredt your leners for me, to be let chez. Monſieur 


Wolters, Agent de 8. M. Brittannique, 4 Rotterdam, 


Who will take care to ſend: them to me ſafe. The 


reaſon why you have not received letters, either ä 


ih me or from Grevenkop,s was, that we directed 
4 them to Lauſanne, where we thought you long ago : 


and we thought it to no purpoſe to direct to you 5 
upon your raute, where it was little likely that our 


letters would meet with you. But you have, ſince 
your arriyal at Lauſanne, I believe, found letters 


enough from me; and it may be more Bay you. 
| have read, at leaſt with attention. 


1 am glad that you like Saitacrland s well; and 
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impatient 70 hear how other matters go, after your 1 
een at Lauſange, +4, God Wat your 22 Boa. 


4 2 . 
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1 aa. "London December the 20, O. 8. 1746. 
| DEAR vor, 1 e e ee Ov 


1 Have not, in my Nee Etüstion e, tine to 
write to you, either ſo much or ſo often as 1 
uſed, while I was in a place of much more leiſure 


and profit + but my affection for you muſt nor 


be judged of by the number Of my letters gi and; | 
though the one en the other, I affure you; 
does not. n * 771 Ing i 

I have juſt ode ps Kier of the 25th 


paſt, N. S. and, by the former poſt, one from Mr. 


Harte ; with both which I am very well pleaſed: 
with Mr, Harte's, for the good: account which he 
gives me of you; with, yours, for the good account 
you give me of what I deſired to be informed of! 


Pray continue to give me further information of 
the form of government of the country you are 


now in; which, I hope, you will know moſt minute- 


ly before you leave it. The inequality of the town 


of Lauſanne, ſeems to be very convenient in this 


cold weather: e becauſe going up hill and down ann 


His Lordſhip » was, in n the year 1745 rant ane of his : 
Nen 5 Secretaries of State, 5 
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COR 
| good company; pray, are you got into it? | Have 
you made acquaintances, and with whom? Let me 
know ſome of their names. Do you learn German 
yet, to read, write, and ſpeak'it'? 
| _ Yeſterday, I ſaw a letter from, Modſicur Bochat, is 
to a friend” of” mine; which gave me the greateſt 
pleaſ ure that 1 have felt this great while; becauſe 
it gives me ſo very good an account of you. Among 
other things which Monſieur Bochat ſays to your 
advantage, he mentions the tender uneaſineſs and 
concern that you ſhowed during my illneſs; for 
which (though I will ſay that you owe it me) 1 
am obliged to you: ſentiments of gratitude not be- 
ing univerſal, nor even common. As your affection 
for me can only proceed from your experience A 
convyiction of my fondneſs for you; (for to talk of 
natural affection is talking nonſenſe) the only return 
I deſire is, what it is chiefly your intereſt to make 
me; I mean, your invariable practice of Vir- 
tue, and your indefatigable purſuit of Knowledge. 
Adieu] and be perſuaded that I ſhall love you ex- 
2 while you'deſerve it; but not one moment 
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| London, December a, o. a. 16. 
DEAR nov, ee , 


\HOUG HI 5 very little time, and though 
1 write by this poſt to Mr. Harte, yet I can- 


not ſend a packet to Lauſanne without a word or 
two to yourſelf. = thank you for your letter of 
| congratulation which you wrote me, notwithſtanding 
the pain it gave you. The accident that cauſed the 
pain, was, I preſume, owing to that degree of giddi- 


neſs of which I have ſometimes taken the liberty to 
ſpeak to you. The poſt I am now in, though the 


object of moſt people's views and deſires, was in 


ſome degree inflicted upon me; and a certain con- 
currence of circumſtances obliged n me to engage in it. 
But I feel that to go through with it, requires more 
ſtrength of body and mind than I have: were you 
three or four years older, you ſhould. ſhare in my 
trouble, and 1 would have taken you into my 


office; but I hope you will employ thoſe three or 
| four years ſo well, as to make yourſelf capable of 
being of uſe to me, if I ſhould continue in it ſo 


long. The reading, writing, and ſpeaking the mo- 

dern languages correctly; the knowledge of the 
laws of nations, and the particular conſtitution of 
the Empire; of Hiſtory, Geography, and Chrono- 


logy; are abſolutely neceſſary to this buſineſs, for 


WR. I Hove n s intended you. With theſe 
KN ws oe: | . qualifications, 


FT. 112 8 ON ei fit 


cl you may very. abe be my fuc eller, 
though not my immediate qne. 

I hope you employ your whole time, "which. few | 
people do; and that you put every moment to 
profit. of ſome kind or other. I call company, 5 
walking, riding, c. employing one's time, and, 
upon proper occaſions, very uſefully ; ; but what 1 
cannot forgive in any body, i is fauntering, and doing 
nothing at all, with a thing fo precious as 1552 
on ſo irrecoverable when loſt. X 

Are you acquainted with any Ladies at A 5 
hd do you behave yourſelf with N enough 
to make them defire your company 75 

1 La Bah: God bleſs vou! 


7 
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15 A Londres, wren x. 8. 1747. 
| MONSIEUR, 7470 


OUR entretenir reciproquemerit notre frangois, 

que nous courons riſque d'oublier tous deux 
e d'habitude, vous permettrez bien, que j'aie 
Phonneur de vous aſſurer de mes reſpects, dans 
cette langue, et vous aurez auſſi la bontẽ de me 
repondre dans la meme. Ce reſt pas que je craigne 
que vous oubliez de parler frangois, puiſque ap- 
paremment les deux tiers de yotre caquet qu otidien 
ſont dans cette langue; mais c'eſt que ſi vous vous 
| telaccourumies Teens: en frangois, vous Pourriez, 
un 
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un jour, manquer a cette puretẽ grainmatic ale et A 
cette orthographe exacte, par od vous brille tant 
dans les autres langues : et au bout du compte, il 
Vvuaaut mieux Scrire | que mal, meme en frangois. 
Au reſte, comme colt une langue faite pour en- 
jouement et le badinage, je m'y conformerai, et je 
rẽſerverai mon ſcrieux- pour l'anglois. je ne vous 
parlerai donc pas à preſent, de vôtre Grec, vötre 
Latin, votre Droit, ſoit de la Nature, ou des Gens, 
ſoit public, ou particulier; mais parlons plut6t de 
vos amuſemens et de vos plaifirs: puis quiauffi bien 
il en faut avoir. Oſerois. je vous demander quels 
ſont les votres ? Eſt-ce un petit jeu de ſociẽtèe, en 
bonne compagnie? Eſt- il queſtion de petits ſoupers 
cables, ou la gaietẽ et la bienſeance ſe trouvent 
* Ou, en contez vous A quelque Belle, vos 
attentions pour laquelle contribueroĩient à vous 
dtcrotter ? Faites mol votre confident, ſur cette ma- 
tiere, vous ne me trouverez pas un cenſeur ſevere; 
au contraire, je ſollicite emploi de miniſtre de vos 
plaiſirs: Je vous en 1 et meme 456 con. 
J | 
Nombre de jeunes gens 5 livrent \ "0 plaiſirs 
qu” ils ne goutent point, parceque, par abus, ils ont 
le nom de plaiſirs. Ils s'y trompent meme, | Ou 
vent, au point de prendre la debauche pour le plaiſir. 
Avoüez que Piyrogneric, qui, ruine ẽgalement 
ſante..ct. Feſprit, eſt un beau plaiſir. 17 gros jeu, 
qui vous cauſe mille mauvailes affaires, qui ne vous 
laiſſe pas le ſol, et qui vous donne tout Pair et les 


manieres ckun e eſt un Plaiſir bien exquis: 
es a, 


SITES 10 n N 0 41 * | 


weſt ce pas 2 La dsbauche des femmes; à la veritẽ 
n'a guères d'autre ſuite, que de faire eee ie | 
'nez;'fuiner la ſants, et vous attirer, de tems en tems, 
quelques coups d'epe. Bagatelles que cela! Voila, 
des jeunes gens, qui ne raiſonnent pas par eux 
- mEmes; et qui adoptent, ſans diſcernement, ce qu'il 
plait aux autres d' appeller du beau nom de Plaiſin. 
Je ſuis très petſuadẽ que vous ne tomberez pas 
dans ces égaremens, et que, dans ledchom de 
— vous conſultereꝝ votre ee 
n eee eee ee e £37 to Mk irh li 

La ockers a aden gens, la — dans les 
bornes requiſes, un petit jei qui amuſe ſans: ĩntẽrèt 
et la-converſation- enjouẽe et galante des ſertumes 3 
condition et d'eſprit, ſont les veritables plaiſirs dn 

NNE nme; qui ne cauſent ni maladie ni honte, 

ni repentir- Au lieu que tout ce qui va au delà, 

devient erapule, dẽbauche, fureur, qui, loin- de.dons. 
ner as Seu e et ä Adieu, Ws! 
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a | London, February a 0. 8. 1767 | 
N N thi we may, reciprocally, keep up eur 
L French, which for want of practice we might 
forget, you will permit me to have the honour ef 

aſſuring you of my reſpects, in that language; and 
be ſo oued to anſwer me in the ſame. Not that 1 
am \ apprehenſive of your forgetting to ſpeak Freneh; 
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ſince it; is probable, that two chirds of your daily 
prattle is in that language; but becauſe, if you a 
n _— French, you may, — . " 


in othe languages, you excel in Ro lly, 
even in Footy: it is better to write well than ill. 
However, as this is language very proper for 
ſprightly, gay ſubjects, I ſhall conform to that, and 
reſerve thoſe which are ſerious for Engliſh. I ſhall. 
not therefore mention to you, at preſent, your 


Greek or Latin, your ſtudy of the Law of Nature, 
or the Law of Nations, the Rights of People, or of 
Individuals; but rather diſcuſs the ſubject of yuur 
Amuſements and Pleaſures; for, to ſay the truth, 
one muſt have ſome. May I be permitted to inquire 
of what nature yours are? Do theyiconſtſt in little 
commercial play at cards, in good company: are 
they little agrecable ſuppers, at which chearfulneſs 
and decency are united? or, do you pay court to 
ſome fair one, who requires ſuch attentions as may 
be of uſe in contributing, to poliſh you? Make me 
your confidant upon this ſubject; you ſhall hot 
find me a ſevere cenſor; on the contrary, I wiſh to 
obtain the employment of miniſter to your pleaſures : 
I will FRO them _ and even contribute to 
them. „ 20S ef DUCT IT Rae: 6 © 0 N So ii „ 
Many young gat capris for. which 
they have not the leaſt taſte, only becauſe they are 
i called by that name, They often miſtake ſo totally, 
l - as to imagine, that debauchery is Pleaſure, You 


muſt hows that n which is equally de- 
ſtructive 


1 . ; - 
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ſtructive to body and mind, is a fine pleaſure. 
Gaming, dt dev you into a thouſand ſcrapes, 
leaves you pennyleſs, and gives you the air and 
manners Þf an autrageous machnan, is another moſt 
exquiſite. pleaſure ; is it not? As to running after 


men; the conſequences of chat vice are only the 
loſs of one's noſe, the total deſtruction of h ealth; | 
arid; e e the © being run chrough u ie 
body!" te o 36 303 Za 
Theſe, you FO are alt ties: yet this” is hb 
catalogut of pleafures' of moſt of thoſe young People, 
who, never reflecting themſelves, adopt, indiſcrimi- 
 nately; what others chuſe to call by the feducing 
name of Pleaſure. Tam thoroughly perſuaded. you, 
will not fall into ſuch errors; and! that, in the 
choice of your amuſements, you: will be directed by 
reaſon and a difcerning taſte, The true 'pleafures" of 
a gentleman are, thoſe of che table, but within the 
bounds of moderation; good company, that i is to fay, 
people of merit; moderate play, which amuſes, with- 
out any intereſted views; and fprightly, er con- £ 
verſations, with women of faſhion and ſenſe. 5 
Theſe are the real pleaſures of a gentleman; which 
occaſion neither ſickneſs, ſhame; nor repentance. 
Whatever: : exceeds them, becomes low vice, brutal 
paſſion, debauchery, and infanity of mind; all of 
which, far from giving fatisfaction, Peas Þ; on N 
honour and yr, an Adieu. AW 
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LEE 185 4 15 | , March the cad ©. B-1747 
| DEAR BOY, 4 0 tals: 03 
| "HATEVER you ** will always. affect me, 
very ſenſibly, one ay or another; and I am 
now 7 moſt. agreeably affected, by two letters, Which 


1 have lately feen from Lauſanne, upon your ſub- 


ject; the one was from Madame St. Germain, the 
other from Monſieur Pampigny: they, | give ſo 


15 an account of Nan. that 1 . . 


ern 


racter, pon to = the ſatisfaction of — | 
that they have it, both as a reward and as an en- 
couragement. They write, that you are not only 
dicrotte, but tolerably well-bred : -and that th the, Eng- 
liſh cruſt, of awkward, batbfulncks, nel, and 
ſhare) i is, pretty well ru cp 5 lam moſt he artily 
glad of it; 3, for, as I have often told you, thoſe 
leſſer talents, of an engaging, inſinuating manner, 


an eaſy good- breeding, a genteel behaviour and 


addreſs, are of infinitely more advantage, chan they 


are generally thought to be, eſpecially here in Eng- 


land. Virtue and learning, like gold, have co 
intrinſic value; bur if they are not poliſhe 

certainly loſe a great deal of their luſtre : and — 4 
poliſhed braſs will paſs upon more people than 
rough gold. What a number of ſins does the chear- 


PRs” 


that, frequently, they paſs 8 E h; 


2 , N 
W NM SY #.Þ 4 


any of them waht common ſenſe, many 


for thoſe defects, 


Fog 2 


up ſo much by their 


often Taid, and do think, that a Frenchman, "T1 
with a fund of vi virtue, learning, and good: ſenſe, has 


the manners and 
the perfection of human nature. This perfection 


you may, if you ve and 1 hope you will, arriye 


at. Fou Know What v1 virtue is: you may have it 


if you will; it i is in every man's power; and miſer⸗ 
able 1 Is the man who has it not. Good ſenſe, God 
has given you. Learning, you already poſſeſs enough 
| of,” to have, in a reaſonable time, all that a man 
need have. With this, you are thrown out early 
into he world, where it will be your own fault if | 

you o not acquire all the other accompliſhretits 1 ne 


ceſſary to complete and adorn your character. 'You 


will do well to make your compliments to Madame 


St. Germain and Monſieur Pampigny; and tell them, 


hg ſenſible you are of their partiality to you, in the | 
advantageous teſtimonies which, ou ate informed, 
they have given of you here, r 9% 

A Adieu! Continue to deſerve ſuch teſtimonies; nol 


then you will not _— e but, en you; 555 rel 
affeftion. 
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ful, eaſy good- breeding of che French frequently 
cover? Mat 
more common learning; but, in general, they make 


breeding of 1 country, is | 
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| | . London, March the 27th, O. 8. 174. 
DEAR BOY, 5 


; JLEASURE- is the rack; cl moſt young 
people ſplit upon; they launch out with crowd- 


ed fails in queſt of it, but without a compaſs to di- 


rect their courſe, or reaſon ſufficient to ſteer the 
veſſel; for want of which, pain and ſhame, inſtead 


of Pleaſure, are the returns of their voyage. Do not 


think that I mean to ſnarl at Pleaſure, like a Stoic, 
or to preach againſt it, like a Parſon; no, I mean 


to point it out, and recommend it to you, like an 
. Epicurean : I wiſh you a great deal; and my only 


view is to hinder you from miſtaking it. 
The character which moſt young men firſt aim at 
is, that of a Man of Pleaſure; but they generally 
take it upon truſt; and, inſtead of conſulting their 
own, taſte and inclinations, they blindly. adopt what- 
ever thoſe, with whom they chiefly converſe, are 


pleaſed to call by the name of Pleaſure; and a Man 


of. Pleaſure, i in the vulgar acceptation of that phraſe, 


means, only, a beaſtly drunkard, an abandoned 


whore-maſter,, and a profligate ſwearer and: curſer. 


As it may be of uſe. to you, I am not unwilling; 


though at the ſame time aſhamed, to own, that the 
vices of my youth proceeded much more from my 


filly reſolution of being, what I heard called a Man 


of Pleaſure, than from my own. inclinations. I 
always. r hated drinking 3 3 and yet ] have 
often 


R = 


TS Axis 


= > << f& y- 


To n1s Sov. „ 


ö bite Ak with diſguſt at the time, attended by 


great ſickneſs the next 77 only becauſe I then con- 
ſidered drinking as a neceſſary qualification for a fine 
gentleman, and a Man of Pleaſure. | 
The ſame as to gaming. I did not want money, and . 
conſequently had no occaſion to play for it; but 1 


thought Play another neceſſary ingredient in the 


compoſition of a Man of Pleaſure, and accordingly | 
1 plunged into it without deſire, at firſt ; ſacrificed 


a thouſand real pleaſures to it; and made my ſelf 


folidly uneaſy oF it, for thirty the beſt years of my | 
REES : 
J was even abſurd bog, pt a little while, to ä 


ſwear, by way of adorning and completing. the 
ſhining character which I affected; but this folly I 


ſoon laid afide, upon finding both the guilt and the 


indecency of it. 


Thus ſeduced by faſhion, and blindly adopting | ; 
nominal pleaſures, I loſt real ones; and my fortune 


impaired; and my conſtitution ſhattered, are, I muſt 
en the juſt puniſhment of my errors. 


Take warning then by them; chuſe your pleaſures | 
for yourſelf, and do not let them be impoſed upon | 
you. Follow nature, and not faſhion : weigh the 
preſent enjoyment of your pleaſures, againſt the ne- 
ceſfary conſequences of them, and then let your own 
common ſenſe determine your choice, 

Were to begin the world again, with the experi- 
ence which I now have of it, 1 would lead a life of 15 


real, not of imaginary pleaſ ure. I would enjoy the 
pleaſures of the table, and of wine; but ſtop i ſhort _ 


S * of 
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Nn 


of the Pains Iinſeparably annexed. ta, an excels in 


either. I Would not, at twenty years, be a pre ching 
Mane of abſterniouſnels and fobriety ; z3.andT 


ſhould” Kt other people do as they would, withour 


formally and ſententiouſly rebuking them for it; 


but 1 would be moſt firmly reſolved, not to deſtroy 


my own faculties and conſtitution, 1 in complaiſance 


to thoſe who have no regard to their « own... I would 


2 play to give me pleaſure, but not to give me pain; 
that is, I would play for trifles, in mixed On. 


to amuſe myſelf, and conform to cuſt but I 


* monly occaſions. 


would take i care not to venture for ſums, 99 88 if I 
won, I ſhould not be the better for; but, if 1 loſt, 


ſhould be under a difficulty to pay; and, when paid, 


| would oblige me to retrench i in ſeveral bthel articles. 


Not to niention the quarrels which deep Fe com- 


CE? 


TI wauld paſs ſome. of my time in * . ; and the 


reſt in the company of people of ſenſe and learning, 


and chiefly thoſe above me: and I would frequent the 
mixed companies of men and women of faſhion, 
which though often friyolous, yet they unbend and 


refreſh the mind, not uſeleſsly, berauſt my certainly 
5 bonn and ſoften the manners. 


Theſe would be my pleaſu res: and anaylements, 1. 
1 were to live the laſt thirty, years over again; they 


1 are rational ones; and moreaver I will tell you, they 
are really the fathionable | opes.:. for che others are 


not, in truth, the pleafures of What 1 call pe ple of. 


Ob faſbion, but of thoſe, who only call, th Foie: ſo. 
. Dors gd company e l any 


PE DSS EET TAO41 -- ed 
G TO. HIS SON. „ 
among them? Or to ſee another rearing is hair, 


and blaſpheming, for having loſt, at Play, more 


chan he is able to pay? Or a whore: maſter With half 


a noſe, and crippled by coarſe and infa 
bauchery No; thoſe who praktiſe, and much more 
thoſe who brag of them, maße no part of good 
Pan; and, are moſt unwillingly, if ever, 9 9 
into it, | A real man of faſhion ant Pleaſure obſerves 
decency; ; at leaſt, neither borrows nor affects vices; 
and, if he unfortunately has” any, he Fatifies tent 
with choice, delicacy, and ſecrecy. 55 
I have not mentioned the pleafures of the — 
(which are the ſolid and permanent ones) becauſe 
they do not come under the head of what people 
commonly call pleaſures; which they ſeem to con- 
fine to the ſenſes. The pleaſure of virtue, of charity, 


1 


and of learning, is true and laſting pleaſure; FR with 


Ts 


which 1 Ty" wil be well and 1 long/: ac Juainted. 
W hos { * 
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1 I am ak i rn rmea, 12 am "kde g +. * 
fine Gentleman, in a ſcarlet coat laced with gold, 
A brocade waiſtcoar, and all other ſ vitable ornaments.” 
The natural partiality o of every author for his own: 
yolks, makes me very glad to hear, that Mi. Harte 
. Sq has 
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has thought t this laſt edition of mine worth ſo fine 1 
| binding and, as he has bound it in red, and gilt 
it upon the back, 1 hope he will take care that it ſhall 
be lertered too. A ſhowiſh binding attracts the eyes, 
and engages the attention of every body; but 1 with 
this difference that women, and men Who are like 
vomen, mind the binding more than the book; 
whereas men of ſenſe and learning immediately ex- 
amine the inſide; and, if they find that it does not 
| anſwer the finery on the outſide, they. throw it by 
with the greater indignation and contempt. I hope 
that, when this edition of my works hall be opened 
and read, the beſt judges will find connection, con- 
ſiſtency, ſolidity, and ſpirit i in it. M . Harte may 
recenſere and emendare, as much as he pleaſes; but it 
will be to little purpoſe, if you do not ee 
with him, The work will be imperfect. 
I thank you for your laſt information, of dur 
ſucceſs in the Mediterranean; and you ſay, very 
rightly, that a Secretary of State ought to be well 
informed. I hope, therefore, you will take care 
that I ſhall. You are near the buſy ſcene in Italy; 
and I doubt not but that, by frequently looking at 
the map, you have all chat theatre of the war My 
perfect i in your mind. . 
I like your account f the file hike ; och 
ſhows that you, gave ſome attention while you were 
| ſeei ccing them. But, notwithſtanding that, by your 
account, the Swiſs ſalt is (I dare ſay) very good, 
yet I am apt to ſuſpect that it falls a little ſhort of 
5 che true Attic e in which there, was a peculiar 
quickneſs 
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TY on, April the blen ol. 1765. 
| DEAR. BOY =o = ria un e inde Howe 


F you feel half chopleaſure from the conſciouſneſs” 

of doing well, that I. do from the informations I 
"hw. lately received in your favour from. Mr. Harte, 
I hall have little occaſion to exhort or admoniſh you 
any ane to do what . AMR: Ma and felf- 
me + chas 6 you attend, that vou ——_ to bees 1 ; 
and chat, beginning to underſtand, you begin to taſte 
them. This pleaſure will increaſe, and keep pace 
with your attention; fo, that the balance. will, be 
greatly ta your advantage. Yqu may remember, 
that I have always earneſtly recommended to you, 
to do what you are about, be that what it will, and 
- * at the ſame time. Do ark img. 
8 4 that 


| that I mean, by ths, tharyou Ghoul end to, and. 
plod at your book all day long; fan from ĩt: Imean 
that you ſhould have your pleaſures too; and chat 

you mould attend to them, for the time, as much as 
0 eee ann if you do not attend ern; 5 


eee eee baniſh, her rag, ang al ar 
objects from his thoughts. If at a ball, a ſupper, 
or a. party. of pleaſure, man were to. be ſolving, in 
| his own mind, a problem in Euclid, he would be a 0 
very bad companion, and make 2 very poor figure in 
that company; or, if, in ſtudying a problem in his 
cloſet, he were to think af a miner, Jam apt to 
believe that he would make a very pobr mathema- 


tician. There is eee ever) | thing; in 
the courſe of the day, if you do * tone thing at 
once ; hut there is not time enou in the pear, if 


you will do two things at a time. The Penſionary 
de Witt, who was torn to pieces in the year 1672, 
did the whole bufineſs of the Republic, and yet had 
time left to g0 to aſſemblies in the evening, and 
fup in company. Being aſked, how he ooud pofſibly 
find time to go through 0 much buſineſs; and yet 
amuſe himſelf i in the evenings as he did? he anſwer-⸗ 
ed, There Was nothing ſo eaſy; for that it was only 
doing one thing at a time, and never putting off any 
thing till to- morrow, that could be done to-day. 
TOM Oy” and W attention to 0 Ree 
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win hurts esd ſuperior genius ; us hurey, buſtle, 
a agitation; are the never. failing ſymptoms of 2 
weak and frivolous mind. When you read Horace, 
attend to the juſtneſs of his thoughts, hep pda 5 
of his diction, and the beauty of his poetry ned 
do not think of Puffe 6 wy | 
Madame de — Puffe 
8 to Madame de S. Gch wp 

Mr. Harte informs me, that he 3 
part of your loſſes: in Germany; eee | 
 reimburſing you the whole, now that I Kno. 5 : 
. 1 5 
you want any thing, that you deſire, provided you 
deſerve it: ſothat, you ſee, it is in eee power | 
my have whatever you ee 2005 een 

There is a little book which you read, here with 

Mankeuy(Codere: entitled, Maniere de bien penſer dans 
les ouvrapes Þefprit, written y. Pere Bouh ours. 
wiſh you would read this book àgain, at your leiſure „ 
hours; for it will not only diver you, but likewiſe —— 
form ydur taſte, and one ne a Aan ne ond 
, logs" 11 Adieu! . 5 F e 
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Ne whe in — of the eivilities that 
you. received in Lag i progreſs. and I Have 
ene beck ti cher parts. If che . f 
you will, 1 hope, draw this general concluſion from 
whom they are paid; and that yau will pleaſe others, 
nne are me neee. 

Biſhop · Burnet has wrote his travels through 
| Switzerland; and Mr. Stanyan, from a long reſi- 
dence there, has written the beſt account, yet extant, 
of the thirteen Cantons; but thoſe books will be read 
no more, I preſume, after you ſhall have publiſhed 
your account of that country. I hope you will fa- 
vour me with one of the firſt copies. To be ſerious ; 
though I do not deſire that you ſhould immediately 
turn author, and oblige the world with your travels; 
yet, wherever you go, I would have you as curious 
and inquiſitive as if you did intend to write them. 
I do not mean, that you ſhould give yourſelf ſo much 
680 Uüble⸗ to know the number of houſes, inhabitants, 
ſign· poſts, and tomb. ſtones of every town you go 
_ through; but that you ſhould inform yourſelf, 
As well as 1 r road will W You; whether the 


. 4 75 


ZÞ town 


29 HIS . 80 U bot 4 


os. e whom, it „„ 


manner; Whether it has apy; peculiar, privileges or 
 cuſtams.;. what trade or manpfacturgs; and ſuch 
other particulars as People of ſenſe deſire to know. 
And. there would be no manner of harm, if you 
vVere to take memoranqums of ſuch things in a paper - 
3 book, to help your memory. The only way. of 
knowing all theſe things is, to. keep tp. a arg 
any peri aan beſt inform you of them. - 
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-DEAR lor. dt 
N your FRE s letter, which. goes. here en- 
I clofed, you will find one from my ſiſter, to thank 

you for the Arquebuſade water which you ſent, her ; 


and which ſhe takes very kindly... She would not 


mo me her letter to you; but told me, that 1 it con- 

tained good wiſhes and good advice; and, as I 
know ſhe will ſhow your letter, in anſwer to her's, I. 
ſend you here encloſed the draught of the letter 
which I would have you write to her. I hope you 

will not be offended at my offering you my aſſiſtance 
upon this occaſion: becauſe, I preſume, that as 


yet you are not much uſed to write to Ladies. 
1 1 of ee agta ; the beſt models that you oy | 


-C ardinal | 
d' Ota, 


i 
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done, Madame Sevignẽ, and Comte Buſſy Ra: 
butin Ciceros Epiſtles to Atticus, and to his 
familiar friends, are the beſt examples that vou can 

imitate, in the friendly and the familiar ſtyle. The 
| ſimplicity and clearneſs'sf Cardinal d'Offät's letters, 
mo how letters of bulineſs ought to be written: no 
affected turns, no attempt at wit, obſcure or perplex 
his matter; which is always plainly and clearly ſtared, 
as buſineſs always ſhould be. For gay and amuſing 
letters, for enjoutment and badinage, there are none 
that _ 9 1 and. Madame Sevigne 5. 
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tempore e eren of two bare wy wit, hooker, | 
than letters; * which are commonly ſtudieq though | 

they ought not to be fo. I would adviſe ; you 0 5 
let that book be one in your itinerant ey. 1 will 
both amuſe and inform vou - 2% 1: 
I have not time to add 0 more now: 'Y 0 6 od 
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"T3 is now. r 1 * fince 1 W de E 4 any 

letter, either from you or from Vr + Harte. I 
impute this to the rapidity of your” travels through 
81 Atzerland ;/ which Tt fupp poſe "are 125 ur; time 
= (TAE go at! al 1+ 5 RS A ging OK. 12.4 PE 


= will hers by my late 


Ie 


ette rs, "ork to | 
vo 


Free: . 10 n 1 By Sons « 65 9 5 26g 


% be next.) TG Ta 99 you 9238 be | b dg 0 3 
in the, houſe. of. * CR a Maſcow, a 1 5 5 


pr that” you all not jth, hear, (os $655" 30 
and retain. 1 alſo expect, that you make yourſelf 
perfectly maſter of the German language; which 
vou may very ſoon do there if you pleaſe. I give 
you fair warning „ that at Leipſig 1 ſhall have an 
hundred 1 ſpies. about. you; and ſhall be 
exactly informed of every thing that you do, and 
of almoſt every thing that you ſay. I hape that, in 
conſequence of thoſe minute informations, 150 be 
able to ſay of you, what Velleius Paterculus ſays. of 
| Scipio; that in his whole life, nibil non laudandum 
aut dixit, aut facit, aut ſenſit. RP here, i is a great deal 
of good company in Leipg, which 1. would have 
you frequent i in the evenings, when the Fer of 
the day are over. There is likewiſe a kind of Court 
kept there, by a Dutcheſs Dowager of Courland; at 

| which vou ſhould. get introduced. The King of 
Poland and his Court go likewiſe to the fair at Leip, 
ig, twice a year; an 5 and I ſhall write to. Sir Char | 
Williams,. the King 8 Miniſter there, to ve: 7055 
preſented, and introduced into, good. company. . But: 
I muſt remind vou, at the ſame time, that it will be i 
to very little purpoſe for you to frequent good com- 
pany, if FO do not conform to, and learn their man- 
111 OK os | | | ners; 5 
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ners; if you are not attentive to pleaſe, and well-bred 
With the eaſineſs of a man of faſhion. 'As you muſt 

attend to your manners, ſo ybu muſt not neglect 

yout perſon; but take care to be very, clean, yell 
* drefſed, and genteel ; to have no diſagrteable attj 
tudes, nor awkward tricks; which many people uk 
themlelyes to, and then cannot leave them off. Do 


you take de. w keep your t teeth very clean, by wal 


Ea is very neceſfary, both Res 
40 8 1 a great While, and to fave you A, great 
deal of pain. Mine have plagued me Jong, and are 
now falling out, merely fot want of cate When 1 
Was of your age. Do you dreſs well, and. not too 
wel? Dy you conſider your air and manner of = 
Preſenting urſelf, enough, and not tos qauch 2 
neither negligent nor - wn, All theſe things deſetve 
a degree of care, a ſecond-rate attention; they give 
an additional luſtre to real merit. My Lord Bacon 
faßs, that 4 pleafing figure is 4 perpetual letter of 
recommendation. It is certainly an agfecable fore 
3 of merit, and ſmooths the way for . 
mber chat T ſhall fee you at Aube next 
kme and ſhall expett perfection; Which if 1 do 
not met with, or at leaſt ſomething Soy near it, 
jeu and 1 ſhall not be very ell regt I. ſhalt 
diſſect ant analyſe you with a ante ee 10 that 
F ſhall qiſcbver the leaſt ſpeck or blemifh, This is, 
fiir warning; ; therefore rake pe aig accord 
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pa AR BOY, baue 
IReckon that tis lots bas but a bare chance of 
finding you at Labfanne; but f* was dee 3 
an it, as it's the laſt that 1 all write to you 

you are ſettlec at Lelpſig. 25 ſent you by the it 


| poſt; under cover to Mr. Harte, a letter of recom- 
mendation to one of the firſt people a at Munich; which : 
you will take care to preſent to the Politelt 


manfitr: he will certaimy have you preſented, to the 
Electoral family; and 1 hope vou will go throug 


tllat ceremony Gith great reſpect, good-breeding, and . 


eaſe.” As this is the firſt Court that ever you, wi 

habe been at, rake care ts inform yourſelf, if there 
be any particular cuſtoms er forms to be "blerved, 
that you may not commit any miſtake.” At Viehna, 


men always make cotirtefies, inſtead of bows, to the 7 
Emperor; in France, nobody bows at all to the 


King, nor Kiſſes his Rand; but, in Spain and 


nd, bows are made," and Randt are Killed. Thus 


| i every Court has ſome pecull arity or other, 'of which 


thoſe'who' & to them ought”) previouſly. to inform 


themſelves, to avoid blunders an 1d awkwardnefles. 


I have not time to Tay any more now, than to wick 
| you a good journe "to Laipfig; and g reat e 


e ard in going "Uſther. © Ades b 
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N konte of'h riot. and men erage A fine ien 
tt! and well cemented by drunkenneſs and le 
| neſs. It ſhould rather be called a confpiracy gin 
Q maorals and good manners, and be puniſhed-as 
by the civil Magiſtrate. However, they have - 
 impudence, and the folly, to call this confederacy, 
a friendſhip. They lend ene another money, for 
bad purpoſes z they engage in quarrels, offenſive 
and defenſive, for their accomplices; they tell one 
another all they know, and often more too; When, 
of a ſudden, ſome accident diſperſes them, and they 
think no more of each other, unleſs it be to betray 
and lau h at their improdent confidence. Remem- 
ber e to make a great difference between companions 
N and friends; for a very complaifant and agreeable | 
; companion. may, and often does, prove 2 2 very im- 
' proper, and a very dangerous end. ; "People will, 
in a great *. ang. not without "reaſon; form 
| their 


a,ceclared enemy to, their vices and falhes;, without 
being; merked.. out by them. as a perſonal one. 
Their enmity is the next dangerous thing to their 
friendſhip. Have a real reſerve with almoſt, eyery 
hody; and, have a ſeeming reſerve with almoſt no- 
body; for it is very diſagreeable to ſeem reſerved, 
and very dangerous. nat to be ſo. Few people find 
the true medium; many are ridiculouſly myſterious 
and; reſerved upon trifles 3. and many imprudently 
communicative of all they kn. 
The next. thing. te the choice of your friends, 1s 
the chaice of your company. Endeavour, as much 
as vou can, to keep. company with people above 
vou. There you riſa, as much as you ſink with 
people below au; for (as. I haye mentioned. before) 
von are, whateyer, the company you. keep is. Do 
not miſtake, hen I ſay.company above you, and 
think. un with regard to their birth; that 
#33 8 3 4 18 


: che abet en nba hoſe who, are, df 
tingui dec by ſome peculiar merit, or w excel 
in ſomne particular and valuable art or ſcicnee;-. For 
my own part, I uſed to think myſelf in company 
as much above me, when I-was' with Mr. Add 
ſon and Mir! Pope, as if Þ had been W rh all the 
Princes in Europe. What I mean by lo cm 
pany, which ſhould by all means bel avded, 
is the company of thoſe, who, abſolutely inſigni- 
ficant and roman er in — think _ 


—___ 


flatter every. vice and every y folly you — in or- 
der to engage you to converſe Ih chem. The 
pride of being the firſt of the company, is but too 
common; z, but it is very filly, and very prejudicial. 
Nothing 1 in the world lets — a hippy ens, 
than, that Wrong turn. . 4 HF 

Jou may poſſibly: aſk; bebe a: manq has 
always inchis power to get intq thecbeſti cmpany 7 ” 
and how 2:1 ſay, Ves, he has, by deſerving it | 
provided, he is but in circumſtantes which enable 
bim tocnppear pponicthe; footing: of a geütleman 
Meritzand geod-breeding will male chein vaylerery 
Where, Knowledge will introduce hin aud gods 
An endear eee beit c 
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en amour hne vente tales, A kor sale, 
an on your part, 00 7 will equally pleaſe 
„ Taze the tone of, the company that. yau 
. ins. and do not pretend toi give itz, be; ſerious, 
Ef, or even trifling, as you, find. the preſent; hu- 
mour of the company: this is an attention due. from 
every individual-to the majority. Do not tell ſtories 
in gompany; there is nothing more tedious and 
diſagreeable: if by chagce you know A, very ſhort 
ftory, and exceedingly applicable to che. preſent 
ſubject of converſation, tell it in as fem, wards. as 
poſſible; and even chen, throw gut. that yay, do nat 
love to tell ſtories; but that the ſhorrnęſs, f it 
tempted you. Of all things, baniſh the. egotiſm 
cout of your converſation, and never think of en- 
cerns, or private affairs; though they are inte- 
reſting to you, they are tedious and. impertinent 
to every body. elſe: Pefices, that, one cannot 
keep one's own private affairs too ſecret. What- 
ever you think your own excellencies Max be, flo 
not affectediy diſplay them in company s nor la. 
bour, as many people do, to Sr thas, turn to 


I converſation, which may ſupp! 


portunity of exhibiting tk ems. If — 
they will infallibly be diſcovered, without. your | 
| pointing them out wan aun with much more 
advantage. Never may an argun 5 | 
and clamour, t thavg | 


= XA he {1 1 26; "rd Tk cle ID 45 e Wel Qu” to } 


+ $143: $Th 
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wy 


to de 1 RY We 5 bur give your opinion 
ki 5 , y, which i the ra, > 


by Ting, e one "iter, nor 5 is lah that we 


«, ſhould; ſo let us talk of ſomething EET g 


*. Remember that there is a local propriety ta be 


obſerved in alt companies; and that What is ex- 
4 Proper in one company. may be, ma how 

is, highly improper in another. eee eib 
Tlie 3 the Sons mots, che kiel Se pneg 


which may do very well in one company, wilt f 6; 


flat and tedious, when related in 


particular characters, the habits," the aſe ns  - 


company may give credit to à word, or a geſture, 


which would have none at all if diveſted af thoſe 


accidental circumſtances. Here people very com- 
monly err; and, fond of ſomething that has enter- 
tained them i in one ehen, and in certain circum- 


+> # £4 


you 
C „ 


11 1 is either wüpi or, it may be, Ss” y 7 being. 


UL-titned, or miſplaced. ' Nay, they often do it 


with this filly preamble; © I will tell yo an exce}- 
ent thing; r I wilt tell you. the beſt ching 
in the world.” This raiſes expectations, which, 


when abſolutely diſippointed, make the relator of 


this ee Wing Oe, 1 Geſervedl. ki ® 


Tool, / 


11 500 would particularly g gain the afbon and 
"Fenataip p. of particular people; whether men or wo- | 


men, endeavour. to On out their predominant ex- 
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cellency, if "they, have one, and \their" prevailing 
weaknefs, which, every. bogy has ; 3 and do juſtice to 
| the br and ſomething more 1 jute to the 
other. Men haye various objects in e een, may 
excel, or at leaſt would be thought to Scel ; and, 
1 though they lave to hear Juſtice, done 0 them, 
| where they :know t at. they excel, yet th y are moſt 
and beſt flattered, upon, thoſe points where they 
with to excel, and yet are doubtful whether, they 
do or not. 0 As for example; Cardinal Richelieu, 
who "Was, undoubtedly” the ableſt, tateſman of his 
titre, or perhaps of any other, had the idle yanity 
of "being thought. the beſt Poet too: : he .enyied; the 
great Corneille his reputation, and ordered al eri- 
riciſin, to. be written upon the Cid. Thoſe, chere- 
fofe, who flattered. fcilfully,. faid little co him of 
his abilities in State affairs, or at leaſt but en paſſant, 
and a it might naturally occur. But the incenſe 
Which they gave him, the ſmoke of which, they 
knew, would turn his head in their favour, Was as 
A bel. efprit and a Poet. Why? Becauſe he was ſure 
of one excellency, and diſtruſtful as to the other. mY 
| You. will eaſily diſcover every man's Prevailing 
vanity, by "obſerving his favourite topic of convers: 
ſatioſt;, for every man talks moſt of [what che has 
moſt a mind to be thought; to excel in! Touch him 
but there, and you touch him t0, the guck The = 
late Sir Robert Walpole, (who, Was certainly an able 505 
man) Was "little pen to flattery upon that head, 
for he s in no doubt himſelf about i it; but tity" 
N weakneſs was, o be thought to have a 


polite 


4 


2 


a hippy turn 2 of wich 
had undoubtedly leſs than any in an living: i. it a | 
his favourite and frequent ſubject & eres ; 
which proved, , "to. thoſe who” had any pe 0 
prevai 8 de et 1 they . | 
| knn it with ſucceſs. 22 
Women have; in dens bur o one object, which 
is their beauty; upon "which, ſcarce any flattery i is 
too groſs for them to ſwallow. Nature has: hardly: 
| formed a woman ugly enough, to be inſenſible ti 
flattery upon her perſon; if her face is ſo:ſhockin * 
that ſhe muſt; in ſome. degree be conſcious of f 
her figure and her air, ſhe” truſts, malle A 8 
amends for it. If her figure is deformed, her face, 
the thinks; counterbalances it; If they are both' Bad, 
he comforts herſelf chat ſhe bas graces; aa? 
manner; a je ne fais quoi,” till more engagin 5 
than beauty: This. truth is evident, from: ( 
died cand elaborate. dreſs: of the uglieſt women in 
the world. An undoubted, unconteſted, conte 
beauty, is, of all women, the leaſt ſenſible. of flat⸗ 
ee char ed ee eee eee 0 * . 
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which, — —— dub of Lie 5} 
yetiſhe ſuſpeRs;chatimen may diſtruſt. 1 elt i 5 el 65 

„Dol not nl ines and iti tit T m 4 
recommend to: you, abject and: criminal flatteryj- 
no, flatter nobody?s- vices" or exitnts en th" Con- 
Wi abhor and diſcourage them. But chere is 3 


W 9 livitig ay 
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living ins che world wjrhout 2 Complaiſant indul- 
gence for people's weakneſſes, and innocent; though 
| Tidiondous wanfties If a man Rab a mind to be 
thought wifer, and a woman handſomerg than they 
| a, their error is a con Tort. ble one to them. 
ſelves, and an innocent one with regard to other 
people; and I would rather make them my friends 
| bt; rio them in it, than my enemies; by en- 
41 l- 725 own to no n 15 MN 
them. 
There ard little 1 likewiſe, . are 
infinitely engaging, and which ſenſibly affect chat 
_ degree of pride and ſelf. love, which is inſeparahle 
fram human nature ; as they are unqueſtiona le 
proofs of the regard and conſideration which we 
have. for: the perſons. to whom v pay them. As 
for example-: 0 obſerve the little habits, the liki 
| the; antipathies, and the taſtes of thoſe whom we 
would gain; and then take care to provide them 
with the one, and to ſecure them from the other; 
ging chem, gentecly, to underſtand, hat you had 
. dbſarved they liked ſuch a diſh, or ſuch à room 
bor which kesſan you had prepared it : or, on the 
cContrary, that having obſerved, they had an averſion 
0 ſuch a diſh, a diſlike to ſuch a perſon, Ac. 
vou had taken gare do avoid preſenting them. , — 
. attention, to ſuch ttifles, flatzers f 


more than. greater things, as, * 
athemſelves — the only objects of ur thoughts 

upd Lace, | n in 1 Stow 10 TY yall 
blugw dt 9 Theſe 


* 
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1 of the attana's. pin your 
mitiatiun in che great 1aciery -of., che world. 1 with 
— better, at your- i 8 


3 erer e. "Adiew, 
| STO OT * Big 1 rf ffi 25 * üg 8 eo tak 
| 2 @; 105 e eee us; los 
i135: Nd eee ri ces aft: 76 7 e eee ya 
7105. ar 9 TR 0 e eee 
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COPEL ary obe h AS . £1 
DAN wg r ke go, 0 . 


AM very well pleaſed an your Innert 

T 1 Weh yon ſent me from Ratiſbon. It thows We 
| : e obſerve and inquire as you 805 which is che 
de end of travelling. Thc Who travel heedlefsty 
cron place to place, obſerving only their diſtante 


| 'Frofti each other, and attending omiy te their un 
| wmodation at the int at night, ſet out fobls, and II 
bc Uftairily return ſo. Phoſe who only mind the rarte- 


mots of the places which, they go drought ach 
_ 8Meptes, clocks, town-tiouſes, Se. ger ſo Uttle'by 
thei” travels, that they might as well ſtay at Hottie, 
1 Bie Tele b bb ez and inquite inte the” News. 
dens che ſtrength, the Weakneſz, the crate, the 


| | Bi operon ae confines 
2311 L063 Bos” - 
Wo 
: ” I» I would 
o 7 | | 5 4 ; 
* 
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on ring ite but deſire chat you mould; be doing 
emte. e 4 day long; and ner mast 


as Loxp ebe Lb 


Le- ante ron ase | ger che and 
an Kapi; Lands ſuch 3 impenteet, 


Dh. of the Place. How, exam 
at Leipſig, get ſome ſhort account (and to | be fure ; 
there "are many ſuch) of 3 nt ſtate. 5 
town, with regard to its magiſt | 
Privileges, £%and a e meretuti- 
nutely, u pon all thoſe heads, in converſation with 
the moſt intelligent people. Do the ſame thing after- 
wards, with i to ig eQorate of ee 


des we b. — — 
: Ye! au. bes curious, attentive, 
hin — — 


your's end, amount. to a Ce ens. 
many ſhort. intervals in 


- 8 0 nts 80 N. | „ 
awning,- in thoſe intervals, take up any book, 
n e drilling a one; even down to a zeſt 
book; it is ſtill better than doing notliing. Wk 
Nor de 4 call pleaſures idlenefs, or time loſt, pro- 
: are the pleaſures of a rational being; on 
ah contrary, a certain portion of your time, em- 
ployed in thoſe pleaſures, is very uſefully employed. 
Such are public ſpectacles, aſſemblies of good com- 
pany, chearful ſuppers, and even balls; but then, 
theſe require n or as "_ time is ſy ; 
lot. Mn 
There are a 3 evdoy 7 poop with thinks chews 
_ ſelves employed all day, and who, if they were to 
cuſt up their àecounts at night, would find, that 
they had done juſt nothing. They have read two or 
_ three hours, mechanically, without attending to 
vrhat they read, and conſequently. without either 
retaining it, or reaſoning upon it. From thence they 
ſaunter into company, without taking any part in 
it; and without obſerving the characters of the per. 
ſons, or the ſubjects of the converſation; but are 
either thinking of ſome trifle, foreign to the preſent 
purpoſe, or often not thinking at all; which ſilly 
and idle ſuſpenſion of thought, they would dignif7 
wich the name of abſence and diſtraction. They go. 
aftegwards, it may be, to the play, where they gaps. ; 
at the company and the lights; but without SW 
the nety thing they went to, the pla? 
Pray do you be as attentive to your pleaſures as to 
your ſtudies. In the latter, obſerve and reflect upon 
all you read; and in the former, be watchful and 
Tow K.7 - U __ attentive 
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attentive to all that you ſee and hear; and never have 


it to ſay, as a thouſand fools do, of things that were 
ſaid and done before their faces, That, truly, they 
did not mind them, becauſe they were thinking of 


ſomething elſe? Why were they thinking of ſome- 


thing elſe? and if they were, why did they come 
there? The truth is, that the fools were thinkih Y 
of nothing. Remember the hoc age : do what you 
are about, be that what it will; it is either worth 
doing well, or not at all. Wherever you are, have 


(as the low, vulgar expreſſion is) your ears and your 
eyes about you. Liſten to every thing chat is ſaid, 


and ſee every thing that is done. Obſerve the looks 
and countenances of thoſe who ſpeak, which is often 


a ſurer way of diſcovering the truth, than from what 


they ſay. But then keep all theſe obſervations to 

yourſelf, for your own private uſe, and rarely com- 
municate them to others, Obſerve, without being 
thought an obſerver ; for otherwiſe people will be 


Ne : their guard before you. 


Conſider ſeriouſly, and follow carefully, 1 beſeech 
you, my dear child, the advice which from time to 
time I have given, and ſhall continue to give you; 
it is at once the reſult of my long experience, and 
the effect of my tenderneſs for you. I can have no 
intereſt in it but yours. You are not yet capable of 
wiſhing yourſelf half fo well as I wiſh you; follow 
therefore, for a time at kaft, implicitly, advice which 
you cannot ſuſpect, though poſſibly you may not yet 


fee: the particular advantages of. Wt but you will 


one da feel —_ Adieu. 
. 8 LETTER 
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CY BOY, 
4 \HREE mails are now due from Holland: fo 
that 1 have no letter from you to acknowledge: 

1 write to you therefore, now, as uſual, by way of 
flapper, to put you in mind of yourſelf. Doctor 

Swift, in his account of the Iſland of Laputa, de. 

| ſeribes ſome philoſophers there, who were ſo wrapped 

up and abforbed in their abſtruſe ſpeculations, that 

they would have forgotten all the common and ne- 

| ceffary duties of life, if they had not been reminded of 

them by perſons who flapped them, whenever they ob- 

ſerved them continue too long in any of thoſe learned 

trances, I do not, indeed, fuſpect you of being ab- 

ſorbed i in abſtruſe ſpeculations ; but, with great ſub- 

miſſion to you, may I not ſuſpect, that levity,. in- 
attention, and too little thinking, require a flapper, 

as well as too deep thinking! ? If my letters ffrould A 
happen to get to you, when you are ſitting by the 
fire, and doing nothing, or when you are gaping at 
the window, may they net be very proper flaps, to 
put you in-mind, that you might employ your time 
much better? 1 Ken, once, a very covetoris, ſotdid 
fellow; who uſed frequently to ſay, Take care of 
tlie pence; for tlie pounds will take care of them- 
| 8 be“ This was a juſt and ſenfible reflection in 
To 1 mier. 2 recommend to you to take care of mi- 
—T—: 


ry at . 
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nutes ; for hours will take care of themſelves. I am 
very ſure, that many people loſe two or three hours 
every day, by not taking care of the minutes. Never 
think any portion of time, whatſoever, too ſhort to 
be employed; 0 or other may 5 7 8 be 
done in it. 

While you are in Seis, let all your hiſtorical 
ſtudies be relative to Germany: not only the general 
hiſtory of the Empire, as a collective body; but of 
the reſpective Electorates, Principalities, and Towns; 
and alſo, the genealogy of the moſt conſiderable fa- 
milies. A genealogy is no trifle in Germany; and 
they would rather prove their two⸗ and. thirty quar- 
ters, than two-and-thirty cardinal virtues, if there 


were ſo many. They are not of Ulyſſes 8 0 bihion'; j 
who fays, very truly, =» ; j : 
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London, November the 2 0.5 8. 7 4 
"DEAR BOY, .o ; 7 


As often as I write to you (and tlie yet oo 
is pretty often) ſo often I am in doubt whether 
it! is to any p urpoſe, and whether it is not labour and 

paper loſt. This intirely depends upon the degree 
of reaſon and reflection which i yOu are e maſter of, or 


; WH think 5 


come, your only friend. 5 i # 
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think proper to exert. If you give yourſelf time to 
think, and have ſenſe enough to think right, two 
reflections muſt neceſſarily occur to you; the one is, 


Ther 1 have a great deal of experience, and that you 


have none: the other is, That I am the only man 
living who. cannot have, directly or indirectly, any 


Intereſt, concerning you, but your own. From which | 


two undeniable principles, the obvious and neceſſary 
concluſion. is, That you ought, for your own n ſake, to 
attend to, and follow my advice. | 

If, by the application which I recommend to you, 
you acquire great knowledge, you alone are the 
gainer ; I pay for it. If you ſhould deſerve either 
a good or a bad character, mine will be exactly what 


it is now, and will neither be the better in the firſt 


caſe, nor the worſe in the latter. Lou alone will be 


the gainer or the loſer. 


Whatever your pleaſures may be, Xt neither can 
nor ſhall envy you them, as old people are ſometimes 
ſuſpected, by young people, to do; and I ſhall only 
lament, if they ſhould prove ſuch as are unbecoming 
a man of honour, or below a man of ſenſe. But you 
will be the real filfferer, if they are ſuch. * As there- 
fore it is plain, that I can have no other motive than 


that of affection, in whatever I ſay to you, you ought 
to look upon me as Tour beſt, Wa for ſome years to 


* 


True friendſhip requires certain proportions of 


-age, and manners, and can never ſubſiſt where they 
are extremely different, except in the relations of 
parent and child; where affection on one ſide, and 
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regard on the other, make up the difference. The 


friendſhip which you may contract with people of 
your own age, may be ſincere, may be warm; but 
muſt be, for ſome time, reciprocally unprofitable, 
as there can be no experience on either ſide. The 
young leading the young, is like the blind leading 
the blind; they will both fall into the ditch.“ The 
only ſure guide is, he who has often gone ho road 


which you want to go. Let me be that guide: who 


have gone all roads; and who can conſequently point 
out to you the beſt. If you aſk me why I went any 


of the bad roads myſelf? I will anſwer you, very 


truly, That it was for want of a good guide: ill 
example invited me one way, and a good guide was 
wanting, to ſhow me a better. But if any body, 
capable of adviſing me, had taken the ſame paing 
with me, which I have taken, and will continue to 
take with you, I ſhould: have avoided many follies 
and ine weniencies, which undirected youth run me 
into. My father was neither deſirous nor able to 


; adviſe me; which i is what, I hope, you cannot ſay of 


yours. You ſee that I make uſe only of the word 
advice; becauſe J would much rather have the aſſent 


| of your reaſon to my advice, than the ſubmiſſion: of | 


your will to my authority. T his, I perſuade myſelf, 
Will happen, from that degree of ſenſe which I think 
you have ; and therefore I will 8 on bort and 

"ws hopes of ſuscis ß 
Vou are now ſettled for be time at Leipfigy the 
rn object of your ſtay there, is the knowledge 
of books and ſciences which if you do not, by 
attention 


+23 +66 I 1:3; -$ 9x... 1 295 


attention and application, make yourſelf maſter of, 
while you are there, you will be ignorant of them all 
the reſt of your life; and take my word for it, a 
Hife of ignorance is not only a very contemptible, but 
a very tireſome one. Redouble your attention, then, 
to Mr. Harte, in your private ſtudies of the Litter 
Humaniores, eſpecially Greek. State your difficulties 
whenever you have any; and do not ſuppreſs them, 
either from miſtaken ſhame, lazy indifference, or in 
order to have done the ſooner. Do the ſame when 
you are at lectures with Profeſſor Maſcow, or any 
other Profeſſor ; let nothing paſs till you are ſure 
chat you underſtand it thoroughly; and accuſtom 
yourſelf to write down the capital points of what you 
learn. When you have thus uſefully employed your 
- mornings, you may with a ſafe conſcience divert 
yourſelf in the evenings, and make thoſe evenings 
vrry uſeful too, by paſſing them in good company, 
and, by obſervation and attention, learning as much 
of the world as Leipſig can teach you. You will ob- 
ſerve and imitate the manners of the people of the 
'-beſt faſhion there; not that they are (it may be) the 
beſt manners in the world; but becauſe they are the 
- beſt; manners of the place where you are, to which 
a man of ſenſe always conforms, The nature of 
chings (as I have often told you) is always and every 
where the ſame : but the modes of them Vary, more 
or r leſs, in every country; and an eaſy and genteel 
58 rmity to them, or rather the aſſuming of them 
0 Proper times ne proper e is what parti- 
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cularly conſtitutes a man of eee a . 
bred mn; 191 LW 
Here is advice enough, 1 chal; hab ba it 

may be, you will think, for one letter: if you fol- 
low it, you will get knowledge, character, and Plea- 
ſute by it: if you do not, I only loſe — 
which, in all events, I do not grudge you. 

I ſend you, by a perſon who ſets out this Str 
Leipſig, a ſmall packet from your Mamma, contain- 
ing ſome valuable things which you left behind; to 
which I have added, \ by way of New- year's gift, a 
very pretty tooth- pick caſe: and, by the way, pray 


take great care of your teeth, and keep them ex- 


tremely clean. I have likewiſe ſent. you the Greek 
roots, lately tranſlated into Engliſh from tlie French 
of the Port Royal. Inform yourſelf what the Port 
Noyal is. To conclude with a quibble; I hope you 
will not only feed upon Rana Greek __ 1 like. 
wiſe e them ee On 5111. 21637 
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WHERE is a which _ more wiſh that 
you ſhould know, and which fewer people do 
know, than the true uſe and value of Time, It is 
in every body's mouth; but in fe people's practice. 
1 fool, wes! Hatteras One his whole time in 
460110081 0133 1 eine odbrkings, 


: 725 | 
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| ſentence, of which there are millions, to prove, at 
once, the value and the fleetneſs of time. The-fan- 
dials, likewiſe, all over Europe, have ſome ingenious 
inſcription to that effect; ſo that nobody ſquanders 
away their time, without hearing and ſeeing, daily, 
how neceſſary it is to employ it well, and how irre- 
coverable it is if loſt. But all theſe admonitions are 
uſeleſs, where there is not a fund of good ſenſe: and 
reaſon to ſuggeſt them, rather than receive them. By 
the manner in which you now tell me that you em- 
ploy your time, I flatter myſelf, that you have that- 
fund : that is the fund which will make you rich in- 
deed. Ido not, therefore, mean to give you a2 
critical eſſay upon the uſe and abuſe of time; I will 
only give you ſome hints, with regard to the uſe of 
one particular period of that long time which, 
hope, you have before you; I mean, the next two 
years. Remember then, that whatever knowledge 
you do not ſolidly lay the foundation of before you 
are eighteen, you will never be maſter of while you 5 
breathe. Knowledge is a comfortable and neceſſary f 
retreat and ſhelter for us in an advanced age 3. and 
if we do not plant it while young, it will give us no 
ſhade when we grow old. I neither require norcex- 
pect from you, great application to books, after 
are once thrown out into the great world. ee + 
is impoſſible ; and it may even, in ſome caſes, be im- 
proper: this, therefore, is your time, and your only 
time, for -unwearied and uninterrupted application. 
If vo mould ſometimes think it a little laborious, 
ä conſider, 
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conſider, that labour is the ur e fatigue of a 


neceſſary journey. The more dba a day you travel, 
the ſooner you will be at your journey's end. Te 


ſooner you are qualified for your liberty, the ſooner 
you ſhall have it; and your manumiſſion will intirely 
depend upon the manner in which you employ the 


intermediate time. I think I offer you a very good 
| bargain, when I promiſe you, upon my word, that, 


if you will do every thing that I would have you do, 
till you are eighteen, I will do every ching that you 
would have me do, ever afterwards. 

I knew a gentleman, who was ſo good a manager of 
his time, that he would not even loſe that ſmall por- 


tion of it, which the calls of nature obliged him to 
paſs in the neceſſary-houſe; but gradually went 
through all the Latin Poets, in thoſe moments. He 
bought, for example, a common edition of Horace, 


of which he tore off gradually a couple of pages, 


carried them with him to that neceſſary place, read 
them firſt, and then ſent them down as a ſacrifice to 
Cloacina: this was ſo much time fairly gained; and 
I recommend to you to follow his example. It is 
better than only doing what you cannot help doing at 
"thoſe moments; and it will make any book, which 
you ſhall read in that manner, very preſent in your 
mind. Books of ſcience, and of a grave fort, muſt 
be read with continuity; but there are very many, 


and even very uſeful ones, which may be read with 
advantage by ſnatches, and unconnectedly; ſuch are 
all the good Latin poets, except Virgil in his Eneid: 

"_—__ fuch are moſt of the modern Post * which 
HY" * | von 


| MO uns 80. 76664 agg 
you will f find many pieces worth reading; chat will not 


take: up above feven or eight minutes. Bayle's, 
Moreri's, and other dictionaries, are proper books 
to take and ſnhut up for the little intervals of (other- 


wiſe) idle time, that every body has in the courſe of 


the 2 between DE ſhale ſtudies or _ Pall 
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0 fer iat | London, December the 18th, 0. 8. 1747 
+a BOY, | . 
AS two mails are now Te from Holland; 1 have 


1 A--no letters of your's or Mr. Harte's toacknow- 
ledge; ſo that this letter is the effect of that feris 
hendi cacoethes, which my fears, my hopes, and my 


doubts, concerning you, give me. When I have 


wrote you a very long letter upon any ſubject, it is 
no ſooner gone, but I think I have omitted ſome- 
thing in it, which might be of uſe to you; and 


then I prepare the ſupplement for the next poſt: or 


elſe ſome new ſubject occurs to me; upon which 


I fancy that I can give you ſome informations, or 


point out ſome rules, which may be advantageous 
t you. This ſets me to writing again, though God 
knows whether to any purpoſe or not: a few years 
more can only aſcertain that. But, whatever my ſuc- 
ceſs may be, my anxiety and my care can only be 
: eren of that aer affection. which I have for 


vou; 
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you z and which you cannot repreſent _ to yourſelf 5 
greater than it really is. But do not miſtake the na- 
ture of that affection, and think i it of a kind that 
you may with impunity abuſe. It is not natural 
affection, there being in reality no ſuch thing; for, 
if there were, ſome inward ſentiment muſt neceſſa- 
rily and reciprocally diſcover the Parent to the 
Child, and the Child to the Parent, without any 
exterior indications, knowledge, or acquaintance 
whatſoever ; which never happened, ſince the crea- 
tion of the world, whatever Poets, Romance or No- 
vel writers, and ſuch Sentiment-mongers, may be 
pleaſed to. fay 1 to. the contrary, - Neither is my, af- 
fection for you that of a mother, of which the os 
or at leaſt the chief objects, are health and life: : 

wiſh you them both, moſt heartily ; but, at the 725 
time, 1 confeſs es are oy; no means my Pripcipe 

re. 

My oblect is is to have you 5 to . 5 which, i. you 
are not, I do not deſire that you ſhould live at all. 
My affection for you then is, and only will be, pro- 
portioned to your merit; which is the only affection 
that one rational being ought to have for another. 
HFitherto I have diſcovered nothing wrong in your 
heart, or your head: on the contrary, 1 think I 
ſee ſenſe in the one, and ſentiments .in the other. 
This perſuaſion is the only motive of my preſent 
affection; which will either increaſe or diminiſh, 
according to your merit or demerit. If you have the 
knowledge, the honour, and the probity which 
you * Rove, the marks and warmth of my affec- 

| tion 


2 
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Ie ſhall amply reward them; but if you have them 
not, my "averſion "and indignation will rife in the 
fame Proportion; ; and in that caſe, remember, that 
am under no further obligation, than to give you 
the neceſſary | means of ſubſiſting. If ever we quar-. 
rel, do not expect or depend upon any weakneſs in 
| my nature, for a reconciliation, as children frequently | 
do, and often meet with, from filly parents I have no 
ſuch weakneſs about me: and, as I will never quarrel 
with you, but upon ſome eſſential point; if once we 
quarrel, I will never forgive. But I hope and be- 
lieve, that this declaration ( for it is no threat) will 
prove unneceſſary. You are no ſtranger to the prin- 
ciplts of virtue; and, ſurely, whoever knows vir- 
tue, muſt love it. As for knowledge, you have al- 

ready enough of it, to engage you to acquire more. 5 
The ignorant only, either deſpiſe it, or think that 
they have enough: thoſe who have the moſt, are, al- 
ways the moſt defirous to have more, and Od that 
115 moſt they can have is, alas! but too little. : 1 

Neconſider, from time to time, and retain the 
friendly advice which I ſend You. The advantage 
will be all e own, 8 ; 


; ; : * * 
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rn r. | London, D December the 2gth, O. 5. 60. 


1 Have Nbeivecd two letterb fön you, of the 15th 
and 22d, N. S. by the laſt of which IT find that 
ſome of mine to you muſt have miſearried; for 1 
have never been above two poſts without writing ts to 
yoti or to Mr. Harte, and even very long letters. I 
have alſo received a letter from Mr. Harte, which 
gives me great ſatisfaction : it is full of your praifes ; Ez 
and he anſwers for you, that, in two years more, you 
will deſerve your manumifſion, and be fit to go into 
the world, upon a footing that TW do you ' honour, 
% Jena oder ranked Inc 
I thank you for your offer of the new edition of 
Adamus Adami, but I do not want it, having a good 
edition of it at preſent. When you have read that, 
you will do well to follow it with Pere Bougeant's Hif- 
 toire du Traits de Munſter, in two volumes quarto; 
which contains many important anecdotes concern- 
ing that famous treaty, that are not in Adanius Adam. 
You tell me that your lectures upon the Jus Pub- 
licum will be ended at Eaſter; but then T hope that 
Monſieur Maſcow will begin them again; for 1 
would not have you diſcontinue that ſtudy one day 
while you are at Leipſig. 1 ſuppoſe that Monſieur 
Maſcow will likewiſe give you lectures upon the In. 
ſtrumentum Pacis, and upon the capitulations of the 
late Emperors.—Your German will goon, of courſe ; 


and 1 take it for granted, that your Ray at Leipſig 
. 1 will 
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will links you W maſter of that language, both 
as to ſpeaking and writing; for rem r, that 
knowing any language imperfectly, is very little 
better than not knowing it at alt: people being 
as unwilling to ſpeak in a; language which they 
do not poſſeſs thoroughly, as others are to hear 
them, Your thoughts are cramped, and appear to 
great diſadvantage, in any language of which you! 
are not perfect maſter. Let Modern Hiſtory ſhare 
part of your time, and that always accompanied 
with the maps of the places in queſtion: Geogra- 
phy and Hiftory are very imperfect ren, . 
to be uſeful, muſt be joined, _ | | 

G0 to the Dutcheſs of Courland's, as often. as me 
and your leiſure will permit. The company of wo- 
men of faſhion will improve your manners, though 
not your underſtanding; and that complaiſance and 
politeneſs, which are fo uſeful in men's nr, 
can only be acquired i in women's. 

Remember always, what J have told you a 8 


5 ſand times, that all the talents, in the world will want 


all their luſtre, and ſome part of their uſe. too, if 
7] they: are not adorned with that eaſy good-breeding, 

that engaging manner, and thoſe graces, which ſe- 
duce and prepoſſeſs people in your favour - at firſt 
ſight... A proper care of your perſon is by no means 
to ba neglected; always extremely clean; upon pro- 
per occaſions, fine. Your carriage genteel, and your! 
motions graceful. Take particular care of your 
manner and addreſs, when you preſent yourſelf j in 
ee * them be ee without mean - 


nes, 
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of pt a * Hs an, 

Extracts of the 
. onſti n — your 
CG know you: muſt ſoon be acquainted 
with: but I would now rather that your letters ſnould 
be a ſort of journal of your own life. As for in- 
own reflections upon the whole: Ike wiſe, hat Greek 
( mn ow read AW yt goings ** u Of 

5 * 2 % 10-2: Adieu. 
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1 AM edified with che Auel of your time at 
Leipſig; which is ſo well employed, from morn- 
ing till night, that a fool would ſay, you Had none 
left for yourſelf; whereas, I am ſure, ybu have ſenſe 
enough to know, that ſuch a right uſe of your time 
is having it all to yourſelf; nay, it is even mote, for 
it is laying it out to immenſe intereſt ; which, in a very 
few years, will amount to a prodigious Capie 
Though twelve of your fourteen Commenſaue 
may not be the livelieſt people in the world, and 
may want (as 1 eaſily conceive they do) le ton de E 
33 ; : bonne 


FOQATE: * H 18 80x; 8 * 
Pray take care not to * any contempt, dog 
out any ridicule ? which, I can aſſure you, is not 
more contrary to good manners than to good ſenſe: 
but endeavour rather to get all the good you can out 
of them; and ſomething, or other is to be got out of 
every body. They will, at leaſt, improve you in 
the German language; and, as they come from dif- 
ferent, countties, you may put them upon ſubjects, 
concerning which they muſt neceſſarily be able to 
give you em uſeful informations, let them be ever 
ſo dull or diſagreeable in general: they will know 
ſomething, at leaſt, of the laws, cuſtoms, govern- 
ment, and conſiderable families of their reſpective 
countries: all which are better known than not, and 
conſequently worth inquiring into. There is hardly 
any body good for every thing, and there is ſcarcely 
any body who is abſolutely good for nothing. A 
good chymiſt will extract ſome ſpirit or other out 
of every ſubſtance ; and a man of parts will, by. his 
dexterity and management, elicit ſomething, worth 
| knowing, out of every Being be converſes with. *F | 
As you have been introduced to the Dutcheſs of 
OCoaurland, pray go there as often as, ever your more 
neceſſary ocupations will allow, u., I am told ſhe 
ig extremely well-bred, and has parts. Nom though 
would. not recommend to you,, to go into women's 
company in. arch f ſolid knowledge, or judgment, 
Vet. it has its uſe in other reſpects ; for it, certainly 
Poliſnes che manners: and, gives ne cfrtailt Icurnure, 
2 is en "6: ct of the Pn, 
Vu 2. K. 3 
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and which Engliſhroen have unn leſs of than * 
people in the world. 40 
I T cannot ſay that your ſuppers are bs. tor 
you muſt own they are. ſolid; and a quart of ſoup; 
and two pounds of potatoes, will enable you to paſs 
the night without great impatience for your break- 
faſt next morning. One part of your ſupper (the 
potatoes) is the conſtant diet of my old friends and 
countrymen *, the Iriſh, who are the healthieſt and 
the ſtrongeſt bodies: of men that I know in Europe. 
As I believe that many of my letters to you and 
to Mr. Harte have miſcarried, as well as ſome of 
yours and his to me; particularly one of his from 
Leipſig, to which he refers in a ſubſequent one, and 
which I never received; I would have you, for the 
future, acknowledge the dates of all the letters which 
either of you ſhall receive from me ; and 1 will CO 
the ſame on my part. + 82 tc 
That which I received by 1 the laſt 1 Five u 
was. of the 25th November, N. S. the mail before. that 
brought me yours, of which I have forgot the date, but 
vhich encloſed one to Lady Cheſterfield ; ſhe will an- 
ſwer it ſoon, and, in the mean time, thanks you for it. 
Muy diſorder was only a very great cold, of which 
I am intirely recovered. You ſhall not complain for 
want of accounts from Mr., Grevenkop, bo will 
frequently write you whatever paſſes here, in the 
German language and; character; ien will, im- 
prove you in bot. Adieu. ve . 


Lord Cheſterfield, | from the time he was re; Lord 
Lieutenant -of Ireland, 1745» uſed n to call the Iriſh his 
countrymen. 
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promiſe me for next year; and the more valuable 


you' make it, the more thankful I 'ſhall be. That 


depends intirely upon you; and therefore I hope 
te be preſented, every year, with a new edition of 
you, more correct than an SO and brad 
emlarged and amended. ene 
Since you do tiot care to be an Aſleſſor uf the 
Imperial Chamber, and deſire an eſtabliſhment in 
England; what do you think of being Greek Pro- 
feſſor at one of our Univerſities ? It is a very pretty 
ſinecure, and requires very little knowledge (much 


less chan, I hope, you have already) of that lan- 


guage.” If you do not approve of this; I am at a 
loſs to know what elſe to propoſe to you; and 
cherefbre deſire that you will inform me what fort 
of deſtination you propoſe for yourſelf: for it is 
now time to fix it, and to take our meaſures ac- 


cordingly. Mr. Harte tells me, that you Jer up 
for #'ThaAirmos avypy' if ſo, 1 preſume it is in the 
vie of ſuceceding me in my office; which I will 


very willingly refign to you, whenever you' ſhall 
calf upon me for it. But, if you intend to be the 
| Partiieoy” or the BaAinpepor avs there art [ſome 
trifling circumſtances; upon which you ſhould” Pre- 
viouſly take your reſolution. The firſt of which is, 
to be ft fort ry! anch then, f in order to be ſo, make 


# © 
8 « 


Willingly heveper the Miwiyeat's gift, ien you 


oh 
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yourſelf maſter of Ancient and Modern Hiſtory, and 
Languages. To know! perfectly the conſtitution, | 
and form of government of every nation; the growth 
and the decline of ancient and modern Empires; and 
to trace out, and refle&t upon the oauſes of hot 
To know the ſtrength, the riches, and the com- 
merce of every country. Theſe little things, trifling 
as they may ſeem, are yet very neceſſary for a Po- 
litician to know; and which therefore, I preſume, 
you will condeſcend to apply younſelf to. There 
are ſome additional qualifications neceſſary, in the 
practical part of buſineſs, which may deſerve ſome 
conſideration in your leiſure moments; fuch as, an 
abſolute command of your temper, ſo as not too be 
provoked to paſſion, upon any account: Patience, 
to hear frivolous, impertinent, and unreaſonable 
re with addreſs enough to refuſe, with- 
out offending: orꝭ by your manner of granting, 
to double the obligation: Dexterity enough to con- 
ceal a truth, without telling a lie: Sagacity enough 
to read other people's countenances: ami Serenity 
enough not to let them diſcover any thing by yours; 
a ſeeming frankneſs, with a real reſerve. Theſe are 
the rudiments ak arr nt the World: muſt be 
bene. amar! ln 010519146 b be 
Three mails are indy: odio from Holland; . 
W I have no letters from you to acknowledge. I 105 
therefore conclude with recommending myſelf to 
your favour nt en When you ren | 
Yom ee win platter ü pool: mobo} - 
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DAR Boy," 
Find, by Mr. Harte's laſt letter, chat many of 
my letters, to you and him, have been frozen up 
in their way G Laipii' the thaw has, I ſuppoſe, by 
this time; ſet them at liberty, to purſue their journey 
to you, and you will receive a glut of e at once. 
nn Oe 4 in this verſe, | 


| London, January the 29th, o. 8. I 1748. 


. 
* 
o — 


RS co elde in | northers an, 1 5 
to a cis notion, fi in Greenland, LIVES were 
frozen in their utterance ; and that, upon a thaw; a 
very mixed converſation was heard in the air, of all 
thoſe words ſer at liberty. This converſation was, 
I preſume, too various and extenſive to be much 
attended to: and may not that be the caſe; of half a 
dozen of my long letters, when you receive them 

all at vnce? I think that I can, eventually, anſwer 
that queſtion, thus: If you conſider my letters in 
their true light, as conveying to you the advice of 
a friend, who ſincerely wiſhes your happineſs, and 
deſires to promote your pleaſures, you will both 
read and attend to them; but, if you conſider them 
in their oppoſite, and. very falſe light, as the dic- 
tates of a moroſe and ſermonizing father, I am ſure 
they will be not only unattended to, but unread. 
Which is the caſe, you can beſt tell me. Advice 
is ſeldom welcome; and thoſe who want it the moſt, 
always like it the leaſt. I hope that your want of 
Ba X 3 experience, 
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|. 5 | experience, of which you muſt be conſcious, will 
-_ _ convince you, that you want advice; and that your 
4 good ſenfe will incline you to follow it. | 
> Tell me how you paſs your leiſure hours at 
| |  Leipfig: I know you, have not many; 
too good an, opinion. of you, th think, th 
age, you would deſire more. Haye,yau aff 
or public ſpectacles? and of What kind are ＋ - | 
Wh atever they are, ſee, them " all ; * ſeeing, every 
thing, is the only, way not. to aid any ching too 
much. 1 Satan 
If, you ever take up little tale-booke, to amuſe 
you. by ſnatches, 1 will recommend two ;| Fr rench 
books, which 1 have already meppongd 1 chey vil 
entertain. you, and not r ſome. uſe. to your 
mind and your manners. One is, La Are 
bien penſer dans tes ouvrages #uprit, written 90985 ere 
Boubaurs; I believe, you read it once in England A 
with Mooſieur Coderc; but I. think, that you w 
do well to read it again, as I know. of no hook 
that, will, form your taſte better. i The other 1s, 
L' Art de plaire dans la Converſation, by the Abbe .de 
Bellegarde, and is by no means uſeleſs, though I will 
not pretend to ſay, that the art of Plealſing can be 
1” reduced to a receipt; if it could, I, am ſure, that 
Koeceipt would, be yorth, purchaſing at any price. 
1 | Good-ſenſe, and good- nature, are the principal in- 
gredients; and your on obſervation, and the good 
advice of others, muſt give the right colour . and 


taſte to it. Adieu I fall Always. Jove FO Ne 
ſhall deſerve. ; 
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4 0 9 will Nocte this letter, not from a Secre- 
2 tary of State, but from a private man; for 
whom, at this time of life, quiet was as fit, and 
as neceffary, as labour and activity are for you 
at your age, and for many years ſtill to come. 1 
religned the ſeals, laſt Saturday, to the King ; who 
parted with me moſt graciouſly, and (I may add, for 
he aid o himſelf ) with regret. As I retire from 
Hurry to quiet, and to enjoy, at my eaſe, the com- 
| fois ; of Keel and focial life, 3 will eaſily it ima- 


nenne ing with buſineſs. Otium clim dignitate 55 "my 
object. The former T now enjoy; ; and T hope that 
153 dt and character entitle me to ſome mare 
of the latter. In ſhort, I am now happy; and 1 
found that 5 could not be 50 in n; 8 "public 
firdatlon. CLE TY 
As 1 like your rel better chi that öf 
all the Kings, Princes, and Miniſters in Europe, I 
ſhall now have leiſure to carry it on more regularly. | 
My letters to you u will be written, J am ſure, by me, 
and, I hope, read by you, with pleafure; ; "which; 81 
5 believe, ſeldom happens, reciprocally, to letters 
| Written from and to à Secretary's office. 
Do no * 2 my retirement rev buſt i 
- x " + neſs 
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is incredible with how much 
veſt of foreign affalrs being then ſo great, and the 


depend | upon it. 


neſs may be a hindrance to your advancement in it, 
at 4 Proper Kine: on bh Dove he's at is will 3 | 


wi the better ritle to aſk for you. 5 bl have 
ſtill a furer way than this of riſing, and which is 
wholly in your own power. Make yourſelf neceſſary; 


Which, with your natural parts; you may, by appli- 


cation, do, We are in general, in England, igno⸗ 
rant of foreign affairs; and of the intereſts, views, 
pretenſions, and policy of other Courts. That part 
of knowledge never enters into our thoughts, ＋ 
makes part of our education ; for which reaſon, 

haye fewer proper ſubjects for foreign commiſſions, 
than, any other country in Europe; and, when fos 


reign : affairs happen to be debatet in Parliament, it 
orance. The har- 


22 1 


labcurers ſo few, if you make yourſelf maſter of 
them, you will make yourſelf neceſſary; firſt as a 


forgign, and chen as To Gore" _—_ for chat 


* 


department. ip 
Iam extremely well pleaſed with che account you 


2¹ 


glye me of the allotment of your time.” Do but go 


0 to, for t two years longer, and I will aſk no more 
of * yOu. Your labour will be their on reward; 
but ity vo deſire any \OUh6E, that I can add, you may 


h HUM! 26 el lille, 
X * 


; I'am glad Wes you 'pereeive- the indecency and 
turpituce of thoſe of your. Compicnſaux, who -dif- 


grace, and foul "themſelves with dirty Ws and 
; ſcoundr el 
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ſcoundrel-gameſters, And the light in which, 1 am 
you ſem all reaſonable and decent people conſider. 
them, will be a good warning, to you. a e <4 

* Yoy ind. 0 107 W 03 50157 e SHR, Sri 
8 Nee. 115605 E . 85 N r = » * e 
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W914 eee | Tandon, Ferry th ray Or 8.1748. 
: As. pan 3 fo. 7 4515 TO ion 28 123917 
OUR laſt letter gave me a er, | fatisfact ctory. 
account of, your manner of emp loying . your 
| dann sg e d on ſo but. for two years more, 
and 11 promiſe you, that you will outgo a all the people 
of your age and time. I thank you for your explica- 
tion of the Schriftſaſſen and Amptſaſſen ; and pray let 
me know the meaning of the Landſaſen. 1 am very 
willing that you ſhould take a Saxon ſervant, who. - 
ſpeaks/ndthing but German; which. will be a ſure 
ke of keeping up your German, after you leave | 


> #*, 


man, nor him. win you have already, put out of 
livery z which makes them both impertinent and 
uſeleſs. Liam ſure, that as ſoon as you ſhall have 
taken the other ſeryant, your preſent man will preſs 
| extremely io be out of livery, and valet de chambrę; ; 
which is as much as to ſay, that he will curl, your 
hair, and-ſhaye you, but not condeſcend to do any 
thing ele: 1 therefore adviſe, you, never to have a 


eren ae of Marge and, tl ens vou may not 
nin | N always 
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always think proper to carry the ſervant, who dreſſes 
you, abroad in the rain and dirt, behind à coach, or 
before a chair; yet keep it in your power to do ſo, 
if you pleaſe, by keeping him in liver. 

L have ſeen Monſieur and Madame 3 who 
give me a very good account of you, and of your 
manners; which, to tell you the plain truth, were 
what I doubted of the moſt. She told me, that you 
were eaſy, and not aſhamed ; which is a ow: __ 
for an Engliſhman, at your age. Nolte big fl 
Il ſet out for the Bath to-morrow, Gar a hs: 
( only to be better than well, and to enjoy, in quiet, 
the liberty which I have acquired by the reſignation 
of the ſeals. "You ſhall hear from me more at e 
neee 198805 now PR 8 to "m 5 2% 00 
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- DE AR boy, 

AR HE firſt uſe that I made fp e was 
1 to come hither, where I Ae ne 
My health, though not fundamentally bad, yet, for 
want of proper attention of late, wanted es re- 
pairs, which theſe waters never fail giving it. I 
- ſhall drink them a month, and return to London, 
there to enjoy the comforts of ſocial life, inſtead of 
groaning under the load of buſineſs. I have given 
the deſcription of the life that I propoſe to lead for 


"Bath, February the 16th, 0. 8. 1748. 
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bees in chis motto, which 1 Eo put up ſin<be 
mm n library i in: rin, e n 


211 Jas * 13 Los 


© Nene fen Ban 1, nunc fun, el inerridus hart | ont 
Deer. rp Jicunua nn ee : e 
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1 muſt abſerus, to you, upon. this 1 5 WS. 
uninterrupted ſatisfaction which I expect to find in 
that library, will be chiefly.owing to my having em- 
ployed ſome part of my life well at your age. 1 
wiſh I had employed it better, and my ſatisfaction 
would now be complete; but, however, I planted, 
while young, that degree of knowledge which is 
now my refuge and my ſhelter. | Make your plan- 
tations ſtilt more extenſive, they will more than pay 
you for your trouble. I do not regret the time that 
I pafſed in pleaſures; they were ſeaſonable, they 
were the pleaſures of youth, and I enjoyed them 
while young. If I had not, I ſhould probably have 
overvalued them now, as we are very apt to do what 
we do not, know: but, knowing them as I do, I 
know their real value, and how much they are ge- 
nexally over- rated. Nor do I regret the time that 
have paſſed in buſineſs, for the ſame reaſon; thoſe 
who {ce only the outſide of it, imagine that it Has 
hidden charms, which they pant after; and nothing 
but acquaintance - can undeceive them. I, Who have 
been behind the ſcenes, both of pleaſure and buſi- 
veſs, and have ſeen all the ſprings; and pullies of 
thoſe decorations which aſtoniſn and dazzle. the au- 
dience, retire, not only without regret, but with 
contentment and ſatisfaction, But what I do, and 
ever 
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ever ſhall - regret; is the time which, while young, I 
loſt in mere idleneſs, and in doing nothing. This is 
the common effect of the inconſideracy of youth, 


againſt which I beg you.will:be:moſt carefully upon 


your guard. The value of moments, when caſt up, 
is immenſe, if well employed; z if thrown away, their 
loſs is irrecoverable. Every moment may be put to 
ſome uſe, and that with much more pleaſure than if 
unemployed. Do not imagine, that by the employ- 
ment of time, I mean an uninterrupted application 


to ſerious ſtudies. No; pleaſures are, at proper 
times, both as neceſſary and as uſeful : they faſhion 
and form you for the world; they teach you charac- 


ters, and ſnow you the human heart in its unguarded 
minutes. But then remember to make that uſe of 
them 1 have known many people, from lazineſs of 
nd, g⁰ thorough both pleaſure and buſineſs with 


equal inattention: neither enjoying the one,” nor 


doing the other; thinking themſelves men of plea- 


ſure, becauſe they were mingled with thoſe who were, 


and men of buſineſs, becauſe they had buſineſs to 


do, though they did not do it. Whatever you do, 
do it to the purpoſe; do it thoroughly, not ſuper- 
ficially. Approfondiſſeꝝ; go to the bottom of things. 


Any thing half done, or half known, is, in my 


mind, neither done nor known at all. Nay worſe, 

for it often mifleads. There is hardly any place, or 
any company, where you may not gain kndwlodge, 
if you pleaſe ; almoſt every body knows ſome one 

thing, and is glad to talk upon that one thing. Seek 


and you will find, in this world as well as in the next. 
W 7 See 


TO rs? Son.” . h Juy 


See every PROSE, every thing; and you 
may excuſe your curioſityʒ and tlie queſtions you aſk, 
which otherwiſe might be thought impertinent, by 
your manner of aſking them; for moſt things depend 
a great deal upon the manner. As for example; 1 
am afraid that I am mr e with my queſtionꝭ; 
bus nobody can inns me ſo well as. yo; or e e 
of that kind. lie, t 200 
Now that you 1 in a Latheran country, go to 
their churches, and obſerve the manner of their b 
lic worſnip; attend to their ceremonies, and inquire 
the meaning and intention of every one of them. 
And, as you will ſoon underſtand German well 
enough, attend to their ſermons, and obſerve their 
manner of preaching. Inform yourſelf of their 
church · government ; whether it reſides in the So- 
vereign, or in Conſiſtories and Synods. Whence 
ariſes the maintenance of their Clergy ; whether from 
tythes, as in England, or from voluntary contribu- 
tions, or from penſions from the State. Do the ſame 
thing when you are in Roman Catholic countries 380 
to their churches, ſee; all their ceremonies ; aſł the 
meaning of them, get the terms explained to you. 
As for inſtance; Prime, Fierce, Sexte, Nones, 
Mattins, Angelus, High Maſs, Veſpers, Complics, 
Fc. Inform yourſelf of their ſeveral religious 
Orders, their Founders, their Rules, their Vows, 
their Habits; their Revenues, Sc. But when you 
frequent places of public worſhip, as I would have 
_ * to all the en ones F meet with, 
remember, 


7 
A * , 
. 
„ 


which, as it is always carti 


tention and inquir. 
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remember; that, howeve oreotic they are none 
of them objects of — rrac Honeſt 
error is to be pitied, not ridieied. Thie object of 
all the public worſhips in pam ten WO fame; it 
is that great eternal Being, ed every 


The different manners of worſhip are 5 no means 


ſubjects of ridicule. Each ſect thinks its own the 
beſt; and I know no infallible judge, in this world, 
to decide which is the beſt. Make the ſame in- 
quiries, wherever you are, concerning the revenues, 


the military eſtabliſhment, the trade, the commerce, 


and the police of every country. And'you iwould 
do well to keep a blank paper book, which ithe Ger 
mans call an A/bwm; and there, inſtead of deſiring, xa 
they do, every fool they meet with to fcribble- ” 
thing, write down all theſe things, as ſoon as they 
come to your knowledge from good authorities. 
I had almoſt forgotten one thing, which wht 
recommend as an object of your curioſity anlio in- | 
formation; that is the Adminiſtration" of Juſtice ; 
tied on in open Court, you' 
may, and I would have! you go and ſee it, with at- 


raw ene et te, 


I have now but bbc ep which is, concern. 
is, perfect. As that is impoſſible, I would have y 
as near perfection as poſſible. knew nobody in a 
fairer way towards it than yourſelf} if you pleaſe. 
Never were ſo much pains taken for any body's edu. 
cation as for 8 $6 Ou never eps body*thoſe 1 
nn eee ene T0 — 
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opportunities 10 knoyledge and improvement 
you have had, And ſtill have, 1 hope, wid i 1 
doubt, and I fear alternately. This only Lam ſure 
of, that you will prove either the mas or 
eee ee 1 E106 Male 
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eto 1 5 D Back; reren the 24, 0. 8. . 
DkAR BOT. Nn ei e Hrn 
* excellency, and every n Basis. 

kindred vice or weakneſs; and, if carried be- 
yond certain bounds, ſinks into the one or the other. 


Generoſity often runs into Profuſion, Oeconomy into 
Avarice, Courage into Raſhneſs, Caution into Ti- 


midity, and fo on: inſomuch that, 1 believe, there 


is more judgment required, for the proper conduct 


of our virtues, than for avoiding their oppoſite 
| Vice, in its true light, is ſo deforme 


us at fHirſt ſight; eng; 


further acquaintance; and, as with other Beauties, 

we think æxceſs impoſſible: it is here chat judgment 

is necęſſary, to moderate and direct the effects of an 
excellent cauſe, I ſhall apply this reaſoning, at pre- 

fent, not to any particular virtue, but to an excellency, 

which. * mant of zen, 1s often the cauſe af 

tidiculous 


ied, that it orks 
us at firſt ſight ; and rr en us, if 
is in itſelf, ſo beautiful, that it charme 


| 
| 
-| 
| 
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e in [ini amps Seed : 


| 5 60 common failings; the hints, Which my expe- 5 
: 1ENCE can Juggelt, AI 8 * bed uſeleß 
Wi — . CER» £1 
i 1 Some learned e of IE Wee 


en ſpeak to decide, and give judgment vithout 
appeal. The conſequence of which is, that mankind, 
provoked by the inſult, and injured by the oppreſ 
ſion, revolt ; and, in order to ſhake off he tyranny \ 
even call :the lawful authority in queſtion. Ihe 
more yo know, the modeſter you ſhould . ber and 
(hy the bye) that modeſty is the ſureſt way of gratify- 
ing our vanity. Even where you are ſure, ſeem 
rather daubtful: repreſent, but do net pronqunce; 
and, if you would convince! others, ſeem; openito 
= . conviction yourſelf. - 364 res. bons vIenmrre! 
Others, to ſhow. her learing;/or ofenſrom che 
- prejudices of a ſchool· education, where they hear of 
| nothing. elſe, are always talking of rern as 
ſomething more than men, and of the Mode | 
ſomething leſs. They are never; vichautg -a Clefie.or 
two in their pockets: they ſtichꝭ tothe old good 
ſenſe; they read none of the modern traſh; and will 
ſhow you plainly, that no improvement has been 
made, in any one art or ſcience, theſe laſt ſeveuteen 
hundred years. I would. hy no means have you dil- 


eur —— with tlie Ancients'; 5 but; ft} 
: Th 'f leſs x 


A 


_— Sox; EY ; "i 


chem. N the eee 
Whore marry without idolatry; judge 
them all by their merits; but not by their ages; and 
if you happen to have an Elzevir claſſic in 9 
2 neither ſhow it nor mention it. 


Some great Scholars, moſt abſurdly, draw all tle 


" dann; both for public and private life, from what 


"out! conſidering, that, in the firſt place, there never 
were; ſince the creation of the world; two caſes exactly 


ney and, in the next place, that there never was 
a eaſe ſtated, or even known, by any Hiſtorian, with 


"every one of its circumſtances; - which, | however, 
ought" to be known, in order to be reaſoned from. 
Reuſen upon the caſe itſelf,” and the ſeveral circum- 
ſtances that attend it, and act accordingly: but not 
"Take into your conſideration, if you pleaſe, , caſes 


ſeemingly analogous ; but take them as helps only, 


not as guides: We are really ſo prejudiced by our 
educations; that, as the Ancients deiſied their Hę- 
roes, we deify their Madmen: of which, with all 
dus regard to antiquity, I take Leonidas and Curtius 
to ve been two diſtinguiſhed ones. Andi yet a ſolid 
Pedant would, i in a ſpeech in Parliament, relative 


to a tax uf two penoe in the pound upon ſome dom. 
modity or other, quote thoſe two heroes; as exathiplis | 
of Whar we ought to do, and ſuffer" for our country. 


Thave known thieſe abſurdities carried ſo faryuby 
uw of injudicious e that I ſnould not he 
Vor. * 2 „ furs 


hey call Parallel Caſes in the ancient authors; with- 
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ſurpriſed, if ſome of them were to propoſe, while we 
are at war with the Gauls, that a fnümber of geeſt 
ſhould. be kept in the Tower, upon aceount of tlie 
infinite advantage which Rome received, in d parallel 
caſe, from a certain number of geeſe in the Capitol 
This way of reaſoning, and this Way of ſpeaking} 
will always Wan a e gen paliticiatl and"a puerile de: 
eher, 3 DIk 10113 odr bios 
There is another ſpecies of learned men; „ who; 
though leſs dogmatical and ſupercilious, are not Tefs 
impertinent. Theſe are the communicative and 
mining Pedants, who adorn their eonverſation, even 
with women, by happy quorations of Greek and 
Latin; and who have contracted ſuch à "fatrfiliatity ; 
with the Greek and Roman authors, that they call 
them by certain names or epithets denoting intimaty. 
As %% Floter that ty rogue Horace; Maro, inftead 
of Virgil; and Naſo, inſtead of Ovid. Theſe ate 


often imitated by coxcombs, who have no learning 
at all; but who have got fome name , and Tote 
fc craps ot ancient authors by heart, Akten "they im. 
properly and impertinently retail in all companies, f in 
hopes of paſſing for ſcholars. If, therefore, ybu 
would avoid the accuſation of pedantry, o one 
Rand, or the Tuſpicion of ignorance, on the other, 
FER from learned oftenration.” Speak the lan 
of the company vou are in; ſpeak it purely, 
and unlarded with "any other.” Never ſeem wiſer, 
nor more Jearned;,” than the pebple yu are with. 
Wear your Hearning, Hier Four Watch; ir 4 private 
12 1 and do "4 * it out, and ſtrilee it, 99 


8 to 


es that you . one. * you. are aſked co | 
0 clock it, is, tell it; but do not proclaim 3 it "MN 
and unaſked, like the watchman. 
| pon the whole, remember that learning (I mean 
See and Roman learning) is a moſt ufeful and 
neceſſ ry ornament, which it is ſhameful not to be 
maſter of '3 but, at the ſame. time, moſt. carefully 
avoid thoſe errors and abuſes which I have men- 
| tioned, and which too often attend it, Remember too, 
that great modern knowledge is ſtill more neceſſary 
than ancient; and that you had better know perfectly 
the preſent; than the old ſtate of Europe; though I 
would have you well acquainted with bot. 
I have this moment received your letter of the 
Ayth, N. 8. Though, I confeſs, there is no great 
variety in your preſent manner of life, yet materials 
can never be wanting for a letter; you ſee, you hear, 
or you read, ſomething new every day; a ſhort ac- 
count of which, with your own reflections there- 
upon, will make out a letter very well. Bur, ſince. 
you defire.a ſubject, Pray ſend me an account of the 
Lutheran eſtabliſnment in Germany ; their religious 
tenets, their ) church-government, the maintenance, 
authority, and titles of their Clergy. WY 
+ Pattorio Siri, complete, is a very ſcarce 5 very | 
dear. book, here; but I do not want it. If your own 
library, grows too voluminous, you will not know 
what ta do with it, when you leave Leipſig. | Tour 
beſt way will be, when you go away from chence, to 
ſend to England, by Hamburgh, all the books that 
mts NO tabſolutely want. Tours. 
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Y- Mr. Harte 8 letter to Mr. Greyenkop WW the 
2 1ſt February, N. 8. I find, that you 15 been 
a great while without receiving any letters from 
me; but, by this time, I dare ſay, you think you 
have received enough, and poſſibly, more than you 
have read; for I am not only: a frequent, but a pro- 
lix correſpondents. 345 menno 
Mr. Harte ſays, in that levees}: that he looks upon 
Profefior Maſcow to be one of the ableſt men in 
Europe, in treaty and political knowledge. I am ex- 
tremely glad of it: for that is what I would have 
you particularly apply to, and make yourſelf per- 
fect maſter of. The treaty part you muſt chiefly | 
aequire by reading the treaties themſelves, and the 
hiſtories and memoirs relative to them: not but that 
inquiries : and converſations, upon thoſe treaties, will 
help you greatly, and imprint them better in your 
mind. In this courſe of reading, do not perplex 
ourſelf, at firſt, by the multitude of inlignificanr 
| treaties 1 which are 1 to ft found i in the Corps Diploma- 


tique; 5 but ſtick to the material ones, which altered 

| 0H 
the ſtare of Europe, ang made 4 new arrarig ent 
169% 181 Jo 


amobg the great Powers : uch As the. "real 
N ny wn 


66 
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unſter, Nimeguen, Ryſwick,. and Utrec 


But there is one part of political See 
which 18 _— to be had by W and converſa- 
tion; 


.* 
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tion; that. i is, the preſent, ſtate of every Power in 
Europe, with regard to the three important points 
of Strength, Revenue, and Commerce. You will, 
therefore, do well, while you are in Germany, to in- 
form yourſelf carefully of the military force, the 
ee and the commerce of every F ; 
State, of the Empire, and. to vrite ion thoſ | 
formations | na little book, kept for that particu ar 
vupoſe.,, To, give youn Ipecimen of Wi, wean: 
v07 391 >" The/Ektorate of Hatiover,” 1 F 
. *OTQF bs, 141 441905 11 8 Ar $01 rig: amt Den 381 
The revenue is about C. 500, oo year 2 
2 The military eſtabliſhment, in-time of war may 
+ 110471 be»about! 25, ooo men; but chavfis the ut 
49 1116 moſt... 21. KO. 3 RIOT ME B. TT 1 24010. 
The trade: is chiefly eee exported from: Stade. 
here are coarſe eee e 


Roids conſumption. AF Ib) Hatt 3:97 
The mines of Has produce about £1 199,909 - 
10100 F in Gilyer, annually... 10 fi 1 Ons ö 25 1 10 lit 
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* cannot attend to tas much; „ fachifite 10 U 
Graces, The different effects ngs; 
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There is very lietle trouble; and an f infirite ae in 


acquiring this knowledge, It ſeems to me even to 


e — 5 
be a more entertaining ſubject, to talk + on, than 


E rer 
a 295 
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Though Lam ſenſible theſe e WY be Known 
with the utmoſt exactneſs, at leaſt by you ; yet y ou 
may, however, get ſo near the truth, that he dif. 
ference will be very immaterial. e 

Pray let me know if the Roman Catbelie ell 


is tolerated in Saxony, any where but at Court; ; 55 


if public maſs- houſes are allowed any where elle in 


the Electorate. Are the regular Romiſh Cle ergy, ia - 
lowed; and have they any convents,? OE 
1 oF there, any military Orders in Saxony, and 
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Fey ho | God bleſs vou; and may, you turn out 
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| chem, is almoſt inconceivable. They Prepare the 
way to 55 heart; and the heart! has ſuch ai an influence 
over the underſtanding, that it is worth while to en- 
gage it in our intereſt, It is. the whole of women, 
who are guided by nothing, elſe; and i it has ſo, much 7 
fo ay, even with men, and the ableſt men too, that | 
it commonly triumphs i in every ſtruggle with the un- 
derſtanding. Monſieur de la Rochefoucault, in his 
Maxims, ſays; that Pejprit eft ſouvent la dupe du cur. 
If he had ſaid, inſtead of ſeuvent, preſque. toujours, I 
fear he would have been nearer the truth. This be- 
1 ing the caſe, aim at the heart. Intrinſic merit alone 
will not do: it will gain you the general eſteem of 
all ; but not the particular' affection, that: is the 
heart, of ar any. To engage the affection of any p ar- 
ee perſon, you muſt, over and above your ene 
ral merit, have ſome particular merit to that 
ſon; by ſervices done, or offered; ; by expreſtipns Vee 
regard and eſteem ; by ch aide attentions, Ge. 
for him: and the graceful manner of doing all theſe 
things opens the way to the heart, and facilitates, ; 
: or rather inſures, their effects. From your own ob- 
fervation, reflect what a diſagrecable impreſſion an 
awkward addreſs, a ſlovenly figure, àn ungraceful 
manner of ſpeaking, whether ſtuttering, muttering, 
| monotony, or drawling; an unattentive beh behavigur, 
eie, make upon Jou, at. firſt ſight, in a flrang ＋ 
cho they prejudice you, againſt, him, tho 50 | 
.qught you know, he may have great. intrinſic „„ 
eee e „ on Ty 1950 hand, haz 
0 een Buse, 8 bed e 
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feels, though! nobody can deſcribe: 'Obſerve/cafes | 


_ tioned Htighing, I muſt particularly warn you Aguink 
| be Teen to ſmile, but never heard 60 laugli e 
ba folly” and TIS $4 ng 


which the mob crprels their filly-joy, at filly" things oh 
and they calf ir being merry. In my iind, chere is 
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the oppoſites of all theſe things Prepoſſeſs you; - 


at firſt ſight, in favbur of thoſe HD Enjoy them. 
Lou wiſh to find al! good qualities in them, and 


18 


are in ſome d Uiſappbinted if yu *d6 nbt. K 
oufand Title thitigs,” not ſeparately to be defmed, 
conſpire to form thel®Griices this je n ſtuis us 
that always pleaſes. A pretty perſon; genteel mor 
tions, à proper degree of dreſs, an harmonious voice: 
ſomething open 20 chearful in the cbutegense, 
but without laughing; a diſtinet nd 5 varied” 
manner of fpeaking ” all theſe! ings) "ann | 
others, are neceſfary ingredients in he ebmpHrion 
of "the Pledfing"je ue ſfhis yuoi, which tevery 8867 w 


fully, then, what diſpleaſes or "pleaſes yowTromees,”” 
and Be perſuaded; chat, in general;the fame thilgs 
will pleiſe of diſpleate't em in 560. Having men- i 


it? and I "could heartily with, that you maycbften 


you! live. Freguent and loud Iatighter is echte 
ers: it is the manner in 


notHifg ſoeilliberal, and e if bred; as Audible laugli!! 


wh” tue Witz ob ufer never Jet trade any body 
Javight "they arc above it: they pleaſe the mind, and 


Fe à &hearfülneſd to the countefante. Büt it is 
Jow' 4 te, or Ally" ubridetits, char Ways excite | 


laighter;” nd that js what” people "of | ſenſe and. 
Err mould mo chemſelves above. A man's 


— By 
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going to ſit 


e an om — eech 


for want of :ope, ſets a whale: company a, laughing, 
when all the wit in the world would not do it; 2, 
plain proof, in my mind, how low, and unbecoming, 
a ching laughter is. Not to mention he diſagrecable 
nqaiſen that it makes, andi the ſhocking diſtartion af 
the face chat. it acaſions. Laughter is eaſily red 
ſtrainacd by very little reflection 3 but, as it. is gr 
nerally connected with the idea of gaiety, Heopledo 
Nee its · abſurdity . Iam neither of .. 


5 wilking anl. as apt. to be pleaſed as any body, bur 

I ams ſure thats ſincę I have had the full uſe of my 
_ reaſon; nobody; has ever heard me laugh, Many - 
peoples: at; firſt from awkwWardneſs and mauüſe ante, 4 


haye,gota;very difagreeable. and filly.rrick. of; laughs... 


A Wand, I, know, am 5 


inge whenever. they, 


very od parts, Mr. Waller, who cannot Hag, the t 


commoneſt, thing without. laughing; . which. makes 
L thoſe, ho do not know him, take him. at firſt for 7 
a natural fool. This and. many other very; diſagree- 
able habits, are owing to mauuaiſe bunte at their firſt , 1 
ſetting gut in the world. They are aſhamed in com- 
panys andi ſo diſconcerted that they do not nom 
hat they dq, and try a, thopſand, tricks ta keep 
5 M lxes in countenance ; which tricks alter wards 5 
| grow. .habjiqual to them, Some put their, fingers in 
thein noſe, others ſcratch their head, others twirl 
their hats ; in ſhort, every awkward, i lgbrecd en 


has CY i ee does not juſtify the 
hie ; : ming; 


iy. nor a Cynical. diſpoſitionʒ and am. a. | 
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thing ;-and-all theſe vulgar habits and awkwardneſs, 
though not eximinal indeed, are moſt carefully to be 
guarded againſt, as they are great bars in the way 
of the art ef pleaſing, Remember, that toi, pleaſe, 
is almoſt to prevail, or at leaſt a neceſſary previous 
ſtep to it. Tou, who have your fortune to make, 
| ſhould more particularly ſtudy this art. eee 
not, I muſt tell you, when you left Engl 
manieres privenantes ; ; and I muſt confeſs they are age 
very common in England: but I hope that, your 
good ſenſe will make you acquire them abroad. If 
you deſire to make yourſelf conſiderab i in the 
world (as, if you have any ſpirit, you do) it muſt 
be intirely your own doing: for I may very poſlibly 
be out of the world at the time you come into it. 
| Your own rank and fortun will not aſſiſt you; your 
merit and Fw manners can, alone, raiſe you to figure 
and fortune. I have laid the foundations of them, 
by the bet which I haye given. you; Naß you 
muſt build the ſuperſtructure yourſelf, . 
I muſt now apply to you for ſome lnformagians, 
which I dare oy you Why and ach I muy _ 
will give mens 
Can the Elector of Saen put any of kis fabjects 
to death for high-treaſon, without bringing them firſt 
to their trial i in ſome public Court of Juſtice ? .. 
Can he, by his own authority, confine any baten 
im priſon as long as he pleaſes,” without trial? 
Can he baniſh any fin out of His; dominion 
, "op his own authority! 83 . 
Can he * any tax wikithbever upon i his ſubjects, . 
withqut 
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Wichout the conſent of the States of Saxony ? afßld 

what are thoſe States? how are they elected? What 
| Orders do they conſiſt of? do the Clergy make 
part of them ? 70 and wn; and How: often, do 110 
meet? | 
fed fubjects of the Elector's „ 128, for an 
55 ſituated i in the Electorate, in what Court muſt 
this ſuit be tried; and will the deciſian of that Court | 
be fitral, or does there he 7 an n 0 n Urs 
Chamber at Wetzlaer? . 
What do you call G01 two chief hang 'or to 
chicf Magiſtrates, of civil and criminal juſtice? 
1 What is the common revenue as bs Elea, 
one year with another??? - 

What number of troops does the e Blotter nab | 

maintain ? -and what is the nen wein that the 
Electorate is able to maintain? by 
I do not expect to have all chels ESO ber 
ed at once; but you will anſwer them in propor- 
tion as yk 0 the Ms ane banken e 
5 e If . 

Tou are, you ſee,” my Getitth One ; * 1 
conſult you with ſo much faith, that you Wed not, 
= like the Oracles of old, return ambiguous anſwers; 

cially as you have this advantage over thern, ws, 

that I only-confult you about + arg and PRONE but : 
not 'abour what is to come. e 

1 you a good Eaſte air at Taps” Ke 

24K attention, all the ſhops, drolls, tumblers, * rope- 

dancer, and an e omne : but inform yourſelf 

FR | more 
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. be, Mach the Dis; 1 
DBAR. dor, LY NA I MW. 8 vs 
AM, in great — at the written and the verbal 
accounts which I have received lately of you. 
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Tbe! former, from Mr. Harte; Heute from mn 


Txevanion, x who is arrived here; they zende op 
anyince me that you employ your time, well at 
Leipſig. I am glad to find you, conſult- Rl 700 
intereſt, and. N enn pleaſure lo; much 275 for th 12 of 
knowledge, which you will acquire in theſe te 
FEATS, 5 equally neceſſary for both. L am hkewiſe | 
e ar ly pleaſed to, find, that. you, turn yourſelf £ 
to that fort of knowledge which. is more, peculiarly 
necefary fon your deſtination : for Mr, Far Y 
me you | have, ö read, \ with attention, Cailliefes, Peque 
and  Richeliey's s Letters. The Memoirs of the Car- 
dinal de Retz will hoth, entertain and inſtru vou; 
they relate to a very intereſting period of the F rench 5 
Hiſtory, the Miniſtry, of Cardinal Marin: during 
wh Miner, of Lewis X Th The, charact IELSTS of all 5 
che conſiderable. people of that time gte drawn, in 
2 Worte, ſtrong, and maſterly manner ; and the po- 
Uitical "refleRtions, which Aar eur 8 of ;chern Printed 
in e n the ſukelt chat, ever Inet wich they 


fte ended 07 31 5103 ai Sodw 5 t ii 
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are not the Abel refiettions ; of a ſyſtematical: do- | 
ſer politician,” who, without the leaſt experience of 15 
buſineſs, ſits at home and writes maxims but 

are the reflections which a great and able man 


formed, from long experience, and practice, in great 
buſineſs. They are true ee ae _ | 
facts, not from ſpeculations- 12 15 
As Modern Hiſtory is particularly your Paßt 
1 Wil give you Tome rules to direct your ſtudy gf 
KSL begins, properly, with Charlemagne, in the 
year $800. © But as, in thoſe times of ignorance, the 
Prielts aud Monks were almoſt the only people thar 
could or did Write, we have Tearcely any hiſtories 
bf thoſe * times" But ſuch as they have been pleaſed | 
tb gi ve us 5 Which are compounds of 1 ighorance, 'fu- 
Perkin, and party zeal.” So that 4 general n notion 
of what is rather ' ſuppoſed, rhan really knoumm ts 
| be, "the hiſtory of the five or ſix ſix following centüfles | 
ſens to be ſufficient: and much dhe Wen be büt 
fl employed in a minute attention to choſe Igel | 
on Wear your utmoſt care, and "moſt dlligent a 
quifies, for the fifteenth centuty, an and downwards! | 
Then learning began to revive, and credible hiſt6fics 
to be witten Ero * began to take the? Forth; 
Itch to Bind agree” 70 fo ek Ar eil 
by Nang of tlie preſent g great Powers of Europe 
were "then laid. Lewis the. Eleventli made France! 
in truth, 4 Monarchy, d or, as. he uſed to ay Hin | 
ſelf, Ia mit hors 4* Page. Before” Kis time, thats 
vel independent province fl in France: as the Butch) 
of n Sc. whoſe Princes tore it to pieces, and 
| : Kept 


= 


| 


— 


the ſeventeen Provinces : and by the latter, Spain 
and America; all which centered in the. perſon; of 


| which have- flouriſned ever ſince between thoſe two 


/ 
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kept it in conſtant domeſtic. confuſion. Lewis the 
Eleventh reduced all theſe petty States, by fraud, 
force, or eee korn he Serupled; op, means to 
obtain his ends. ! «nt His t! i Ie 
About that "at "Ferdinand, Sk of Ar, gon, 
and Iſabella his wife, Queen of Caſtile; united the 
whole Spaniſh Monarchy ; and drove the Moors but 


of Spain, who had till then kept poſſeſſion; of (Gra- 


nada. About that time too, the Houſe of Auſtria 


laid the great foundations of its ſubſequent power; 


firſt, by the marriage of Maximilian with the Heireſs 


of Burgundy ;- and then, by the marriage of his ſon 
Philip, Archduke of Auſtria, with Jane, the daygh- 


ter of Iſabella, Queen of Spain, and. Heireſs of that 
whole kingdom, and of the Weſt Indies. By the firſt 
of | theſe marriages, the Houle: of Auſtria acquired 


Charles the Fifth, ſon of the above-mentioned Arch- 
duke Philip, the ſon of Maximilian. It was upon 


account of theſe two ts that. a following = 


a Dick Was made: „ c ett e oe 


{Ss 7 % 
t "If 1 1 7 7 It : N 
* 


4 Bella gerant ali . Ty fllis Auftria onde, 
pr Pr | Nam oy. Mars hes dat ab. 5 80 Venus. 


9 DA9TIE 
"Eb ae powery hich he Ense, late : 
the Fifth found bimfelf poſſeſſed of, gave him a de- 


fire for univerſal power (for people never deſire all 


till they have f atten a great deal) and alarmed. France: 
this ſowed the ſeeds of that jealoufy and enmity, 


8 5 


1 


Pp 


- ,» 
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2 
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grebe "Afrerwards the oufe of Auſtriawas 


Weakened by the diviſiin made by Charles the Fifth 


of its dominions, between his ſon Philip the Second 
of Spain, and his brother Ferdinand; and has ever 


' Gee been dwindling to the weak condition in Which 


t now is. This is a moſt intereſting part of the hiſtory 
of Europe, of which it is abſolutely erer that 
you ſhould be exactly and minutely informed. 
here are in the hiſtory of moſt countries, certain 
very femarkable æras, which deſerve more particular 
inquiry arid attention than the common run of hiſtory. 
Such is che revolt of the ſeventeen Provinces; in the 


 reigiv6f Philip che Second of Spain; which ended in 


forming the preſent Republic of the. Seven United 
Provitices; whoſe independency was firſt allowed by 
Spain ar the Treaty of Munſter. Such was the extras 


ordinary revolution of Portugal, in the year 1640, 


in favour of the preſent Houſe of Braganza. Such 


is the famous revolution of Sweden, when Chriſtian 


the Second of Denmark, who was alſo King of Swel 


den, was driven out by Guſtavus Vaſa. And ſuch, 
alſo, is that memorable æra in Denmark, of 16603 


when the States of that kingdom made a voluntary 
ſurrender of all their rights and liberties to the 
Crown; and changed that free State into the moſt ab- 
folate Monarchy now in Europe. The Ada Regia, 
upon that occaſion, arè worth your peruſing. || Theſo 
femarkable periods of Modern Hiſtory deſerve: your 


| partieular attention, and moſt of them have been 


treated ſingly by good Hiſtorians, which are worth 
your reading. The revolutions of Sweden, and of 
2. Portugal, 


* 
A 
A . 
py 
* . 


| Portugal, are moſt ad 1 


Which malte part of the 


relate to treaties of very little impbrtaſice {but i qu 


— 
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de Vertot; they are ſhort, — 
hours reading. There is another book whicti very 


1 well deſerves your looking into but not worth your 


buying at preſent, becauſe it is not portable: Afyou 
ati" botrow;/or Hire A you pn <a is, 
EHiſtrt" dus Traites de Pain in "ono voting 855 * 


there find a ſhort and clear hiftbry, and — 
vf every treuty made in Europe) during the laſt cen- 
tury, from the Treaty of Vervinssſo Thie pafte2in 
für of this bobk are not work ybur reading, they 


ect the moſt ebnſiderable onesg read tho it lat- 
tention; and rake ſome notes, it will Be of. grrnuſe 
u. Attend chiefly ro-thiſe in wlfich che. great 

Powers of Europe are the parties; ſuch as the/Tteaty . 
7" the wh une France and Spaio ;\ "the 


the Treaty If Munſter ſhould be mol: circuonten- 
tially and/minutely; known to you, as almoſt every 
treaty made ſince has ſome reference to it. For this, 
Pere -Bougeantirs' 4 che beſt book you can read, as it 
takes in the thirty years War, which 'preceded "that 
"treaty. The treaty itſelf, which is made a a petpejual | 
law of the Empire, e comes in the courſe” of Your, * | 
tures upon the 175 Publi licum Hp, NR * 

2 In order to furniſh 3 you with materials fl 4 WA 
ET at the ſame time to inform bot 560 Wa -niyfelr | 
of what it is right that we ſhould kne Ws 775 er 


4 me the following queſtions Rs "Sy * ; 5 
i | FN: 9 5 
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cem are a thoſe . ee eee alt! 
93 pur ſ.arnich ing of a Saxon foot ſoldier, dta- 
eee tl at ods it unn 
5 eee ed the Etat Major .. 
af #{2,No B. The Etat Major Ginerel, is every 
_ -1thingaabove Colonel. The Auſtrians have no, Bri- 
galierg, and the French have no Major Gene- 
| ah, „an their. Etat Mæjar. Wat haue che Saxons ? 
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ſelf of the civil and military eſtabliſhments of as 
many of the Kingdoms and States of Europe, as you 
ſhould either be in, yourſelf, or be able to get au- 
thentic accounts of, T ſend you here a little book, in 
which, upon the article of Hanover, I have pointed out 

the ſhort method of putting down theſe informations, 
by way of helping your memory. The book being ; 
lettered, you can immediately turn to whatever arti- 

cle you want; and, by adding interleaves to each let- 
ter, may extend your minutes to what particulars _ 
pleaſe. You may get ſuch books made any where 


and appropriate each, if you pleaſe, to à particular 


object. I have myſelf found great utility in this me- 


thod. If I had known what to have ſent you, by this | — 


opportunity, T would have done it. The French 
ſay, Que les petits priſens entretieunent Pamitic, et "que 
tes gruuds Laugmentent; but I could not recollect that 
you wanted any thing, or at leaſt any thing that you 


cannot get as well at Leipſig as here. Do but con- 


, finue to deſerve, and 1 aſſure you” that A ſhall 
never want any thing I can give. 
Do not apprehend that my being out of Ape 
ment may be any prejudice to you. Many things 
will happen, before you can be fit for buſineſs; and, 
when you are fit, whatever my ſituation may be, it 
will always be in my power to help you in your firſt. 
ſteps ; afterwards, you muſt help yourſelf 'by your 
own abilities. Make yourſelf neceſſary, and, inſtead 
of ſoliciting, you will be ſolicited. The thorough 


knowledge of foreign affairs, the intereſts, the views, 
are 


I not 


2 
9 
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hot the common growth: of this country: Ir is in 
your: power. to eau enz. e Kue al * 
e nde e 5 ff e 


1 2 2 N 22 1 
"Te LB T 3” E N cv. 
N eee e | London, on 18; ©. 8. 1748, 


bar 07. e 
Have nor rive any Erz Fan dun you. or 
from Mr. Harte, theſe three poſts, which I im- 
| 5050 wholly to accidents, , between this place and 
Leipſig; and they are diſtant enough to admit of 
many. I always take it for granted that you are well, 
when I do not hear to the contrary; beſides, as I have 
often told you, 1 am much more anxiotis about your 
doing well, than about your being well; and, when you 
do not write, I will ſuppoſe that you are doing ſome- 
thing more uſeful. Your health will continue, While 
your temperance continues; and, at your age, nature 
takes ſufficient care of the body, provided ſhe is left 
to herſelf, and that intemperance on one hand, or 
medicines on the other, do not break in upon ther: 
But it is by no means ſo with the mind, which. at 
your age particularly, requires great and conſtant 
_ pn ſome Phyſie. Every quarter of "an hour, 
nan or Chas I requires, alſo, a great deal of er- 
erciſe, to bring it to a ſtate of health and Won. 
Obſerve the difference there is between min 
| £ 2 
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d, "and By oe iti qe you vill, 1 
a hat you ot Ke too much pains, 
50 7 7 too ö oo much « of yo the i 8 b 
your own. : A dra man it born with as 
good orgns . Mita, 1255 9 9 
by. culture, they are much more abov © him d tha an Re 
8 is above his his | horſe, Sometimes, lh extr 10 i 
nary geniuſes have broken out by the for d of 
ture, without the aſſiſtance of ae but thoſe 
inſtances are too rare for any body _ ruſt 9.5 590 | 
even they would make a much greater figure, if 
they had; the, advantage of- edueętion into the bar- 
gain. If Shakeſpeare's genius had been cultivated, 
thoſe beauties, which we ſo juſtly, admire. in him, 


would have been und iſgraced by tle 6 12 15 


1 0 


10 55 that nonſenſe, with, which 
L accompanied. People are, in ge 1 
; made, by education and comp⸗ 8 y, from mo 
fifteen. x to | fiye-and-t twenty; conſider well, . 
the imp portance of your next eight or nine years ; 
| your whole depends upon them. Iwill tell you, th 
| PENG my hopes and my fears concerning you. 
think you will be a good ſcholar, and that Jou . a n 
acquire a Conſiderable ſtock of knowledge of vati- 
"ous s Kinds; but 1 fear that you neglect what are all- 
"ed ietle, though in rryth. they are very "thateal 
| things 3 z 1 mean, 4 "gentleneſs of mannets, an gag. 
ing a addreſs, and an infinuating b behaviour: bg they” re 
. real and folid advantages, and f none but Thoſe" who 
do not | know the world, treat them as tif 8. Tam 
told chat you * K beth 8 anti not dit nc y 


urs Son, / a4 


an e moſt arch dr trick, 
'whic [ 5k 7 57 Rave told Fae 1.4 f'a E75 
"time 83 3 pr attend 2 9 y to. the corre ion of it. 
; #4048 jy 1 * } and e a 4 
An 881 able and manner of | ſpeaking adds 
2B Þ if. 85 4 ſt1 x 
5555 to the 5 and I ha ye 
bey | i Perch unt — 
di f manner in Which it has been delivered, 
„491. 
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1+! 1 92 55 i have ng letters from. fol bo 
8 e, ſince my laſt to you FT will no not 
ſts go f from hence wi out a letter fro 


My "AB e&tion always prompts 10 to write 5 i 


anne * "hk 
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4 55 10 J's 


1 55 quite re Pt 92 Wil pro- 
18 mac of the, diver 0 _ of 


as 18. 2 Fare | Fo ming 1 1 55 112 | 
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may 
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may herea fer compate it with other Courts, which 
you will fee. And, though you are not yet able ta 
be informed, or to judge of the political conduct 
and maxims of that Court, yet you may remark the 
forms,” the ceremonies, and the exterior ſtate of it 
At leaſt, ſee .cyery thing that you can ſee, and know 
every. thing. that you can know of it, by king 0 
queſtions. See likewiſe every ching at the fair, from 
operas and plays, down to the Savoyards rarer: 0 
| ſhows. Every thing is worth ſeeing once; and the 
more one bees, the leſs one either wonders or "dd" 
mires. Ai 1 2 5115 Pha tit; 4 
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I thank Him. 94 am A ne away, ang. wy Jet is' 
. therefore \ very m much Mortened. „ 
| T am impatient to receive ee anſwers to 
0 many e 1 have aſked you. 1 5 . 8 
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A M extremely ale: with your continuation 

1 . of, the Hiſtory of the Reformation ; ; which i is. one 
of the ole 1 important, æras ; that deſerve your urmoſt” 
attention, and f which you cannot be too minurely; 
informed. To Have, doubtleſs, "confi ered. the 

cauſes of that great” event, and obſeryed. that dif- | 


appointment” and reſent bad a much. greater” 


F rf « „„ 


| 1 re ＋ * 13 80. ien Af 346: 


of, the errors anc abuſes of Popery. nb... bt. 
„an Avguſtin, Monk, enraged, N his 


7 3 ps conſequently. himſelf, had not. the ex- 


cluſive privilege of ſelling indulgences, | but that the 
Dominicans were let into, a ſhare of that — 
but infamous trade, turns reformer, and exclaims 
againſt the abuſes, the corruption, and the idolatry, 
of the Church Rome; which were certainly grols 
enough for him to haye ſeen long before, bur which 
be had, at leaſt acquieſced i in, till what he called the 
| Rights, chat f is the Profit, of his Order came to be. 
touched. It is true, the Church of Rome fu rniſhed | 
him, ample matter 1 complaint and reformation, and 


are in it, than 2 religioys zeal, or, an ab orrence 


he laid hold of it ably, This ſeems to me the true : 


er the cauſe Was, the effect Was good.: ver 


cauſe of that great and neceſſary Work; ut Jo at. 
an 


ee ſpread itſelf by i its own truth, and firneſs ; 3 


Vas conſcientiouſly received by great numbers in 


Sermany, and other. countries and was ſoon after 


wards mixed up with the politics of Princes : and, 
as it always happens in religious diſputes, became 
the ſpecious « covering of injuſtice and ambition. 
Under the pretence of cruſhing Hereſy, as it was 
called, the Houſe of Auſtria meant 0 extend and deſta- 
: bliſh ; its power in the Empire : a8, on the other hand,} 


3 many Proteſtant, Princes, under the pretence of ex. 


tirpating Idolatry, or at leaſt of ſecuring 1 Teles . 
f t only to enlarge their own dominions or A 


tion, meal 
: privileges, | "Theſe. views. reſpectively, . among he 
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affairs of de pwo Religions wery finally ſercles 
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3 ere 7 iſtorica] events/traced up to cheir true 
ar we ſhould not find them mueh mort 

, depot 8 
ſe. an 1 fagacious, Hiſtori rians! who. 

k A all, even, 54. moſt common events, to e 
975 „Political gauſe whereas mankind is made up of 


| ka nliftencies, and no man acts invariably; up t9:his: 
1 25 lominant character, The wiſeſt man ſornetires 


Weakly, and the weakeſt ſometimes wiſely. Our 
jarring ypaſſions, our, variable, humoyrs, hay bun 
5 En * leſſer degree of health and ſpirits, praduee 

adietions,in our conduct. that, I believe, 


| 5 gk 10 olteneſt miſtaken, Who aſcribe out 


tons to the maſt ſeemingly obvious, motives n arb 


lam AN inced, that a light ſupper, a good night's * 
| 22 4 


e. morning have ſometimes. nude a 
Le of ,the ſame man, who by an indigeſtion a 
eſltjeſs night, and, a, rainy morning, would have 


| 8 


: rare goward, Qur. beſt; conjectures, therefore, 


az..19.the true ſſprings af actions, are but very uncer: 


tanz and.the ations themſelves. are-all that we muſe 
Preiend £9, know; from, Hiſtory, Ther Ceſar way; 


murdered by twenry-chree-conſpirators, I make no 


1 1,v5ry mpoch.doube; tba their love of 
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Lof. their country, was gheiriſole, or even 
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ment, Nay, I cannot help carryi m y Fyfthög enn 
will farther) and Exrentling Er dftene 1010 A1 fias 


chemſelves ut jedſt ec môſt e 


which they are related; àhd Every G89 ex 
confirtne me in ins” kiſtdrical” ieredelfty BU OU 
ever hear che fioſt fœcent kack reldibll GatiYy "in the 
fans Gay, by the Rveral People who Were Af "thy 
une the eye itte Gf it? Nö. One ty Halles 
andther miflepfefents; and others warp it 4 the” to 
their v tur of mind, of private views.” M luft, who 
has beet d oncerhed im à tranſactioti, Il: nbt wit if 


fag z. and 4e Huf wHO' Has not, canfidt. But Hök. 


Wichſſtarxling ll this üicertainty, „Ffiſto 
vs nectſfary ts be kh¹cn; as the beſt ier i 


of converſation" and writing. 


Theugt 1 40, Bhi" 


Tb | the Pagan theo! 


lievec now by! nobody; and we” talk of © 


— Mars, Apollo, Ee. as Gods, e de ut, 
if chey ever exlſted at all vat Gn 8 wee moltaß : 
men. This kiſterfeal Tinka ith, ee ö 


nothing againſt che Rudy and knowledge f. Hiſtoty'; 
which, of fall tler ſtudies, is the mlöſt Herkiliry 
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for a man who ig todive in the world?” Ito rr 
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out to us, not to be too deciſive and peremptory and ; 
to be cautious. how we draw inferences for our 
own practice, from remote facts partially or igno- 
rantly related; of which we can, at beſt, but im- 
perfectly gueſs, and certainly not know the gal mo- 
tiyes. The teſtimonies of Ancient Hiſtory muſt ne. 
ceſſarily be weaker than thoſe of Modern, as all 
8 teſtimony grows weaker and weaker, as it is more 
and. more remote from us. I would therefore adviſe . 
you to ſtudy Ancient Hiſtory, i in general, as other 
people do z that is, not to be ignorant of any of thoſe - 
facts which are univerſally received, upon the faith 
of the beſt Hiſtorians; and whether true or Ale 
you have them as other peoplè have them. . But... 
Modern. Hiſtory, 1 mean particularly that .of 1 
three laſt centuries, is what 1 would have you a % apply _ 
to with the greateſt attentic 7 and exactneſs. N Tbere ; 
the probability of coming at the truth is much 
greater, as the teſtimonies are much more recent; 
beſides, anecdotes,” memoirs, and original letters | 
often come to the aid of Modern Hiſtory. . "The b ſt 
Memoirs chat 1 know of are thoſe of Cardinal de 7 
Retz, w which of haye once before recommended to ; 
you; and which 1 adviſe you to read more 33 » 
A once, with attention. There are many poli tical 
„ maxims in theſe Memoirs *, moſt of. "which ae -. 
printed in Italics ; Pray attend to, and remember 
them. 1 er, read them, but my own n experience 
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1 Reckon that this 225 will find you juſt return- ; 
ed from Dreſden, where you have made your 
firſt Court Caravame. What inclination for Courts 
this taſte of them may have given you, I cannot 
tell; but this I think myſelf ſure of, from your good 
ſenſe, that, i in leaving Dreſden, you have left diſſipa- 
tion too; and have reſumed, at Leipſig, that appli- 
cation, which, if you like Courts, can alone enable 
you to make a good figure at them, A mere Cour- 
tier, without parts or knowledge, is the moſt frivo- > 


lous and contemptible of all Beings ; as, on the : 


other hand, a man of parts and knowledge, who Ac- 

quires the caly and noble manners of a Court, is the 

— moſt perfect. It is a trite, common. place obſerva-.. 
tion, that Courts are the ſeats of falſehood and diſſi- 
mulation. That, like many, I might ſay moſt | 
Ca obſery: tions, is falſe.  Falſchood | 
OE a i and 
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8 diff mulation are certainly to be ound at Cou ts, 
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really b. e, have the utmoſt contempt for th 
| and ſcorn even to laugh at the pert _—_ os | 
Fl vits ſay upon ſuch ſubjects. 
Religion is one of their fayoufite topics, b is all 
Þ Pee at, ; and an i invention contri rived and 122 ec 
on. by Prietts, of all religions, for their" own 50 
| . e from boys prop n and falſe p a le bh 
1 conjimon: place, inſipi joh kes and inſults upon 
the he' Clergy: | With . we 7 every Pfieſt, of 
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: with, will gradually ſmooth you. up to 
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